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GEORGE PETRIE. 


“ We're fallen on evil days; 
Star after star dec#¥s.” 


ScarceLy were the sorrows of the 
Trish archzological world allowed any 
relief after the early death of Dr. 
O’Donovan, when their grief was re- 
newed by the removal of O’Ourry 
from his useful and much-loved 
labours. We were thus deprived 
within a short period, of two profound 
Gaelic philologists, whose successors 
have yet to be revealed ; and at but a 
short interval, we have had to mourn 
the national loss of George Petrie, 
who combined the talents of artist, 
musician, and archeologist in rare ex- 
cellence, and had devoted the energies 
and enthusiasm of a life to the pre- 
servation and illustration of the artis- 
tic and literary remains of his country. 
Her music, her relics in stone and 
metal—the still extant manuscripts 
of her ancient literature—all these 
proofs of her early civilization were 
dear to him as life; and many and 
heavy were the sacrifices he made to 
preserve them for the benefit of his 
own and future generations. The 
most happily executed portraits, in 
the finest fiction, of amiable, unsel- 
fish, and accomplished men of letters, 
came short of what all his friends, 
and even acquaintances, recognised in 
George Petrie. 

There was in him no under-current 
of self-seeking, no unavowed canvas 
for public attention, or the patron- 
== the great, by his unwearied 
labours in the field of national arche- 
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ology. If Government made an effort 
to indemify him for the serious sacri- 
fices‘which he kad made in the pro- 
secution of his most noble object, it 
did itself honour and him scant jus- 
tice. Buta mere outline of Petrie’s 
unwearied efforts, and their results, 
will effect our own purpose better 
than pages of eulogy. 


EARLY REMINISCENCES. 


Petrie’s early antiquarian enthusi- 
asm was not influenced by family or 
national traditions. Though born in 
Ireland, he was of Scottish blood by 
father and mother. The latter was a 
lady of great beauty and refinement, 
and high mental gifts. He was bornin 
1789, in Dublin, where his father, 
Jaines Petrie, exercised the art of min- 
iature paintings Having completed his 
scholastic studies under Mr Why te— 
a teacher singularly fortunate in his 
pupils—his father wished him to 
enter on the study of the law, but 
inborn impulse directed him towards 
landscape painting, the study of the 
visible phenomena of nature, and the 
remains of early architecture. This 
passion was too strong in the young 
man to be happily resisted, and his 
parents wisely offered no opposition, 

The pursuits which engrossed him 
during the greater part of his life 
interested him from his youth. There 
is extant a journal kept by him at the 
age of nineteen, during a tour through 
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Wicklow and Kildare, in which his 
love of our national music, of family 
traditions, and of Irish archwology in 
general, manifested itself in every 
page. He discovered two old airs 
among the country people in this ex- 
cursion. 

_ In a letter written from London, 
in the year 1813, he remarks on the 
discernment and taste shown by the 
bric-a-brac dealers, in articles of 
Vertu. Very probably the judgment 
exhibited by such folk is only the 
echo of opinions, expressed in their 
hearing by educated connoisseurs. 

“TI never go through an obscure 
lane or street in which I do not meet 
shops where coins, antiquities, books, 
prints, pictures, &c., are the only 
things they sell, and I always found 
that they knew the rarity and value 
of everything they had. This evening 
my heart leaped at the sight of two 
Etruscan vases, in a little miserable 
old furniture shop. I already antici- 
pet the joy of carrying them home, 

ut on inquiring of the very young 
woman the price, she replied, ‘ three 
guineas and a half.’ She also ob- 
served on marking my astonishment, 
‘that they were genuine Etruscan 
vases, and very cheap.’ 

“Tn the same lane, in a hole which 
I could scarce turn in, I found a poor 
sickly-looking woman, who, to my 
astonishment, had all the information 
of a complete print-connoisseur. The 
works of the different ages and classes 
of engravers were arranged in the 
most systematic manner, and the 
prices marked on each with the most 
perfect knowledge of their value. She 
could hand me the work of any par- 
ticular master, and speak at length of 
its merits.”* 


PSTRIEB'S MERITS AS LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


In 1816, he exhibited Glendaloch 
and Glenmaluire at Somerset House. 
He continued to employ himself at 
landscape up to 1820, when Crom- 
well’s “ Beauties of Ireland” came 
out. His drawings for that publica- 
tion were made in mono-chrome (one 
hue in various depths), and he pro- 
duced for this and similar collections 
about a hundred and fifty views, dis- 
tinguished by the careful drawing of 
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the figures and buildings. The light 
was very artistically disposed, and 
the drawings exhibited considerable 
depth and breadth of shadow. Trees 
are the darling objects of some land- 
scape-artists. They afford beauties 
which cannot be attained by the other 
component parts of a prospect; but 
these interesting features of iand- 
scape scenery had no particular in- 
terest for George Petrie. Long sweeps 
of richly coloured verdure, long cur- 
ves formed by the relations of hill and 
valley, grassy platforms, from the 
edges of which rocks slope or fall 
sheer to dark lakes, graceful figures 
perched on rock or stone, charming 
effects of cloud edges, touched by the 
slanting rays of the sun, fans of light 
issuing from dark cloud rifts, and 
gladdening portions of the view,— 
such accidents and effects as these, 
frequently combined witha foreground 
glowing in green, relieved by red 
touches, and all enhanced by the deep 
purple-gray haze filling the end of 
the valley, or obscuring the hill side, 
were the scenes which his delicate 
and harmonious pencil delighted to 
produce. Every artist knows the 
difficulty of truthfully representing 
an expanse of verdure with only 
slight variations in depth, so as 
to combine truth with an absence of 
rawness. This our artist well knew 
how to accomplish. Delightful was 
the effect in many of his pieces, es- 
pecially when enhanced by a dark 
mass of heath where reds and deep 
warm greens could be introduced. 

His biographer copies from the 
Dublin Nanodey Magazine of 
March 1866, some remarks on the 
character of Petrie’s views, which 
are well worth a second quotation. 

“A drawing made by Petrie dur- 
ing any part of his long artistic life 
possesses the value of a photograph. 

‘ . His drawings and pictures 
were peculiarly imbued with that in- 
describable charm, which, for want of 
a better word, has been styled feel- 
ing, and which only genius of the 
highest order can confer. 

“ His simplest sketch assumed the 
character of a painted poem : a green 
hill side, a shattered cross, a ruined 
watch-tower, as treated by his genius, 


* The Life and Labours in Art and Archeology of George Petrie, Lu.D., M.R.I.A., &e. 
By William Stokes, m.p., p.c.L. London; Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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became the subject of a picture, the 
indescribable charm of which rivetted 
the attention, and set the imagination 
at work.” 

At the opening of the Royal Hi- 
bernian Academy in 1826, George 
Petrie was only “ Associate;” next 
year he enjoyed the rank of full 
Academician. In 1831 was exhibited 
one of his most masterly productions, 
“‘ Gougane Barra,” in which he inves- 
ted the natural features of the roman- 
tic retreat with all the charms in the 
yet of skyey influences to confer. 

he biographer thus describes the 
effect of this fine picture. 

“The lake is surrounded by hills, 
whose apparent height is increased by 
a shrowding veil of mist, while the 
day is overcast with dark clouds. 
There is a partial break in this gloomy 
canopy over head, through which a 
— sun-ray falls vertically on the 
still waters of the lonely lake, on the 
ruins, and the wild wood which hangs 
above them, as if to show that even 
in its desolation and ruin,and instorm 
and darkness, some light from Hea- 
ven still falls on this old scene of 
Christian worship. There is in this 
picture a depth as well as transpa- 
rency of colour, and a solemnity of 
effect, equalled only by that of the 
* Circle of Stones.’ ”’ 

Much of Petrie’s peculiar power 
consisted in giving a poetic character 
to the mere physical features of his 
landscape by the arrangement of the 
light, the configurations of the clouds, 
and the management of mists, show- 
ers, and aerial perspective. Probably 
any given prospect was never yet 
seen under the same skyey glow or 
gloom, but still the arrangement was 
such as might take place any day at 
the hour selected by the artist. 

This faculty of investing inanimate 
scenes with a glowing medium not 
properly belonging to them did not 
depend (we quote his biographer) 
“on addition or subtraction of any 
detail of form, for his representations 
are faithful to the most minute par- 
ticular, but it seems to arise from a 
power of which the artist was uncon- 
scious, of holding communion with 
his subjects. All the points of his- 
torical knowledge, all the memories 
of collateral events, and all the 
thoughts of a reflecting, loving, and 
poetic soul as to the past, present, and 
future of the people, with whose 
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story these remains were connected, 
arose before him as he painted, and 
so, over all his works a sad and sun- 
set gold is made to shine, and we see 
the rude and early oratory, the primi- 
tive oratory, the Cistercian Church, 
and the Norman Castle through the 
mental light of him, who seemed born 
to be at once their preserver and 
historian.” 

Of Petrie’s explorings in the west 
—Clonmacnois and the Arran Isles 
in chief—we can in this place merely 
allude to his admiration of the pure 
and harmless lives of the islanders, 
the paternal care of Mr. O’Flaherty, 
the then resident proprietor, and the 
unceasing efforts of the parish priest, 
one of the good old school, Father 
O'Flaherty, for the weal of his primi- 
tive flock, under the disadvantages of 
great age, and ill health. 


MIS EARLY LITERARY ESSAYS, 


Our artist’s first literary attempt 
was (as is supposed) a leading article 
in the Dublin Hxaminer of May 1816, 
on the state of the Fine Arts in Ire- 
land, the various attempts made for 
their encouragement, the exhibitions 
of 1809 and 1810, the division of the 
artists into two rival bodies, and their 
absorption into the Royal Dublin 
Society. He treated this subject 
in several successive numbers, con- 
tending that the general cultivation 
of the mind should be united with 
art education, mere imitation of ani- 
mate or inanimate nature being an 
aecomplishment of little value either 
to the individual or to society. 

During fifty-six weeks of 1832 and 
1833, Mr. Petrie, assisted by the Rev. 
Cesar Otway, and Mr. John Donovan, 
supported the valuable periodical, the 
Dublin Penny Journal, and in 1840- 
1841 he edited the Jrish Penny 
Journal. These are decidedly the 
best cheap periodicals that Ireland 
has yet seen. The Rev. Cesar Otway, 
as we have said, assisted in the earlier 
work, and Messrs. O’Curry, Fergu- 
son, Anster, Mangan, Carleton, Wills, 
and Aubrey de Vere contributed to 
the latter. Ireland, we are sorry to 
acknowledge, is a shabby patroness of 
her native literature. The chief cir- 
culation of these national periodicals 
was in English cities and towns, and 
both serials were brought to a close 
for want of deserved support, not for 
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lack of merit. Chance copies in the 
present day fetch more at auctions 
than the original published price. 
Most of Mr. Petrie’s contributions 
were of an antiquarian or historic 
character. “These,” as Dr. Stokes 
remarks, “often took a wider range, 
when he indulged in reflections in- 
duced by the history of the rnins and 
their surrounding scenery.” From his 
account of Monasterboice, in Louth, 
we submit a few extracts. After 
alluding to the scantiness of wood 
and the profusion of water, and 
generally the great extent of prospect 
owing to the undulating character of 
the surface of the ground, in Irish 
views, he goes on :— 

“Sparkling streams are visible 
everywhere, and shining lakes and 
noble rivers come into view in rapid 
succession, while ranges of blue moun- 
tains are rarely wanting to bound the 
distant horizon. The colours with 
which nature has painted our island 
are equally peculiar. There is no 
variety of green, whether of depth or 
vivid brightness, which is not to be 
found covering it. They are hues 
which can be seen nowhere else in 
equal force, and even our bogs, which 
are so numerous, with all their muta- 
tions of colour, now purple, and anon 
red, or brown, or black, by their 
vigorous contrasts give additional 
beauty and life to the landscape, and 
assist in imparting to it a sort of 
national individuality. Our very 
clouds have to a great degree a dis- 
tinctive character—the result of the 
humidity of our climate; they havea 
grandeur of form and size, and a force 
of light and shadow, that are but 
rately seen in other countries. They 
are /rith clouds, at one time bright 
and stinny, and in the next flinging 
their dark shadcws over the land- 
seape, and involving it in gloomy 
grandeur. It is this striking force of 
contrast in almost everything we 
look at, that the peculiarity of our 
scenery chiefly consists, and it appears 
to havestamped the general character 
of our people with those contrasting 
lights and shades so well exhibite 
in our exquisite and strongly-marked 
national music, in which all varieties 
of sentiment are so deeply yet har- 
moniously blended as to produce on 
the mind efiects perhaps in some 
degree saddening, but withal most 
delightfully sweet and soothing.” 
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In 1827 Sir W. R. Hamilton, and 
in 1828 Mr. Petrie, joined the Royal 
Irish Academy. About the same 
time it obtained the accession of 
several members who have since shed 
honour on the Institution. Up to 
this time it possessed no museum and 
comparatively few manuscripts. In 
1829 when Dr. Petrie became member 
of council, he collected, and arranged, 
and put in a place of safety, the stone 
weapons and implements which had 
~s lying neglected on an upper 

oor. 


HIS SERVICES TO THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


In 1831, at the sale of the library of 
the late Austin Cooper, he secured 
for the academy the autograph copy 
of the second part of the celebrated 
“Annals of the Four Masters,” then 
lying unnamed and neglected, but 
since carefully edited and brought out 
by the firm of Hodges and Smith in 
a style worthy of the subject. The 
——— of the first part had long 
enriched the Stowe Library. This 
literary and historic treasure had 
passed from the representatives of the 
O’Gara family into the hands of 
Charles O’Connor. It afterwards 
became the property of Colonel Bur- 
ton Gapncionl, Mr. Austin Cooper 
being the last private proprietor. 

Mr. Petrie having declared the 
name of his purchase before the con- 
clusion of the sale, he was offered 
£100 over the purchase-money by Sir 
Thomas Phillips’ agent, and on his 
rejection of the offer was requested 
to name the sum which would satisfy 
him. He was buying at his own risk, 
but preferred the interest of the 
Academy to his own pecuniary ad- 
vantage, and thus the rare old history 
became one of our national treasures. 
The sluggish spirit which had per- 
vaded the academy for the first 
quarter of the century being expelled 
by the accession of Dr. Petrie and 
other energetic souls, many valuable 
manuscripts were obtained along with 
various priceless archeological relics, 
and now enrich the library and mu- 
geum, 

In 1837 the Museum began mate- 
rially to be enlarged. r. Under- 
wood’s small but valuable collection 
forming as it werethe nucleus. Pro- 
fessor MacCullagh strenuously aided 
the good work; the purchase of the 
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fine relic, the “ Cross of Cong,” bein 
due to his activity. On the 24tho 
June, 1839, this rare specimen of 
ancient Irish skill, and some magnifi- 
cent gold torques from Tara, were 
first presented at the academy by 
this gentleman. In succession were 
obtained the valuable collection of 
Dr. Dawson, Dean of St. Patrick’s— 
value £1,000—and the Domhnach 
Airgid. This was a silver shrine 
made for the preservation of a 
wPy, of the Gospels, presented by 
St. Patrick to St. MacCarthen, first 
Bebop of Clogher (Cloch Oir, Stone 
of Gold). It was discovered in Mona- 
ghan in 1831, and after some nego- 
tiations purchased by Mr. Westenra, 
afterwards Lord Rossmore, for three 
hundred pounds. He generously 
offered it to the Academy or the 
University for the sum which he had 
paid, but through some inexcusable 
dawdling on their parts, the relic was 
neatiy lost to the country. Professor 
MacCullagh again came to the rescue, 
and after an interval of fourteen 
years, the Domhnach became national 
property. In 1858 Dr. Petrie was 
requested to prepare a catalogue of 
the Museum. o execute this task 
in accordance with his own high es- 
timate of such a work, would have 
exhausted the span of an ordinary life 
—it was onlycommenced. Dr. Petrie’s 
services to the Academy are properly 
eupeeniated by his biographer. 

“To those who watched the growth of 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, from the time when Irish arch- 
sology was first studied in a scientific 
spirit, and Irish antiquities appealed 
to as the witnesses of the country’s 
history, it is plain that for its exist- 
ence Ireland is indebted to one 
master-mind. His grave is only 
covered by the y sod, but this 
Museum created by his energies, and 
advanced by the feeling which he in- 
spired, is his true and fitting monu- 
ment.” 


PRTRIE’S LABOURS ON THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


We fancy future archzologists 
pouring curses on the mischances 
that arrested the progress of the 
Ordnance Survey according to the 
pi rome design. Consider the volume 
on Londonderry, the amount of statis- 
tical, topographical, archeological, 
and philological information therein 
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contained, and the subject matter 
so nicely illustrated. Fancy thirty- 
two such volumes side side in 
every public library, and in the 
library of every Irish nobleman and 
wealthy gentleman. Oalculate the 
value of these literary treasures to 
all succeeding generations, — Lords 
Lieutenant, landed proprietors, arch- 
wologists, and historians, and say 
what should be the amount that 
frightened Government from accom- 
plishing that great national work. 

“A memoir (we quote from the 
text) was to accompany the map of 
each county, so that when completed, 
the work of the Ordnance Survey 
would embrace not the geographical 
features of the country alone, but also 
the geology, natural history, ancient 
and modern records, antiquities, eco- 
nomic state, and social condition of 
each and every barony, townland, 
and parish throughout the length 
and breadth of the land.” 

In 1826 Captain Larcom was or- 
dered to enter on the surveying de- 
partment of this work. The chain 
and level business thus committed to 
the Sappers and Miners, that higher 
portion of the task which required a 
superior intelligence and an education 
in art, history, and archeology, was 
committed to such men as Péetrie, 
O’Curry, O'Donovan, O’Connor, 
O’ Keeffe, Downes, Du Noyer, and 
Wakeman. Were the noble project 
now resumed, could such men be 
found, and could the information on 
archwological subjects and ancient 
names, which might have heen 
readily obtained forty years since, be 
got in any year of e during what 
now remains of this a 

In the year 1839 was publishedjthe 
first and only volume of the labours 
of the survey, and very creditable 
was it to the different gentlemen 
employed in its issue. General atten- 
tion was attracted by it, among other 
intere subjects, to the great 
Caisiol (stone fortress) of Ailleach on 
the eastern shore of Lough Swilly— 
a building referred to and described in 
former pages of this Magazine, and 
remarkable for its simple construc- 
tion, and the extent of ground within 
its circular enclosure, 

From a sketch by Mr, Wakeman 
of these admirable collaborateurs, 
and their division of labour, we make 
a few extracts. 
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“Tn the little back wared in Great 
Charles-street (Mr. Petrie’s house 


we used to meet daily. 
mean 


By WE 
John O'Donovan, Eugene 
Ourry Clarence Mangan, P. O’Keeffe, 
J. 0 Gonnor, besides two or three 
more. The duty of the office was to 
collect every possible information, 
antiquarian or topographical, about 
that poeeeree portion of the country 
which was at the time being surveyed. 
All sorts of old documents were ex- 
amined; old spellings of names com- 
pared and considered. O’Donovan 
and Curry, even then the first Celtic 
scholars of the age, settled the ortho- 
graphy of the towns, villages, baronies, 
, 80 that the ordnance maps might 
be as correct in a literary sense as 
they undoubtedly were as surveys. 
- . + Petrie as head of the office 
superintended everything, and the 
mass of antiquarian and topographi- 
cal information collected, far exceeded 
the expectations of the most sanguine. 
is I should like to dwell a 
moment on the scene of that very 
happy time when we used to meet in 
Dr. Petrie’s back parlour. There 
was our venerable chief with his 
ever-ready smile and gracious word, 
then poor Clarence Mangan with his 
~~ puns and jokes, and odd little 
oak, and wonderful hat, his flax- 
coloured wig and false teeth, and the 
inevitable bottle of tar-water, from 
which he would sip and sip all day, 
except when asleep with a plain desk 
for a pillow. He would persist 
in wearing a huge pair of dark green 
spec whieh had the effect of 
setting off his wan and wax-like 
countenance with as much force as 
could be accomplished by the contrast 
of colour. Sometimes, even in the 
most settled weather, he might be 
seen parading the streets with a 
voluminous umbrella under each 


Dr. Stokes’s encomiums on O’Curry 
and O’Donovan are too welldeserved 
and too appropriate to be omitted. 

“These genuine Irishmen, racy of 
the soil, were taken to their rest be- 
fore the decease of their loved chief, 
to whom in life and death they had 
been faithful and true, and their best 
epitaph will be, that they had long 

nerously and earnestly worked with 

im and for him in dispelling error, 
and laying the foundations of a true 
history of the country.” 
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Notwithstanding the cordiai wel- 
come which their volume received on 
its ap ce from the scientific and 
literar ee such men as 
Lord Brougham, Mr. Babbage, M. 
Pictet, and the world of letters 
generally, the work was stopped by 
an order from the Master-General of 
Ordnance under Government direc- 
tions of course. 

After the lapse of years, and under 
another government, Viscount Adare, 
now Lord Dunraven, presided over 
an influential meeting in London, 
from which emanated a deputation to 
Sir Robert Peel. That enlightened 
minister, ever ready to forward the 
interests of literature and arche- 
ology, got a commission appointed, 
consisting of Lord Adare, Mr. Young, 
and Captain Boldero, and these 
gentlemen recommended the resump- 
tion of thesurveying operations, under 
the superintendence of Captain Lar- 
com, the higher duties being com- 
mitted as before to Mr. Petrie, with 
Sir R. Kane as an assistant. 

After all this labour and anxiety, 
the only boon obtained by the nation, 
or its representative, the Royal Irish 
Academy, was the gift of one hun- 
dred volumes of the MS. matter pre- 
pared for publication, and eleven 
volumes of antiquarian drawings. 
These were entrusted tothe R. I. A. 
in 1860. 

Of course excuses were, in Irish 
phrase, as “plenty as blackberries” 
on the na of the Government, but 
as Dr. Stokes remarks, “it seems as 
if some strong, though concealed in- 
fluence, had been brought to bear on 
the Government in reference to the 
danger of re-opening questions of 
Irish local history. These one-sided 
views prevailed, and the great under- 
taking so earnestly desired by all who 
wished for the future prosperity and 
happiness of the country was finally 
given up.” 

If these fears existed, nothing could 
be moreillusory. The living descen- 
dants of ancient dispossessed chiefs, at 
least such as would be likely to have 
the work in their possession, do not 
‘belong to the troublesome order, who 
would now seek to disturb the great 

reat grandchildren of the old Anglo- 

orman intruders. Denis O’Shaugh- 
nessy, peasant farmer, might perhaps 
discover by a careful study of a 
volume, that Jemmy Spriggs, his 
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neighbour, enjoys a farm which in 
the year of 1300, belonged to 
one of his old ancestors. Denis, in 
this case, mighthave a“‘configuration” 
with Spriggs, but his literary and 
archeological tastes are of the most 
meagre quality. He would probably 
never hear of, much less read, the 
volume, and therefore Spriggs might 
sleep on both ears, asthe French say, 
and the public peace suffer no inter- 
ruption. 

t is pleasant to know that besides 
the 100 MS. volumes under the care 
of the Royal Irish Academy, 300 more 
are safe in the central office of the 
survey, Phoenix Park. 


TARA, 


The essay on Tara, a portion of the 
contemplated memoir on Meath, was 
read by Dr. Petrie, in November, 
1837, before the Royal Irish Academy, 
was afterwards printed among their 
Transactions, and the author awarded 
the gold medal. He had proceeded 
in his investigations with caution and 
sound judgment. Having had the 
hill carefully mapped, he and Mr. 
O'Donovan went over the ground, 
carefully attended by Captains Bord 
and Larcom, marked where buildings 
once had stood, and afterwards com- 
pared their positions with those of 
the erections mentioned in the Dinn- 
seanchus and the Leabhar Gabhula, 
or Book of Conquests. The position 
of a spring still existing was pointed 
out in these very ancient tracts. This 
was a good point of departure, and 
aided the two antiquaries in iden- 
tifying the correctness of the old 
books. The positions of no less than 
a score of buildings were ascertained. 
This success tended to secure canfi- 
dence in those old literary treasures 
left us, which are not professed ro- 
mances. 

Two maps accompany the me- 
moir,—the first, that originally ex- 
ecuted by the officers of the survey 
of still existing remains, and corrected 
by Petrie, and O'Donovan, attended 
by Sir T. Larcom ; the second is a 
map laid down according to the ancient 
documents. The comparing of these 
maps is a matter of the deepest 
interest, for their similarity is almost 
perfect, the former being deficient 
only in these monuments which have 
been obliterated by time. 
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One of the most valuable docu- 
ments connected with Tara, and per- 
haps of all our celtic remains, is the 
“ Hymn of St. Patrick,” pronounced 
by Ussher to be a thousand years old 
in his day (seventeenth century). It 
is preserved in the Liber Hymnorum 
be onging to Trinity College. It is 
included in Dr. Petrie’s Memoir, to- 
gether with a translation into Eng- 
lish. The saint is said to have sung 
it on his approach to Tara when sur- 
rounded by his enemies, and very 
quaint and energetic it is, expressive 
of the danger in which he stands, 
but also of the mighty defences at 
hand and around him. After con- 
necting himself in spirit with the 
Creator, and every good thing pro- 
ceeding from him, he invokes pro- 
tection. 


“So have I invoked all these powers 


Between myself and every dangerous 
merciless power, 


Opposed unto my body and my soul; 
Against the incantations of false pro- 
phets, the black laws of heathendom, 
The false laws of heresy, the craft of 

idolatry, 
The spells of women, and smiths, and 
druids. 


And all knowledge that hath defiled the 
soul of man.” 


With such zeal burning up the 
hearts of St. Patrick and his coad- 
jutors to banish from the hearts and 
minds of men the spirit and form of 
idolatry, it is little to be wondered at 
that we know so little of the my- 
thology of our pagan ancestors. The 
early Christian scribes, the clergy, 
would have thought it a profanation 
to sit down, and do for Celtic pagan- 
dom what the Icelandic priest, Se- 
mund, did for the Norse system. 
Their time was too short for mission- 
ary labours, and making legible copies 
of the Gospels, the Psalms, and 
Rituals. Patrick himself‘is reported 
to have burned a large amount of 
heathen treatises, in reference to 
which we can fancy an out-and-out 
archeologist of our days expostu- 
lating with the saint’s spirit, and re- 

resenting how easy it would have 

een to have put the documents into a 
strong box, and given it in charge to 
the Custos of the Cathedral of 
Armagh, with license to open it after 
the lapse of some centuries more or 
less. 

We need not dwell on the offence 








taken by Sir William Betham at the 
honour conferred on Dr. Petrie’s 


y. 
An essay of his own had been re- 


jected, his zeal for the glory of the 


Celtic tongue having carried him be- 
yond all reasonable bounds. Finding 
some etymological, or at least, pho- 
netic coincidences in several words in 
the Etruscan inscriptions and words 
met in Celtic, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the languages were dialects 
of a parent tongue, without testing 
his comparison by grammatical struc- 
ture. The council would not order 
the paper to be printed, hence the 
wounded feeling betrayed by Sir Wil- 
liam Betham. 

Dr. Stokes has included in his 
memoir, a number of delightful let- 
ters, 1838, &c., of Dr. Petrie and his 
associates to each other, as they per- 
formed explorations in different parts 
of the country, neta | stone 
circles, Ogham inscriptions, bee-hive 
stone houses, &c. He and Dr. Dono- 
van feared that the Oghams could 
not be traced up to pagan times, and 
consequently that we should have no 

roofs that the pagan Irish possessed 
etters. But the discovery of a cave 
near Killarney, whose roof was nearly 
all covered with Oghams, made their 
minds easy. 

From this correspondence we learn 
how unceasing was the application of 
these able and zealous men to that 
business which occupied their entire 
thoughts and feelings. 


THE ROUND TOWERS :—OUR NATIONAL RIDDLE. 


There are in our country masters 
and students in archeology, who 
rhaps are capable of discussing re- 
gious and political questions with 
calmness; whose anger would not be 
much excited when defending the 
character of a dear friend, but who 
can no more be composed when our 
Round Towers are the theme, than if 
their mother’s honour or their father’s 
honesty were assailed. 

The two parties between whom 
“the war is,” in Mr. apa are 
seology, sportively nick-name eac 
chee Cbreiane and Heathens. The 


quarrel between them is a very pretty © 


one, and likely to endure, there is so 
much to be said on either side. The 
Heathens labour under this disadvan- 
tage, that they attribute the erection 
of these architectural enigmas to a 
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people, of whom nothing is known 
except their name, and as much of 
their history as the bards have chosen 
to leave unsmothered under legendary 
matter. That there were early settlers 
in our country called the Firbolgs, 
and that they were forced to the 
western coasts, and into the western 
isles, by a stronger and more civilized 
people called the Danaans, must be 
granted, unless we treat the early his- 
tory of every country as unmixed 
fable. It was not the rule with the 
later bardic historians to invent pure 
fiction, and pass it off for history. 
They took matters of fact, clothed by 
earlier historians in a poetic garb, and 
added mythological or legendary em- 
bellishments. There is every proba- 
bility that a siege was endured by 
Troy, and that there were such men 
as Theseus, Hercules, Jason, and 
many others mentioned in Greek le- 
gends ; but it is useless to endeavour 
to extract their real history from the 
wrappings in which the poets have 
enveloped it. 

The people found in the island on 
St. Patrick’s arrival, had reduced to 
obedience and humbler walks of life 
those Danaans just mentioned. They 
themselves showed no taste for raising 
buildings, except those of the most 
rude and simple workmanship, and 
the earliest lessons they received in 
architecture, properly so called, were 
imparted by the Christian Mission- 
aries. Living Heathens do not ascribe 
to them the task of having launched 
into air the slender piles in dispute. 
“The wise and skilful Danaans had 
brought the various arts with them 
from the East. They raised these 
‘ Celestial Indexes’ for this or that 
purpose, and when the Milesians got 
possession of the country, they were 
unable or unwilling to disturb these 
piles of which they stood in awe, as 
they looked on their foundersas having 
possessed supernatural powers.” 

A serious objection to this hypo- 
thesis is raised by the non-existence 
of Round Towers in Denmark or 
South Sweden, the latest halting- 
place of the Danaans, previous to 
their descent on Erin, and their de- 
feat of the Firbolgs near Cong; but 
their champions remark that their 
stay in these countries was of compa- 
ratively short duration. An objection 
to their Christian origin is the long 
continued dislike of the Milesians, 
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pagan or Christian, to the trouble of 
raising elaborate buildings in stone. 
St. Malachy (Circa. 1100), popular as 
he was with his flock, incurred their 
serious displeasure by a a stone 
cathedral, ‘‘ Their ancient clergy and 
their own ancestors were content with 
good wooden buildings, and why 
should they exhibit impudence in 
striving to excel them ?” 

The Christians say that every Round 
Tower was in the neighbourhood of a 
Christian church. The Heathens re- 
tort—“It is the churches which were 
in the neighbourhood of the Towers, 
the early missionaries selecting loca- 
lities reverenced by the people for 
this purpose. It is beyond doubt,” say 
they, “that the Milesians held these 
heaven-pointing shafts in reverence. 
The missionaries were influenced by 
the motives which converted Roman 
temples into Christian basilicas.” 

“* Moreover” say the heathens, “the 
original Christian churches built near 
the towers were of wretched construc- 
tion, and have scarcely left one stone 
on another, the early missionaries be- 
ing much more intent on saving the 
souls of their half pagan flock than 
upon exhibiting architectural skill.” 

r. Petrie, however, declared that 
some of the small adjoining churches 
exhibited the same materials and 
mode of workmanship. This would 
be perhaps the strongest argument on 
the Christian side. Not having his 
noble work on the Round Towers at 
hand, we are unable to quote the 
localities in which the correspondence 
isto be seen. The Christians say they 
were Bell-steeples, the heathens can- 
not find any relic of the ringing appa- 
ratus that might not be the result of 
an afterthought, and consider the 
structure with its four small orifices 
near the top, ill-adapted to fling the 
| sounds to any distance. 

he “ Christian” urges, there is not 
the shadow of an authority to prove 
that the pagan Irish used cement, or 
could turn an arch. 

The Heathen replies—“Right as 
far as the Milesians were concerned. 
The towers were erected by an earlier 
and more skillful race.” 

The Christian responds—‘ How 
can you account for asuperior degree 
of knowledge in the elder people ?” 
To which the eathen rejoins—* Can 
you account for the wonderful mecha- 
nical skill and power possessed by 
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the very ancient builders of the pyra- 
mids, their elevation of a 
needle, their conveyance of a Monoly- 
thic temple from upper to lower 
Egypt, or even the erection of 
immense Cromlechs, pillar stones, 
the stone avenues at Carnac, &c., 
by the early Celts of these islands 
and Brittany ages previous to the 
dawn of history ?” 

The Christian answers—“ There is 
mention made in our histories of the 
erection of these Cloictheachs.” 

The Heathen answers-—“Cloictheach 
(Bell-house) may mean an ordinary 
steeple. The only round tower men- 
tioned as raised in Christian time is 
that of Tomgreany (7'uaim Greine, 
Sun’s fort) in the county of Clare. 
Such was the inferiority of the men 
and the materials used by them, that 
not one stone of that edifice now rests 
on another. Look at the Danaans’ 
workmanship. When one of their 
towers was flung down, the structure 
held together as if it were a stout iron 
cylinder.” 

The Christian replies—* No one 
before General Vallancey’s time pro- 
nounced them of pagan origin.” 

The Heathen answers—‘ Mention 
any Celtic archeologist of eminence 
before that earnest and patriotic, if 
not sound-judging man, Hibernis 
Hibernior. I except Lhuyd and 
O'Flaherty, but don’t recollect whe- 
ther they said anything about them.” 

Christean.—There isa MS. in Trinit 
College which treats of church-build- 
ing and the wages of the workmen, in 
which the'three principal erections, the 
deartheach (oratory), the daimliag 
(stone church) and the cloictheach 
(Bell Tower) are specified, and regula- 
tion made for the height and diameter 
of the bell-tower in accordance with 
the proportions of the church. 

eathen.—The first convenient day 
that occurs, we will visit the library, 
examine the MS., and resume our dis- 
cussion. Probably the bell tower 
there mentioned is no more to be 
found in our day than the oratory 
or the church. 

Christian.—It is beyond dispute 
that these towers were used for bel- 
fries. So many allusions are found 
to this, their use in our Christian 
annals, 

Heathen.—I have not the slightest 
objection to their being so used, nor 
to their being converted into special 
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store-rooms for Church plate, &c., 
nor to their use as places of retreat 
from the fury of the Danes. The 
clergy and their people found them 
ready to their hands for these and 


other useful pur 
Christian.-W hat do you suppose 


was the object of their erection by the 
Danaans,—say about the time of the 
Trojan war ? 

1eathen.—I’m not particular. They 
might be used in worship, they were 
excellently adapted for places of 
refuge; cunning star-gazers might 
have watched the transit of star or 
planet across the fields of their small 
casements. No one can deny the 
debasing nature of some portions of 
the worship of the pagan nations; 
and though I would not for a small 
consideration read Henry O'Brien’s 
Lucubrations a second time—I would 
not decidedly pronounce them utterly 
erroneous. ou cannot disprove 
though you may be disgusted with 
the perusal of some of the authorities 
quoted by him. 

Christian.—You and your party 
seem instinctively to have assumed a 
certain theory, as children assume the 
belief of their parents, or the scholars 
of the middle ages the Aristotelian 
philosophy, and you make every- 
thing fit into its grooves. We gather 
facts, and argue from induction, and 
establish our theory accordingly. 
Dr. Petrie examined with his own 
eyes the towers and the adjoining 
ecclesiastical ruins, and has advanced 
nothing but what admits of the most 
convincing proofs. 

Heathen.—You would be wrong if 
you said anything derogatory to your 
amiable, patient, and hard-working 
chief. In our discussion we have 
founded no argument on the present 
exterior markings of some of the 
buildings, nor on the condition of 
the interior, nor what has been found 
in some of them. Buildings aged 
from 1,000 to 3,000 years, must have 
been liable to various treatments from 
respectful and disrespectful hands. 
In one case the safety of the pile was 
endangered by an undermining pro- 
cess instituted by a zealous controver- 
sialist.” 

EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS. 

Readers of old-world fancy, who 


can go through this most interesting 
work at their leisure, will be much 
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interested by the graphic accounts of 
the early churches and bee-hive stone 
houses so common in the western 
and south-western maritime districts 
of Ireland. Several of these were 
furnished by F. W. Burton, R.H.A- 
The old oratories of Gallerus and 
Kilmalchedar, in the county of Kerry, 
may be taken as representatives of 
these Dearteachs. The building was 
an oblong parallelogram ; a small 
window was pierced in the end wall, 
the doorway was of the Egyptian 
style, the jambs inclining to each other 
from their bases, and supporting a 
flat slab. The roof was similar to 
those of the great cave near the 
Boyne, and formed by every layer of 
flags or stones, from a certain height, 
overlapping the layer immediately 
under it, till one flat layer formed the 
ridge. On the cope-stone of each end 
gable was a socket to receive the base 
ofacross. The transverse section of the 
building was, in outline, a depressed 
Gothicarch. Near each oratory were 
small stone houses, roofed in the same 
manner and round in form. They 
were the cells of the monks, copied 
from the houses found by the mission- 
aries on the western coasts and in the 
western islands, where stone was more 
easily procured than wood. The stone 
roofs were continued even when up- 
right walls were reared. When lime 
came first to be used it was spilled in 
as liquid mortar among the dry work, 
through which it penetrated as far as 
it found access. The average dimen- 
sions of the earlier churches were 
thirty-six by fifteen feet. 

The existence of churches in the 
so-called Norman style, in remote 
= of Ireland, where the Anglo- 

orman rule was latest acknowledged 
and the fact of the buildings in these 

arts exhibiting better designs and 

etter workmanship than correspond- 
ing buildings in England, sufficiently 
prove the skill of our architects and 
the existence of fine stone buildings 
before the date of the English Inva- 
sion. Where we discover a know- 
ledge of sculpture among a people we 
may take their proficiency in archi-. 
tecture as granted. The principal 


cross at Clonmacnois, sculptured in 
the tenth century (the legend being 
“A Prayer for Flann, son of Mael- 
seachlan”) exhibits much experience 
and power, so does one of the crosses 
at Monasterboyce. 


The church at 
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Kilmalchedar, in Kerry, and one of 
those at Glendaloch, are instances. 
Mr. Petrie discovered in the church 
of St. Dairbhile, in the wild district 
of the Mullet, in Erris, architectural 
ornamentation, though the building 
is as old as the sixth century. That 
the improvements on the very early 
style of our architecture were not due 
to the teaching of Anglo-Norman 
masters in the art, is evident from 
this circumstance, quoted by Dr. 
Stokes : 

“ While the ornamental art of the 
ancient churches differs remarkably 
from that seen on the Norman build- 
ings of England, it has perfect simi- 
larity with that of the Irish illumi- 
nated manuscripts, jewelled reli- 
quaries, sculptured crosses, and in- 
scribed tomb-stones. Of these a vast 
number of instances can be given.” 

Though the early ecclesiastical 
structures gradually assumed orna- 
mentation they still, in a great many 
instances, retained their original sim- 
plicity of form, «.¢, a large oblong 
room, with the door in the western 
wall, the window in the eastern wall, 
and the chancel in that end commu- 
nicating with the main building by 
an arch. 

Our ecclesiastical architecture en- 
gaged much of Petrie’s attention dur- 
ing his most useful and patriotic life. 
He well earned the eulogium pro- 
nounced on him by his eloquent 
biographer. 

“Dr. Petrie, then, as the vindicator 
of the piety, learning, and influence 
of the early saints and ecclesiastics of 
Ireland, as the dispeller of the base- 
less theories which brought her litera- 
ture into contempt, as the historian 
of her progress in those arts which 
the enlightenment of a pure religion 
developed, and as the founder of that 
inductive school of archeology by 
which the old and abundant literature, 
long treated asa fable, is proved to 
be true and priceless in value, the 
amount of national gratitude is not to 
be measured.” 

We cannot help quoting one of his 
playfully earnest letters to O’Dono- 
van, then in Erris :— 

““My Dear Joun,—I have heard 
from Captain Larcom of your dis- 
coveries in Inis Gluaire (Isle of Gory) 
and I have no doubt but you would 
make equally interesting discoveries 
in each of the other islands. You 
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should, if ible, see them all, par- 
ticular] ffin, where they have the 
bell of St. Colman—I wish you would 
steal or buy it—Iniscaher, Clare Is- 
land, &c. These would be truly the 

laces to pick up antiquities, particu- 
arly bronze pins, which they con- 
stantly find in the cemeteries. 

“T have been surprised that you 
have not, as yet, noticed the cyclo- 
pean works at Dunamore. If you 
omit seeing them you will be the death 
of me. There are also some very re- 
markable grave-yards and tombs in 
Achill. Don’t forget them.” 


MIBITARY ARCHITECTURE, BATTLE-FIELDS, &c. 


Not the least interesting portion of 
the volume are the letters to O'Dono- 
van, Lord Dunraven, &c. The letters 
to O'Donovan are eminently interest- 
ing and instructive. He discusses 
with him the ages of various ecclesi- 
astical buildings, points characteristic 
of the purely Irish edifices, excep- 
tions to general rules, &c. No one 
could excel O’ Donovan in mere Celtic 
philology. He was master of the 
names, but Petrie was master of the 


— 

e have detected a trifling 
chronological error of his at page 205. 
He there says that the only Art, King 
of Leinster, that he could find, lived 
in the middle of the twelfth century. 
The man, however, that defeated all 
the force which the Pale could bring 
against him between Kilmainbam 
and Dublin, and left the titles of 
“ Bloody Ford” and “Bloody Bridge” 
to localities, in the neighbourhood of 
Watling-street, should have been 
found with more ease. He died at 
New Ross, in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century. 

It is to be regretted that the essay 
on the military architecture of Ire- 
land, read before the Academy in 
1834, and rewarded with a gold medal, 
has not been published. It was not 
printed in the “ Transactions,” as he 
withdrew it for revision, but this 
revision, owing to more pressing de- 
mand on his time, never took place. 

There is a feeling abroad that the 
native Irish pesneanes no fortified 
castles, but if the assertion possess 
general truth, it is not unattended by 
exceptions. Of these the Castle of 
Tuam, built by Roderic O’Connor, 
well deserves mention. It was inthe 
Norman style, consisting of a strong 
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keep, extensive court, and surrounded 
by outworks, and with towers at the 
angles, a deep fosse into which the 
waters of the neighbouring river were 
brought, &c. Turloch O'Connor 
erected four castles in Galway, be- 
tween 1127 and 1134. Theround castles 
of Aghadoe and Lough Oughter were 
of great antiquity, as is the Hags 
Castle on Lough Mask. The walls of 
this fortress approach the verge of 
the island; they were of grouted 
work, very thick and strong, and 
served as defence to various dwell- 
ings built within them. Fortifications 
such as this, t.¢. merely a strong en- 
closing wall, are called shells, and 
specimens are still standing at Car- 
aif, Arundel, Tamworth, &c. 

The various places of strength used 
by the natives may be classed under 
the caisiol, the stone fortress, and the 
lios, the earth fortress. Dun Aileach 
and the great fort of Dun Aingus in 
Arranmore, present good examples of 
the first. Two circular strong unce- 
mented walls standing neareach other 
unite near the top, the ‘outer wall 
being carried somewhat higher, so as 
to form a breastwork for those who, 
standing on the top of the inner wall, 
watched the enemy or flung spears at 
them. Ina third inner wall and in 
the intermediate one were fashioned 
flights of stairs. Visitors to the Mu- 
seum of the Royal Dublin Society 
have seen there the model of Staigue 
Fort in Kerry. Surrounding the first 
or inner Circumvallation might be a 
second, and even a third, when the 
fortress was strong and extensive. A 
low inclining door-way gave entrance 
to the inner court or concentric circles 
with their wooden houses and other 
conveniencies. The lios was a high 
earthen mound surrounded by one or 
more ditches, stakes pointing out- 
wards, defending the crest, and the 
buildings disposed on the summit 
according to convenience. These 
lioses were sometimes of great height 
and extent. The Rath of Down- 
patrick was three quarters of a mile 
in circuit and sixty feet in height. 
Country people who erroneously sup- 


pose that these forts were built by, 


the Danes say that every one of them 
was within sight of another. Those 
which we remember best were de- 
lightful spots, with their circular area 
of soft m turf, their boundary 
fences of earthen mounds covered 
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with furze bushes and old thorns, and 
the encircling grassy moat. 

It is worthy of remark that the 
stone fortresses are almost entirely 
confined to the southern and western 
coasts, chiefly the latter, there bein 
no mountain region near the shore o 
the Atlantic which cannot boast of 
several. In Arran Mor there are 
seven of these cathairs, including the 
great fortress of Dun aa Tnish- 
main, the central isle, has four, while 
Inisheer boasts of one. All our re- 
cords agree that these portions of the 
island were conceded to the energetic 
eon subdued race, the Firbolgs. 
The brave little people turned to good 
account all the resources within their 
reach. An enemy attacking Dun 
AEngus, defended by its three concen- 
tric Cyclopean walls, would first have 
to force their way through a fore- 
ground extending fifty feet from the 
outer wall, and thickly peanee with 
sharp upright stones. aving made 
their way at considerable loss to the 
first entrance, from the lances and 
arrows sped from the wall, they were 
obliged to proceed in single file 
through the long passage, the defen- 
ders waiting at the inner issue to kill 
them one by one as they got into the 
first circular belt. How a beleaguer- 
ing force could finally get possession 
of the mighty cathair, if properly 
manned, we are at a loss to 
comprehend. The chief danger the 
besieged in the great Arran Fort 
had to dread was reduction by hunger, 
for the beetiing cliffs which form 
their defence seaward were three 
hundred feet deep from the level of 
the inner court. 

Moytura (Field of the Towers), near 
Cong, obtained its name from struc- 
tures of this class. The ruins of two 
might, until lately, have been pointed 
out, but a neighbouring proprietor 
thought the materials too suitable for 
the walls of anew houseand offices he 
was building, to permit them to stand 
longer for the amusement of anti- 
quaries. The larger of these build- 
ings enclosed a space 150 feet in dia- 
meter, the smaller a space of thirty 
feet. Four concentric ranges of large 
stones, the intervening space bein 
filled with smaller ones, constitute 
the wall twenty-four feet in breadth. 
There were ten feet of this mighty 
caisiol(boundary wall) existing ahora 
ground when the unhappy idea 
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entered the head of the owner of the 
soil. But surely a moderate number 
of feet of such a quadruple wall might 
have more than sufficed for the house 
and offices of any gentleman in the 
four provinces. Of the fight of Moy- 
tura we have already treated in this 
magazine. (June 1867). For the pre- 
sent aspect of the great battle-field, 
the cairns, sepulchres, &c., see Sir 
William Wilde’s “ Lough Corrib.” 

The similarity of early Irish build- 
ings to the Pelasgian remains found 
in Greece, and the identity of the 
bronze weapons of both peoples, made 
our antiquary incline to faith in the 
traditions which allege a settlement 
of Greek colonies in the island at an 
early period, as related in the bardic 
chronicles. , 

In illustration of this point, he 
used to relate that on the occasion 
of the visit of Mr. Dodwell to Dub- 
lin, that gentleman, on seeing a col- 
lection of our ancient swords and 
spear-heads, exclaimed, ‘‘ Where did 
you get these wonderful Greek 
swords and spears? Finer speci- 
mens of the antique bronze it would 
be difficult to find.” Petrie assured 
him that they were not found in 
Greece, but in Ireland. Yet he used 
to say that he was by no means sure 
of having succeeded in convincing 
Mr. Dodwell that such was the case. 


CAVES AND CROMLEACHS. 

In a paper published in 1833, he 
gave an account of the wonderful 
cave at New Grange. As an elabor- 
ate description is also given in the 
Dusurn Untverstty Macazine, 
December, 1847, and, as papers re- 
ferring to it and other Celtic monu- 
ments appeared in the numbers for 
April, 1865, and July, 1866, there is 
no occasion here to dwell on that 
very interesting subject. A circum- 
stance, perhaps omitted in these 
papers, is stated by Petrie—viz., that 
at the time of the modern discovery 
in 1699, a pyramidal stone, six or 
seven feet high, stood in the centre 
of the chamber, and two skeletons 
were found lying near it. 

The cave did not escapethe prying 
eyes of the Danes, as we learn from 
an entry in the “Annals of the Four 
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Masters,” under the date a.p, 861 :— 
“The cave of Achadh Alda (New 
Grange) in Mughdharna Maighen, 
the cave of the Sepulehre of Bodhan, 
the Shepherd of Elemar over Dub- 
hath (Dowth), and the cave of the 
Wife of the Smith at Drochat-atha 
(Bridge of the Ford, Drogheda) were 
broken into and plundered by the 
Danes.” 

The other chief tumulus, near the 
Boyne, Knowth, was anciently called 
Cnobha. 

In 1837 Dr. Petrie was occupied 
among the cromleach and stone 
circles found in the peninsula of Cuil- 
Ira, near Sligo. He discovered 
upwards of sixty circles of stones, 
each of which had, or should have, 
a cromleach in the centre. Under 
every one of these central Druids’ 
Altars (as they are commonly judged 
to be) which he was able to examine, 
he found signs of interment—bones 
or charred wood, or some other 
sepulchral index. He came, after 
due examination, to the conclusion 
that these stone circles are found on, 
or in the neighbourhood of battle- 
fields, that some great chief was laid 
to his rest under the central great 
stone, inferior captains under the 
stones in the boundary, and the 
ordinary rank and file in one place 
covered with a mound of stones and 
clay. The circles, &c., at Carrowmore 
would naturally mark the graves of 
those who perished in the fight of the 
Northern Moytuire.* Dr. Petrie 
thought that there were formerly 
many more of these circles, as far- 
mers and peasants naturally remove 
the stones for the double purpose of 
building and of clearing the land. 
Remains of towers were found on the 
site of the Northern Moytura, as well 
as on that of the Southern field. 

It would be silly to argue against 
this theory of the original design of 
the stone circles, but its admission 
will not disturb the hypothesis of 
such places being selected as assem- 
blages of tribes later in time, when 
there was question of religious rites 
to be performed, or discussions held 
on matters affecting the common 
weal. The etymology of the word 
gives little help in determining the 


legendary accounts of the battles of the Southern and Northern Moytuire in 
the Dustin Untversiry Macazine, June, 1867, 














destination of the central group of 
eachcircle. Cromwas thenameofone 
of the Celtic divinities, but, as an ad- 
jective, it means crooked or a 

he stone itself is denoted by 


EARLY IRISH ART. 


As was natural, Dr. Petrie took the 
most lively interest in all that related 
to the fine arts and their progress. 
from their earliest indications till 
their full development in theeleventh 
century. The earliest .attempts at 
ornamentation, with which we are 
acquainted, are these apparently 
purposeless spiral lines, divergent 
and otherwise, found on the stones 
at New Grange, Emania, &c. Im- 
provement may be traced from these 
easily-executed curves till we come to 
the elaborate designs in the “ Book 
of Kells,” the carvings on the cases 
of Gospel books, the Cross of Cong, 
the Tara Brooch, &c. Unfortunately, 
Irish art was at its highest point of 
perfection when modern European 
art was only awaking, and from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century 
there was a manifest decline in Irish 
art. The native chiefs, and the 
Anglo-Norman intruders, were more 
intent on carving each other’s bodies 
with sword and battle-axe than en- 
couraging the efforts of the patient 
and skilful artists, who, with pencil 
and graving tools, were endeavouring 
to embellish objects of luxury or 
veneration. 

Our increasing intimacy with the 
successors of Strongbow and Ray- 
mond le Gros, to say nothing of 
closer relations with Spain, gradually 
extinguished everything that was pe- 
culiar to Irish art. Artists forgot 
how to stretch out the bodies of dogs 
and serpents into forms which the 
living animal would have been far 
from enjoying, or to weave that cun- 
ning plait-work brought to such 
exquisite perfection by the elegant 
ingenuity and mysterious patience of 
the Gael. The sight of the Cross of 
Cong, at present safe in the Museum 
of the yal Irish Academy, is 
worth a pilgrimage on foot from the 
remotest point in Kerry or Donegal. 
It was executed by Maclisa 
O’Echan, under the direction of 
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Bishop Donnel O’Duffy, for Arch- 
bishop Muireadach O’Duffy (Dubh- 
thach), and by the express desire of 
Turloch O’Connor, King of Con- 
Pa in the first half of the 
twelfth century. The death of the 
Archbishop is recorded by the “ Four 
Masters” in 1150. 

However self-complacent we feel 
on the subject of our early artists, 
we are obliged to acknowledge that, 
although successful in imparting a 
sweet and pious expression to the 
countenance of saint or angel, in de- 
ane body and limbs they scarcely 
exceeded the contemporary artists of 
Britain, on whose shortcomings Mr. 
Punch delights to dwell for the en- 
tertainment of his readers. 

Among other relics of antiquity 
common in the west, are certain 
round stones, rather flattened on 
their upper and under surfaces, some 
marked with a cross, and one or two 
with an inscription. They can scarcely 
have been the slabs on which the 
chalice rests during the celebration 
of mass, as not affording a steady 
support for that vessel. Dr. O’Dono- 
van found a collection of these stones 
of a speckled (breaca) hue in the 
ruins of the Caisiol at Inismurray, 
off Sligo. They were so arranged as 
not to beeasily counted. Indeed the 
country puae say they cannot be 
counted at all. On the visits of the 
peasants they are observed to turn 
some of them, either for the purposes 
of blessing or cursing absent folk. 
This appears a custom derived from 
the Pagans, and is instanced in Mr. 
Ferguson’s Burial of King Cormac 
(“Lays of the Western Gael,” p. 
54, not 34). That King, Christian 
in heart, would not worship Baal, or 
Crom, or Morigu, so the priests did 
their worst on him. 

“They loosed their curse against the 
king— 

They cursed him in his flesh and 

nes ; 

And daily in th. ¢ mystic ring 

They turned their maledictive stones,”* 


In noticing Dr. Petrie’s essays on 
early art in leieed. Dr. Stokes does 
not omit his special qualifications for 
that difficult task. He observes that 
“to the critical mind of the scientific 





* May we not here discover a not improbable origin for the ancient phrase which talks 
of “leaving no stone unturned” in order to accomplish an object. 
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man he united the subtle perception 
of grace of form, and a sense of 
the minute shades of difference of 
feeling and execution, which can 
only ys possessed by the artist 
. mind, His Lager ge of judg- 

ment were based not only on a 
thorough practical knowledge of art, 
but also on broad general views of 
what is true and right.” We pro- 
ceed to quote from our text :— 

“From the rudest beginnings of 
the decorative art of Ireland, as seen 
in the carved stones found in the 
Pagan sepulchres, he traced its growth 
through various stages of develop- 
ment to the twelfth century of the 
Christian era, and its gradual decline 
to the fifteenth. To the first period 
belong the rude zig-zag and single- 
line spiral. to the second the 
divergent spiral or trumpet pattern 
of the early British or late Celtic 
period; and when Christianity 
reached our shores, designs formed 
of interlaced ribbons, serpents, &c., 
seem to have been introduced. This 
art is found in numbers of ancient 
manuscripts belonging to a period 
ranging from the seventh to the 
twelfth century, the dates of which 
have been satisfactorily determined ; 
and it may be presumed that the 
art of the jeweller followed that of 
the scribe in close succession.” 

It might be naturally supposed 
that these spiral lines found on Irish 
flags were mere random exercises 
with a sharp tool, but such have 
been also discovered in the Breton 
caves. 

The amiable simplicity of theman’s 
nature, and his unselfish devotion to 
his patriotic studies, betray them- 
selves in a letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Goodman, one of his estimable as- 
sociates. After thanking him for 
some additions to his museum, and 
remarking on the pleasure such an 
event affords to an antiquary, he 
proceeds :— 

“For myself I confess that I 
would not resign the happiness which 
I derive from the indulgence of my 
innocent hobbies—or manias, as 
most people would call them—of 
hunting after old Irish tunes or 
Irish antiques for any other more 
common enjoyments that could be 
offered me. In short, it is my firm 
belief that we hobby-riders—when 
our hobbies are, as we conscientiously 
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believe, worthy and intellectual ones, 
such as will afford an assurance that 
we have not lived a mere animal 
existence—have the best of it, and, 
like madmen, have a pleasure in 
our pursuits, which only ourselves 
can know.” 


PETRIE AT HOME, AND IN QUEST OF ANCIENT 
Al 


Had Dr. Petrie left a poem of any 
length, or even perpetrated a small 
volume of “ Occasional Pieces,” be- 
fore he had attained the ripe age of 
seventy, he might have laid claim to 
high proficiency in music, poetry, 
painting, and architecture, and left 
to the world an example of as 
versatile a genius as was ever pre- 
sented by some of the great Italians of 
the Renaissance. A chance guest at 
one of the delightful little parties 
(reunions in modern euphuism) held 
at his house would have been cer- 
tain that music had occupied his 
undivided study. Thus writes his 
biographer :— 

“The evenings in Petrie’s house 
were generally devoted to music, 
his daughters, imbued with his own 
refined and delicate taste, singing in 
concert, and lending to his violin a 
soft and subdued accompaniment on 
the piano.” 

After remarking on his exquisite 
taste for the beauties of foreign music, 
he continues :— 

“ But his deepest and most lasting 
love was for the ancient airs of Ire- 
land, and the true expression he gave 
to them, can hardly ever again be 
equalled. Many now are gone of the 
happy circles that gathered round him 
at at own house or at those of his 
friends, . . . . whose hearts 
were kindled and purified by these 
perfect strains. Those who now re- 
main will often dwell in memory on 
the graceful figure of the old man 
with his violin, turning as he used to 
do his back upon his audience, and, 
facing the mall on which perhaps was 
hanging one of his own paintings, 
harmonious as the strains which [> 
was pouring forth, while his graceful 
form swayed gently to the rhythm of 
the air that he was playing.” 

Petrie differed with Bunting, in jud- 
ging that the airs were composedand 
adapted to poetry already in exis- 
tence, while the other was of opinion 
that the melody preceded the words, 
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Petrie’s theory would better account 
for the hold the old music has kept 
on the feelings and memory of the 

eople. He was an indefatigable col- 
ector of the ancient airs from the 
mouths ofthe peasantry. Dr. Stokes 
has pleasantly described the process 
as he witnessed it in the Arran Isles 
in the year 1857. A harvest of 
twenty-eight airs was collected dur- 
ing the sojourn there of Petrie and 
O’Curry. Notice was given of the 
séance, and the neighbours flocked to 
the cabin near the village of Kilro- 
nan their head quarters. 

“To this cottage when evening 
fell, Petrie with his manuscript music- 
book and violin, and always accom- 
panied by his friend Q’Curry used to 

roceed. . . On approaching the 
ouse always lighted up by a blazing 
turf fire, it was seen surrounded by 
the islanders, while its interior was 
crowded with figures the rich colours 
of whose dresses, heightened by the 
fire-light, showed with a strange 
vividness and variety, while their 
countenances were all animated with 
curiosity and pleasure. The minstrel, 
sometimes an old woman, sometimes 
a handsome girl or a young man, was 
seated on a low stool in the chimney- 
corner, while chairs for Petrie and 
O’Curry were placed opposite; the 
rest of the crowded audience re- 
mained standing. The song having 
been given O’Curry wrote the Irish 
words and then Petrie’s work began. 
The singer recommenced, stopping at 
a signal from him at every two or 
three bars of the melody, to permit 
the writing of the notes, and often re- 
peating the passage until it was cor- 
rectly taken down, and then going on 
with the melody exactly from the 
point where the singing was interrup- 
ted. The entire air being at last 
obtained, the singer a second time was 
called on to give the song continu- 
ously, and when all corrections had 
been made, the violin an instrument 
of great sweetness and power, was 
produced, and the air played as Petrie 
alone could play it, and often re- 
peated. Never was the inherent love 
of music among the Irish people 
more shown than on this occasion. 
They listened with deep attention, 
while their heartfelt pleasure was 
expressed less by exclamations than 
by gestures; and when the music 
ceased a general and murmured con- 
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versation in their own language took 
place, which would continue until the 
next song was commenced.” 

It isasad thing—+the quantity of 
balderdash which among the English- 
speaking Irish accompany our fine 
old melodies. Many of the original 
compositions in the native tongue 
are irrecoverably lost, and if Petrie’s 
opinion be correct,—and it has every 
thing on its side—the original poetry 
must have been well worthy of the 
music, better perhaps to say that the 
music was worthy of it. Our march 
tunes might have been forgotten only 
for their conversion to dance music. 
Dr. Stokes, partial as he is to our 
national. war-tunes considers that 
none of them come up to the “ March 
of the Men of Harlech.” It is a com- 
fort however to feel that the composer 
of it was a British Celt, a cousin of 
some melodious Gaelic contemporary, 
more or less removed. 

Many hundred dwellers in Irish 
towns and cities annually die with- 
out ever having heard the Plough- 
man’s Whistle. In those who are 
blessed with ears attuned to melody, 
warlike emotions are as easily kindled 
by “Brian Boroimhe’s March” as 
tinder by aspark. Such has been the 
experience of many a listener, but we 
should prefer reclining against a 
grassy bank ona fine day, and hear- 
ing the prolonged, wild, and melan- 
choly notes as they issue from the 
lips of the holder of the plough. We 
quote Dr. Petrie’s experience. 

“* Amongst the numerous classes of 
melodies, which a people so music- 
loving as the Irish, invented to lighten 
the labour, and beguile the hours 
devoted to their various occupations, 
there is no one perhaps of higher in- 
terest, and certainly no one that I 
have listened to with deeper emotion 
than a class of simple, wild, and sol- 
emn. strains, which the ploughman 
whistles in the field to soothe or ex- 
cite the spirits of the toiling animals 
he guides, as well as to fill his own 
ear with sounds expressive of peace- 
ful and solemn thoughts. of ce 
would be difficult if not impossible 
for a mind not dead to the sense of 
beauty, to hear such strains without 
feeling a glow of admiration for the 
character of a people amongst whom 
ey to the impressions of 
melody was yet, despite all destructive 
influences, so generally retained, and 
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which susceptibility has preserved to 
us so many indigenous airs, which in 
their fitness for the purpose forwhich 
they were employed, no mere in- 
tellectual art could rival. 

“Of the airs of this class we have 
had unfortunately but two specimens 
hitherto preserved, unfortunately I 
say, because such airs are 
now rarely or never heard; and if we 
should seek for them it would be 
only in those new world homes of 
the Celts, in which possibly they 
may be for a time retained, as heart- 
touching reminiscences of the green 
fields which their fathers had for so 
many ages toiled in, and which their 
sorrows could not make them cease 
to love.” 

Has such a melody been preserved 
by the Teuton races, or is it peculiar 
to the Celts? In the midland French 

rovinces it exists or has lately ex- 
isted, yet the French peasants can 
scarcely be called an impulsive or 
imaginative people. Madame Dude- 
vant thus feelingly describes how the 
peasant of Berri sustains the courage 
of his oxen, and soothes their feelings 
not however by his whistle but his 
song. 

“Then the manly voice of this 
young head of a family intoned the 
solemn and melancholy chant which 
the ancient tradition of the country 
has transmitted not indiscriminately 
indeed to all ploughmen, but to those 
best skilled in the art of rousing and 
sustaining the ardour of the labour- 
ingoxen. This melody, which is con- 
sidered sacred in its origin, and to 
which mysterious influences were for- 
merly imputed, is still held to possess 
the power of keeping up the courage 
of the animals, to allay their discon- 
tent, and to charm the tedium of 
their long hours of labour. Itis not 
judged sufficient to make them trace 
a perfectly straight furrow, to lighten 
their labours by raising or sinking 
the coulter—no one is considered a 
thoroughly good workman if he does 
not know how to sing to his beasts, 
and this is an art which demands 
taste and peculiar gifts. The chant 
is indeed nothing but a recitative, 
interrupted and resumed at will. 

“But nevertheless it is a fine 
melody, and so appropriate to the 
work which it accompanies, to the 

of the oxen, to the calm of the 
rural scene, to the simple character 
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of the singer, that no one a stranger 
to the cultivation of the soil could 
have invented it, and no other singer 
than a gifted workman could give it 
forth. 

** At those seasons of the year when 
there is no country work going for- 
ward except ploughing, this sweet 
and powerful air ascends like the 
voice of the breeze, to which its cha- 
racteristic tone gives it a certain re- 
semblance. The final note of every 
division, fine and lengthened out with 
an incredible force of the breath, 
ascends from a low tone to a shrill 
treble. This is wild enough, but the 
charm is unspeakable, and when we 
get accustomed to it we cannot con- 
ceive any other melody rising at these 
hours and in these places without in- 
juring the harmony.” 

Lovers of Irish music are under 
deep obligation to Mr. Bunting and 
Dr. Petrie for rescuing and noting 
down so many airs which were ob- 
tained from the voices of the peasants 
in the manner mentioned above. It 
was fortunate that with his taste for 
the best music of the continent was 
blended a decided preference for the 
melodies of his own country. So 
deep-seated in his nature was his 
love for good music that during the 
run of one of Mozart’s operas in 
Dublin, he could not resist the strong 
impulse which drove him to the 
theatre every evening, however sin- 
cere was the resolution to keep away, 
with which he had commenced his 
morning’s exercises. In a letter to 
his valued musical correspondent, 
William Chappell, he thus expresses 
himself on the subject of English and 
native melodies :— 

“T cannot conclude without re- 
marking that the high opinion which 
you have expressed as to the exqui- 
site beauty of our Irish music has 
afforded me great pleasure, for it has 

iven me an assurance that my own 

igh opinion of its excellence is not 
—at least to any great extent—a re- 
sult of national feeling or prejudice. 
I am a lover of the national airs of 
all the parts of our empire, not only 
for the beauty which they often pos- 
sess, but because they appear to me 
to indicate the peculiar traits of 
character which distinguish the 
—— of each portion of the empire 
rom the others. But I do think that 
in the expression of the tender sen- 
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timents, and often in the art of their 
construction, there are no national 
melodies equal to the Irish in the 
whole world. I have long been 
familiar with your admirable collec- 
tion of ancient English melodies, and 
they have been long used in my 
family asa true source of quiet even- 
ing enjoyment. It is, I believe, only 
in this way that national music can 
be felt and appreciated justly.” 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS. 


Dr. Petrie’s tenderness towards 
the brute creation and the consequent 
attraction exercised on domestic 
animals are things which could not 
be omitted in his biography. Where- 
ever he went, stag and wolf hounds 
andSkye terriers attached themselves 
to his steps, the emanations of a 
kindly and innocent nature producing 
their usual effect. His sympathy 
with the sufferings of the lower ani- 
mals led to a ludicrous scene on one 
occasion. The leg of a favourite kit- 
ten being accidentally broken he 
rushed out without his hat to his 
friend and neighbour, a doctor. It 
was not till he had got admittance 
that the disproportion between the 
good desired and the means to pro- 
duce it struck him. His friend, how- 
ever, being a good-natured humorist, 
found out the cause of his neighbour's 
trouble, put on his hat, accompanied 
his friend home, adjusted the limb, 
applied bandages, took his leave 
ofthe confused philosopher, and pro- 
bably chuckled over the adventure as 
he went back. The mother of the 
patient evidently Supeee of the 
treatment of her child. She got out 
every pin, undid every knot, pitched 
away splints, licked the fracture, and 
continued the operation at intervals 
till the cure was effected. 

When the labours of the Ordnance 
Survey were concluded, our zealous 
and distinterested antiquary found 
himself again thrown on the resources 
of his pencil for the support of his 
family. It is pleasant to have to 
record that a tribute to his national 
services (a moderate pension) was 
paid by Government before it was 
too late. He was never in affluent 
circumstances, but in the exercise of 
his darling and engrossing pursui 
in the society of his affectionate an 
gifted daughters, and in that of the 
many estimable men of science, art, 
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and letters who were attracted to 
him by his mental acquisitions, and 
the rare amiability of his nature, he 
probably enjoyed more than the aver- 
age share of happiness which is al- 
lotted to humanity in this scene of 
trial. 

“On the 17th of January, 1866, 
after an illness that entailed no suf- 
fering, nor was attended with any 
failure of intellect, he peacefully 
expired in the arms of his children. 
He died as a Christian man should 
die, not in triumph, nor yet in gloom, 
but in calm resignation to the will of 
Him who doeth all things well. His 
remains were followed to the tomb 
by the members of the Royal Irish 
Academy—they rest in the cemetery 
of Mount Jerome.” 

“ His powers of enjoyment were as 
intense as the sources from which 
they sprung were simple. During 
the many years of his Shestona life, 
a stroll along a country road accom- 
panied by his favourite dog, the song 
of the birds, the sight of a green 
field, and above all, the sky with its 
changing effects of cloud, and shower, 
and calm blue, were to him undying 
sources of delight and life-giving im- 


ulse. 

“At home his life was as acontinued 
strain of music. To the 
humble and the poor he was ever 
courteous, to his friends loving, to his 
detractors, of whom he had a few 
who were moved by jealousy of his 

osition as the great Archeologist of 

reland, he was ever charitable and 
forgiving. And so he lived his life 
of labour, not unmixed with pure 
enjoyment, ever tempered by a calm, 
loving, and philosophic spirit.” 

Animated by a pure patriotic en- 
thusiasm, he sought by the examina- 
tion of the architectural, monumental, 
and literary remains of his country, 
to test the truth of the ancient historic 
records that remain to us, and to 
illustrate the social condition of the 
old Irish race, their civilization, and 
the framework of the government 
under which they lived. If through 
his researches he has discredited some 
assumptions hitherto considered as 
established facts, he has surrounded 
much that till his time was treated 
as fictional or doubtful with the light 
of conviction. He has laid down for 
his successors a certain method of 
procedure in building up that valuable 
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history of Ireland which our great 
grandchildren may perhaps possess. 

An earnest and gifted coadjutor of 
Petrie’s, both as draughtsman and 
archeologist, George Du Noyer has 
been called from his labours since the 
opening of ‘this year. The sketches 
of Irish antiquarian objects which he 
deposited with the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy amount to alarge number. On 
the last day of the month of January 
William Carleton breathed his last, 
leaving in life, with the exception of 
the patriarch Barnes O’ Hara(Michael 
Banim), not one of our Irish novelists 
who enjoyed literary fame thirty 
years since. Weare somewhat better 
off in the matter of archeology. We 
have yet a few honoured veterans 
whom we exhort to be diligent while 
they are left to us, and rigidly direct 
the studies of their successors now in 
the glow of youth and the enthusiasm 
of a noble national pursuit. 


My Own Story. 3381 


A memoir of Dr. Petrie, accom- 
panied by an outline portrait by Grey, 
apenas in the DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MaGazing, No. 84, December 1839. 

Dr. Stokes has discharged his duty 
to the memory of the eminent man 
whose life and labours he has sketch- 
ed in a manner worthy of a friend 
and admirer, and we must add, of 
a true archeologist. He has pro- 
duced an unusually valuable memoir, 
for the life and labours of his subject 
introduce us to the widest field of 
archeeology—the letters, music, social 
usages, architectural remains, and 
sepulchral monuments of bygone 
Irish ages. That Doctor Stokes has 
proved himself equal to such a task 
is no mean praise. That he has ex- 
ecuted it in a manner worthy of his 
own celebrity is saying still more. 
These pages will interest everybody. 
To all who knew Petrie, their perusal 
will afford a melancholy delight. 





MY OWN STORY. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SCARSDALE was much worse the next 
morning, but in spite of that, with 
the unselfishness of his nature, he 
insisted upon my leaving him for 
Northcote. He had made me tell 
him every particular of my inter- 
view with Phili , and it never struck 
me that while I was calling on the 
sympathy so freely given, I was 
driving daggers into the poor boy’s 
heart, and adding to the excitement 
that was part of his mortal disease. 

“You will come back to me soon, 
Edith,” he said, holding my hand in 
a feverish grasp, as I bade him good- 
bye, “and bring Philip with you. I 
trust I shall be spared to see you 
both happy; I think it would go 
between me and my rest up there if 
I thought my dear little cousin hadn’t 
her heart’s desire, and in all your 
happiness you will think of me some- 
times in my lonely grave, of poor 
crippled Scarsdale, and his life of 
martyrdom.” 

For the first time a dim idea came to 
me from the wistful glance he gavé me. 

“Scarsdale,” I said, “I will not 
leave you. If you care to have me 


I will stay. There is no one dearer 
to me than you are, and Philip never 
meant to take me from you; he 
thought, as I do, that you are getting 
quite strong again. You must be 
more hopeful, and think of the happy 
summer we shall all have together.” 

As I said this a visionof happiness 
rose before my mind’s eye that sent 
a joyful smile to my lips, and a rosy 
flush to my face. My cousin looked 
at me admiringly. 

“ Happiness is a wonderful beauti- 
fier,” he said, smiling sadly. “ You 
are another being to-day from the 
sad dejected creature of yesterday.” 

“Oh, Edith,” he burst out sud- 
denly, “there will be no summer 
days for me; and if there were, how 
could I enjoy them? What has m 
life been but one slow misery. : 
useless log, a helpless piece of furni- 
ture like me, is best out of the way. 
Everything is ordained wisely, and I 
don’t think I could have borne to see 

ou so happy with another. There, 

ith, my secret is out. If Philip 
loves you well, I have loved you 
from my very childhood—loved you 
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not alone for that beauty that others 
prize, but for ae or your noble 
generous faulty nature. Yes, dear, 
your faults are great ; your pride and 
your strong passions make me anxious 
for your future ; and I am glad to 
know that in Philip you will have a 
safe guide—a kind but firm pro- 
tector; but still,” he added, while a 
spasm came over the poor thin face, 
“T am too cowardly to wish to bear 
the pain it will give me; and the 
day that rings in your happiness I 
will turn my face to the wall and die.” 

“There, I have distressed you, and 
made youcry. What a selfish brute 
Iam! I dare say, with all this fine 
talking, I shall live these hundred 
years, and turn out a vicious old 
cousin into the bargain. And now 
let us despatch poor Sir Benjamin’s 
parcel. I have a certain sympathy 
with the poor wretch.” 

So with kind words and pretendcd 
cheerfulness he tried to cheer me, 
but I had got a great shock. The 
gipsy’s words came back to me—“All 
that loves you dies,” she had said, 
and an ominous presentiment seized 
upon me. Scarsdale was busy arrang- 
ing all Sir Benjamin’s offerings, and, 
as I had time to look at them calmly, 
I could not but be struck with their 
splendour. No princess could have 
been more sumptuously wooed. A 
strong temptation came over me to 
tell my cousin about the money difli- 
culty at home, but the confessions he 
had just made sealed my lips. I 
thought it would be takin eB advantage 
of his love for me, and I comforted 
myself with the thought that in all 
probability a night’s repose had _re- 
stored Sir Benjamin’s temper, and he 
would be induced to abandon his un- 
generous threats. 

We took a correct list of the glit- 
tering heap, to which I added the 
” aa ornaments,” he had taunted 
me with, sealed up the parcel, and 
despatched it to the worthy baronet’s 
house of business. 

This done, I felt as if I had an 
got rid of my “Sinbad,” and as if 
could look Philip in the face. There 
remained nothing now to be donedut 
to take a sad farewell of Scarsdale. 
Poor boy! He utterly broke down 
when the last good-bye was said ; and 
Miss Clinton sent me off with the 

leasant consolation that my visit had 
oe him more harm than good. 
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Every mile that brought me nearer 
to Northcote seemed to take a weight 
from my heart. I was going to be 
happy again—happy as we had been 
when I first went there. I had only 
been away a fortnight, but it ap- 
peared to me a year. I imagined to 
myself my godmother’s reception of 
me, our pleasant evening together, 
and then the to-morrow, when Philip 
would come, and all doubt and per- 
plexity be over for ever ; but here 
the suspicious jealousy that was 
always lying in wait to torment 
me suggested. After all he might 
have put an end to the doubts by one 
word. Why had he keptso cautiously 
aloof from all direct avowal ? 

Over and over again did my busy 
fancy rehearse yesterday’s scene, 
and still, in spite of all doubts and 
fears, I invariably arrived at the 
same conclusion—he loved me, but 
some reason kept him from telling 
me inso many words. He could not 
do wrong, and if there was a fault it 
was in myself—my cold, awkward, 
ungracious self. Discontentedly I re- 
viewed my own conduct, and inwardly 
determined to amend my ways for 
the future. Yes, I would be gentler, 
softer; I would put a curb on my 
sharp tongue aa my flashing eye. 
The study of my life would be to 
please him, to make him happy, to 
reward him for the great gift of his 
love. As I have said before, there 
is no greater softener of the angles 
and rough places in the human heart 
than successful love. It imparts a 
golden halo to all surrounding ob- 
jects, and our whole souls seem to 
expand in kindly feelings and elevated 
sentiments. As I sat lazily in my 
corner of the railway carriage, a 

eat peace came over me—a calm, 
holy eeling. I felt as a tired child 
does returning to its mother. I 
would look no longer on the dark 
side ; I would forget Sir Benjamin 
and all my annoyances, and enjoy my 
youth and my on iness. I Geasd 
my eyes, and lay back in blissful 
reverie. The whole of my intercourse 
with Philip passed before me from 
that eventful Sunday when I first 
saw him in Carsthew church. I felt 
now I had loved him from that 
moment—loved him with an undying 
affection that formed part of my very 
nature. 


The stopping of the carriage re- 
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minded me that I had arrived at my 
destination, and then an unaccount- 
able nervousness seized upon me. I 
was afraid of meeting my godmother, 
lest she should read my secret hap- 
piness in my eyes. I felt certain I 
could not lride it, and conscious and 
troubled I remained hid in my corner 
till I heard her kind voice, seeking 
everywhere for me, and in another 
moment I was clasped in her arms, 
and the first taste of my happiness 
had begun. No fond mother could 
have received a cherished daughter 
with more glad welcome, and any 
misgivings that might have lain still 
sleeping in the depths of my ungrate- 
ful little heart were put to sleep for 
ON ae a 8 

“ And so you have finally dismissed 
Sir Benjamin?’ It was Jane 
Aubrey’s smooth voice put the 
question. 

To my great disgust I found she 
had remained behind, and it was the 
only drop in my cup of felicity ; but 
in my own great happiness I could 
afford to be lenient even to her. She 
had been wonderfully gushing in her 
reception of me, and had followed me 
to my room to help me in unpacking. 

“ How did you hear that wonder- 
ful piece of news, Jane ?”’ I said. 

“Oh, I have a little bird whispers 
me everything. Seriously, Edith, I 
I don’t think you have been prudent 
in this business. You have vexed 
the man, and he may proceed to 
extremities. Why not have soothed 
him with promises for a little time 
longer ?” 

“ But, Jane,” I said, more and more 
astonished at her knowledge of a 
circumstance so recent, “you must 
be a witch, if only happened yester- 


“ Ah!” she said, and a little gleam 
of cunning came into her eyes, “ that 
was the day Philip went to Man- 
chester ; I see it all now.” 

“Oh, you are very sharp,” I 
answered, angrily, provoked that she 
should guess anything. ‘“ What do 
you see }”” 

“Oh, Edith,” she said, “ your face 
is like a glass, transparent to any 
reader. I see in it that Warrender 
has been at his old tricks, and that 
you are losing the substance for the 

adow. Iam sorry for you, but my 
pity won’t mend matters, and time 
will tell.” 
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“Yes, it will,’ I replied, indig- 
nantly. “Time will discomfit your 
spiteful nature, and disappoint your 
malice. I don’t believe one word 
you say against Philip. He is as true 
as steel.” 

“T am glad you think so,” she 
said, quietly, “and you must be 

uite sure of him, you take up his 
Thee so warmly. I congratulate 
you most sincerely,” and she left the 
room. 

I was very angry with her, but 
more angry with myself. All my 
resolutions had given way at the first 
touch ; and, after all, I might have 
borne with a poor disappointed 
woman, who had nothing to compen- 
sate her for her mortifications; but 
her words had always power to sting 
me, to infuse uncomfortable doubts 
into my mind, and shake my trust in 
Philip. 

I was sitting before the fire, 
thinking over these things, waiting 
for my godmother to come in to 
dinner, when I heard the noise and 
bustle of an arrival. A sudden fear 
came over me that Sir Benjamin had 
followed me, and would, perhaps, 
make a scene. I got up quickly 
to escape to my own room. When 
the door opened, and a tall dark 
figure entered the room, I was 
bewildered, and for a moment I 
thought it was Philip ; but the next 
moment the firelight flashed upon a 
worn, haggard face, and, with a cry 
of alarm, I called out, “ Papa !” 

“Yes, Edith,” said my father coming 
towards me, “it is I, an unpleasant 
sight for you, no doubt: I wish, indeed, 
my miserable life was ended. God 
knows no one hates my existence 
more than I do myself, but it won’t 
be long, Edith, not for long, a goaded 
wretch like me has one escape.” 

“Oh! papa,” I said, shocked be- 
yond measure at the wild glare in his 
eye, and the terrible alteration in his 
appearance, “ what has happened?’ 

* You ask me that, Edith, you who 
turned on your own father; you who 
sent me a furious creditor yesterday 
by way of a surprise, could you not 
have borne a little for my sake— 
kept the man quiet for a little time ; 
it only wanted this to complete the 
history of the Aubreys—a child 
plunging her own parent into ruin-— 
sending him to rot in gaol.” 

“Oh! papa, how can you say such 
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things? it is I who ought to complain. 
Sir Benjamin told me everything, how 
you sold me to him, me, your own 
child, for money ; how you never told 
him one of my conditions, but pro- 
mised I should marry him. How 
com you, papa, oh! papa, how could 
ou ?” 


A great change came over my 
father’s face, it worked for some 
minutes in strong emotion, and then 
laying his head on the table he 
sobbed as if his heart would break. 
I don’t know a more painful sight 
than to see a strong man cry ; tears 
seem to come natural to a woman, but 
they are like a convulsion of nature in 
aman, they seem to shake his very 
soul. As { saw my father’s head 
bowed down in such agony, a great 
pity came over me, a memory of the 
days when he was my bright, young, 
handsome papa, of the morning when 
he had taken me in his arms and I 
cried out in my childish enthusiasm 
that I loved him more than ten thou- 
sand. As I bent over him and tried 
to raise his humbled head in my arms 
my tears fell on his face and mingled 
with his far bitterer ones. 

“* Papa,” I said, “tell me all about 
it, tell me truly, things may not be so 
bad, there’s always hope even when 
at the worst.” 

“ Hope there is none for me,” he 
moaned out, “ I have always been an 
unfortunate man, everything has gone 
wrong with me, everything, and now 
nothing remains for me but to put an 
end to my cursed self.” 

“Oh! papa,” I cried, clasping him 
tight in my arms to shield him if I 
could, from himself, “don’t say that, 

ou frighten me ; oh! papa, you won’t 
eave us, you won't be so wicked.” 

“ Edith,” he said, “ believe me, my 
own pet, I love you dearly. I have 
always loved you, though I seemed a 
bad father to you, my pride and my 
heart was in you, and it went against 
my grain to promise you even to that 
low brute, my own handsome child, 
but I never for one moment meant 
you to marry him. I vow to heaven, 
every time he looked at you I 
could have knocked him down, but 
long before he saw you I was in hi§ 
hands, and when he came with his 
love and his offers it seemed like a 
saving from heaven. I thought it was 
only for a short time, that I should 
have got it all back long ago, that 
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Barclay’s mare, Foxglove, would have 
made a hit and been the saving of 
me. So help me, heaven, I never 
meant you to marry him—you believe 
me, Edith ?” 

“Yes, dear papa,” I said, soothingly, 
“T do, but is everything gone ?” 

“Everything,” he said, gloomily, 
“and £5,000 in Hopper’s debt; he 
vows he will have it to the last far- 
thing or send me to rot in gaol ; and 
that miserable woman, your mother, 
and those small children, oh! Edith, 
it is terrible the life I have led for 
years, the duns that have hunted 
me, the self reproaches that have 
tortured me, the hopes that have 
buoyed me up, the disappointments 
—the degradations.” 

“But, papa,” I said, with.a longing 
to give him some comfort, “ could no 
friend be found, wouldn’t my uncle ?” 

“Your uncle?” he said, “I have 
just come from him ; I degraded my- 
self to beg a small loan from him and 
he refused me. I hadn’t money 
enough to bring me on here, Edith, 
and I came third class, I, an Aubrey 
and a gentleman, but it’s all ended 
now, my shifts and my mortifications, 
the play is played out, and by to- 
morrow ” —— 

“Oh! papa,” I cried in an agony of 
grief and terror, “promise me you 
will do nothing rash, only wait, you 
don’t know what may be in store for 
you yet; there may be bright days 
coming, there are other rich men in 
the world beside Sir Benjamin, get a 
little time and all may be well.” 

At this moment Jane Aubrey came 
into the room and after the first greet- 
ings said, “I see you are agitated, 
cousin Frank ; has Edith been telling 
you of her happy prospects. Now 
don’t look so shocked, Edith ; surely 
your own father may know what is 
expected ?” 

“Oh! Jane,” said my father, 
excitedly, “I am a fallen man, and 
even my own children despise me. 
God knows the state I have been in, 
and this girl, who saw my agony, 
would not give one word of comfort.” 

“Oh! papa,” I said, much hurt, 
“T was just going to tell you when 
Jane came in, that is,” correcting 
myself quickly, “there is really no- 
thing to tell.” 

“Now, Edith,” said Jane, coldly, 
“that is only mock modesty, you 
know quite well that Dick Airey is 
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desperately in love with you, and you 
confessed to me yourself you expected 
Philip Warrender to propose for you.” 

“T did no such thing,” I answered 
indignantly ;“‘ and you know I did'nt, 
you are trying to make mischief in 
your usual amiable manner.” 

“ Papa,” I said, clinging to his neck 
and whispering to him, “don’t believe 
her, I would tell you anything ; I 
dothink Mr. Warrender likes me, and I 
will do my best to get this money for 
you, indeed I will, at least some of it.” 

“Two thousand pounds would do,” 
he said, eagerly, “and oh, may God in 
heaven reward and bless you, my 
angel child! When do you think it 
will be decided ?” 

“To-morrow,” I said, flushing 
scarlet at putting my secret thoughts 
into words ; but in this emergency, 
where a life hung in the balance, deli- 
cacy seemed out of place, butnow came 
arustling of silken garments and the 


kind face of my godmother, full ofhos- 1 


pitable welcome for my father, was be- 
side us. She was pressing in her en- 
treaties for him to stay the night ; but 
he urged particular business in Man- 
chester, and would only remain for 
dinner. Accustomed as I was to the 
facility with which my unfortunate 
parent passed from one mood to an- 
other, even I was astonished at the 
marvellous change in him from the 
bitter despondency of a few moments 
ago to reckless hilarity. He drank 
freely, and noone could have imagined 
he was the same being who had not an 
hour ago been contemplating self- 
destruction. He told pleasant stories, 
he laughed, he was, as he could be 
when he liked, a most agreeable com- 
anion ; but on my spirit there Jay a 
reavy weight. I could not shake off 
the impression of the scene I had 
been witness to; of the tears I had 
seen him shed ; of the degradation to 
which he was reduced ; of my own 
humiliation, for what girl of eighteen 
years, as I was, of high romantic 
notions, likes to have her cherished 
hopes dragged into daylight, and 
counted on as a means of getting 
money ; besides in any case, it was 
rather an unpleasant beginning to 
begin by asking such a high pecuniary 
assistance of my lover, but on this 
head my mind was soon set at rest. 
When my father was gone and I 
had taken a tender leave of him, with 
reiterated assurances on his side that 
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I was his saviour, his only comfort, 
my godmother called me into her 
room. 

“My dearest Edith,” she said, 
kindly, “I am uneasy about your 
father ; his spirits are greatly forced, 
and I can see there is some uneasiness 
preying heavily on his mind. You 
will be surprised, I dare say, and you 
must not be angry at my speaking so 
plainly ; but, my love, in years long 
past, your father and I knew one 
another very intimately, in fact for 
some short time we were affianced 
lovers, but circumstances, unneces- 
sary and too long to tell you now, 
interfered. We were separated. I 
am quite sure it was wisely ordained 
for bothof us. But after such a time 
and “in the long waste of years” 
that have passed since then our 
quarrel and everything about it seems 
to me such alittle thing. I was ve 
happy with poor Sir Hiugh, and 
oved him as a wife should. But 
I have always an interest in your 
father, and I would do him a ser- 
vice if I could. The first time I 
saw you, my love, a look on your 
face brought me back to the days 
of my early girlhood and my first love, 
and I felt drawn towards you, and 
loved you as my very own. You must 
trust me as your mother, Edith, and 
tell what is the terrible thing that 
grieves your father and weighs on 

0 ’ 


u. 

Sitting there in the firelight with 
her kind eyes on me, I told her all my 
trouble with Sir Benjamin, the diffi- 
culties my-father was involved in, 
everything but one—T could not bring 
myself to lower my father in her eyes, 
by telling her how he had sold his 
child for gold; and, as may be 
imagined, I kept a strict silence in 
regard to my hopes about her son. 

“Thank you for your candour, my 
child,” she said, kissing me fondly, 
“all this must be set right. I expect 
Philip to-morrow, and his coming will 
determine many things. He is now 
in London, finishing a business of 
much importance to him; I cannot 
tell you how I admire your spirit 
in refusing Sir Benjamin. When my 
boy comes you must tell him all this, 
and I think we will find a remedy be- 
tween us. Don’t thank me, my child, 
the only pleasure wealth bestows is 
that it gives us the great luxury of 
helping our friends, and it will be to 
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me and Philip happiness enough to 
see our darling’s face look as bright 
as nature intended it.” 

I think I looked bright enough as 
I retired to my own room. At last 
all my troubles seemed over, and I 
could breathe freely as I pondered 
over my godmother’s words, all their 
significance came to me, joyfully I 
thought she knows he loves “ me.” 
The room seemed to fill with this 
voiceless murmur, “he loves me, he 
loves me.” 

I had not been many minutes in 
my room when the tidy little house- 
maid who always waited on me, un- 
less on great occasions, presented 
herself. There was a certain little 
air of mystery about her that struck 
me, pre-occupied as I was, and I no- 
ticed she made a great many efforts 
to draw me into conversation. At 
last after much rustling and jerking 
of her body she produced from her 
pocket a letter. 

“T was bid give you this, miss,” 
she said, looking at me with sly, in- 
telligent eyes, “as soon as you come, 
and I have been watching for you 
this length of time ; but Miss Jane, 
she was on the watch too, and there 
was no getting it slipped to you. 
And you'll mind, miss, and give me the 
answer inthe morning betimes ; for 
Sir Richard’s groom will be looking for 
it by five o'clock; and’deed, miss, there 
never was a nicer or more civil-spoken 
young gentleman —and as for love, 
miss, why lor, miss, his own man says 
(he is uncommon civil spoken too) 
that in his opinion his master is going 
demented; and sure, miss dear, that's 
a mortal pity.” s 

A very mad love-letter it was from 
the young baronet, Sir Richard, and 
one that would have made my Lady 
Airey’s hair stand upon an end; but 
very much to the point for all that ; 
aul oth a smile of gratified vanity 
I folded it up. 

“ After all” I thought, “ Philip 
must own I am not wanna Sir 
Benjamin is a Croesus, and this boy 
offers me £20,000 a year. No one 
can say I am set up to the highest 
bidder. t 
is taken from me.” Sitting before my 
fire in a happy dream my thoughts 
wandered away to my lover. Who 
could be com to him; and as I 
looked into the coals there rose be- 
fore me his dark handsome face, his 
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Thank God that reproach. 
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kindly smile. Oh, if to-morrow would 
only come—the to-morrow that 
would bring him to me, when I 
could look into those dear eyes, and 
hear from himself the words that 
would crown my whole life. I fancied 
his quiet smile of satisfaction when 
I would tell him of this poor boy’s 
infatuation, and how he would scold 
me gently for laughing at the stilted 
style in which his romantic proposal 
was written. 

Oh, for the pleasant dreams of 
youth to come back again, when 
the freshness and the glow that we 
have in ourselves lights up every- 
thing, and in confident pride and 
happy security we are for ever build- 
ing castles of airy magnitude and 
dreaming impossible visions. 

Have you never watched a young 
girl as she sits and thinks? the 
pleasant smile stealing round her lips 
—no frown of anxious care on her 
forehead—no pained look in her eyes. 
Oh, my poor weary-hearted reader, 
who has like me gone through life’s 
struggle, what would you not giveto be 
like her, to be as you once were; but 
that with many anotherjoy has passed 
away from you for ever. You are 
only too glad now to sit a while and 
enjoy to-day’s peace, and you have 
no trembling hopes, no feverish long- 
ings for to-morrow. It does seem 
too bad that as we grow older all 
faith in the future vanishes, and an- 
ticipation, in itself a pleasure, leaves 
us. The time comes to us all when 
thinking is only pain, for it is either 
asad, sad retrospect, or a foreshadow- 
ing of coming trouble. You that are 
young prize the sunny days that are 
passing like a breath ; enjoy them 
while you can, for beyond there lies 
a dreary waste. 

It was late before I slept, for inad- 
dition to my busy thoughts I was 
kept awake by a fearful storm that 
raged. The wind tore and swept 
round the house, shaking the old 
castle to its very centre; shriek- 
ing through the trees like lost 
spirits in the air and scream- 
ing down the wide chimneys and 
crannies of the room. To me there 
is always something supernatural in 
a storm; I have a superstitious feel- 
ing that evil is abroad on such nights 
as these, and that bad spirits come 
forth to tempt mortals to destruction; 
and at any other time I should have 
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fled to my godmother for protection, although I cowered under the clothes 


but on this night I had a shield of 
happiness round and about me, and 


when great gusts shook and rattled 
at the windows, still I slept. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


WaeEn I looked out in the morning 
I was surprised at the havoc the 
night’s work had made—it was a 
scene of general wreck and desolation. 
The trees near the house seemed to 
be shaken from their foundations, 
and had a look of imbecile old age 
about them as if they felt the treat- 
ment they had received, and were 
inclined to be sore about it. The 
trim walks with the straight yew 
trees were all dismantled and scat- 
tered over with branches and leaves 
in dire confusion, while in the dis- 
tance I could hear the river leaping 
and roaring like some mad thing. 
Somehow a blank fell on my heart. 
I dropped the curtain of my window 
to shut out the universal desolation, 


and turned away depressed; but the 
next minute I was scolding myself for 
caring for such trifles. Surely he was 
coming to-day, and what was aes 


else? I was quite sure of that, an 
in my feverish excitement I hurried 
on my dressing from an indistinct 
idea that by so doing I was shorten- 
ing the time. 

Tt was still early, but no sooner was 
I dressed than I took to wandering 
about the house like an unquiet spirit, 
to the manifest discomposure of the 
housemaids, who made their appear- 
ance one by one. Ashamed of their 
curious looks I retreated to my own 
room and tried to occupy my mind. 
Suddenly Sir Richard Airey’s pro- 
we occurred to me, and with alaugh 

thought, well it is worthy of an 
answer; at all events it did not 
occupy me long, this weighty matter, 
and I am afraid my refusal was not 
over courteous ; it certainly was very 
decided, and left my yo boy-lover 
no room for hope. directed and 
sealed it, ready for his Mercury, and 
then my thoughts went back to their 
usual channel, only now that the day 
had really come, I felt alittle nervous 
and unstrung. Also the unpleasant 
task I had of telling my father’s 
difficulties weighed a little on me; 
but then I was so sure of Philip's 
love, I had such confidence in his 
generous nature. At last my ear 


caught sound of the postman’s horn, 
and down I ran in all haste, fora 
sudden thought struck me, perhaps— 
he has written to me. Lying on the 
table, all in a heap, lie the letters, and 
in an instant I pounce on one to me 
in his handwriting ; throwing all the 
rest into utter confusion, I seize my 
prize, and make for my own room, 
just as a door cautiously opens, and I 
see Jane coming stealing down. Late. 
Spy, I think triumphantly as I clutch 
my dear letter the jirst he has ever 
written me, and breathless with ex- 
citement shut myself into my room 
My heart is beating painfully, 
and my fingers are so tremulous 
from agitation that I cannot open 
it, and involuntarily, with a mix- 
ture of awe, and shame, and 
love, J kiss my name that his 
hand has written. Oh, fool, fool— 
you have set your all on the cast of a 
die, now read and see. At the first 
words,“ Mydearest Mother,” Istopped. 
I saw there was a mistake, but some 
words on the page caught my eye, and 
with a gasp and wide distended eyes, 
I read on. I don’t think it even 
occurred to me that I was doing any- 
thing dishonourable ; my whole soul 
was absorbed in these cruel words— 
“My Dearest Moruer. — Con- 
gratulate me, bless me, all my troubles 
are over, and yesterday’s interview 
was decisive. I spoke out to Lady 
Airey boldly, and wrung her consent 
from her at last. After all she,is not 
such a bad woman, and I am thank- 
ful that I took your advice, and told 
hereverything. She has behaved hand- 
somely in respect to money, and 
although she still says she does not 
like the marriage, makes no difference 
in Em’s fortune, which is an immense 
relief to us. As for Em herself she 
is out of her senses, and is the bright 
joyous girl of long ago again. I 
thought I was a great fool with my 
love rapsodies, but she beats me out, 
and I really do not feel worthy of 
all the tenderness and gratitude she 
lavishes on me ; however, we have a 
tender mother in you, and the best of 
confidantes as we both agree, for it 
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seems you knew the state of her 
heart even before J guessed it. Pre- 
pare yourself for an unlimited amount 
of sympathy now. I shall be with 
you about five, and Em does not come 
down for two days —of course she 
comes to you. Oh, my darling, my 
darling, to see you again is too much 
happiness for your loving son, 


“Partie WARRENDER.” 


I don’t know how I ever came to 
the end of this letter, the words 
seemed to me to be written in red hot 
letters, and the whole room grew 
indistinct to my eyes. The sudden- 
ness of the blow coming when I was 
so sure utterly stupified me, and for 
a few minutes I sat stunned, not even 
thinking, but then it all came ina 
rush, pressing so vehemently on my 
brain that I felt as if I were going 
mad. Since that time I have gone 
through much suffering of body, and 
have endured keen mental anguish, 
‘but the agony of that moment re- 
mains still fresh as when the blow 
fell My mind was in a chaos. 
Anger at being so deceived burned 
ar raged in my heart, and my blood 
boiled at my own simplicity and in- 
fatuation, while all the —_ of my 
nature rose at once, and I felt utterly 
degraded in my own eyes as the last 
meeting we had had came to my re- 
membrance. At seventeen, our sus- 
ceptibilities are very keen, and I knew 
I betrayed my love, and made 
it apparent to the eyes of the man 
who had rejected me for another, and 
had not even one thought to give me. 
The door opened cautiously, and Jane 
came peering in, hermouth was drawn 
into a sympathizing twist, but her 
eyes had an expression of triumphant 
maliceinthem, and in an instant Isaw 
she knew it. 

“T have had a letter from Dora 
Denvir, Edith love,” she began in her 
purring voice, “and there is some 
news in it that interests you, but I 
am afraid you are not well, and some 
other time.” ; 

“Oh, I am quite well,” I said, my 
voice sounded hollow, and I found it 
hard to steady my quivering lips, 
the storm has upset me, that’s all,” 
and I added, moving hastily to my 
dressing-table, “I must make haste 
for breakfast.” 

“ But wouldn’t you like to hear my 
news, dear.” 






“Oh, thank you,” I said, laughing 
in a wild way, “I know it already. 
Mr. Warrender is going to be mar- 
ried to Emily Airey, isn’t that it ?” 

She started back in genuine amaze- 
ment. 

“ And how did you know it,” she 
said, “surely he was not base enough 
to tell you himself ?”’ 

“ What’s that to you” I said, turn- 
ing fiercely on her, “ will you never 
have done interfering in my con- 
cerns, prying and spying on me ; why 
shouldn’t Mr. Warrender make me 
his confidante if he choose ?” 

“Oh! my dear Edith,” she said, 
with a low laugh, “ you can’t make 
me swallow that, but I am glad to 
see you are content to be second 
fiddle. You must say that I warned 
you in time, and I even broke confi- 
dence to give you a hint; of course I 
could not tell you all I knew, and how 
sure I was that your handsome friend 
was nothing but a heartless flirt, bent 
on making the best of his beaux yeux, 
for I can tell you Emily’s fortune isnot 
to be despised, and it was a close game 
he played, piquing her with a younger 
rival evidently desperately in love 
with him; it was a pity, Raith, you 
showed your feelings so plainly.” 

“T showed no feelings,’ I said 
vehemently, “and Mr. Warrender 
never flirted with me, never paid me 
any attention more than friendship.” 

“Oh ! my dear child, friendships at 
your age are dangerous things, and I 
do say he has behaved shamefully to 
you, putting your name in everyone’s 
mouth, see what Dora says:—‘I 
met Emily Airey and Mr. War- 
ender to-day, at Handcock’s, choosing 
ornaments for the bride; they cer- 
tainly are a handsome pair, and seem 
devoted to one another. Your poor 
little cousin ; I think it was a perfect 
shame, the way he treated her, but 
you know we all suspected he was 
making her the stalking-horse. Do 
you remember Fanny Hodder and 

eQuinsey’s bet? I hear now that 
Dick Airey is off to the East, so Miss 
Aubrey has lost both her. admirers, 
and Fanny her dozen of grey kids.’ 
That was a bet they made the night 
after you had that fall,” Jane went 
on, quietly folding up her letter while 
I stood opposite to her literally mute 
with passion. “You know we all 
thought you shammed fainting to 
draw Philip on, and DeQuinsey said 
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that both men were only amusing 
themselves, but Fanny persisted you 
would catch one or the other.” 

* Will you go away, Jane,” I said 
proudly ; “I have no wish to hear all 
these low stories.” 

“Oh! that’s all very good,” she 


retorted, with a malicious chuckle, ‘ 


“ but what’s to become of you. Your 
poor father is utterly ruined by your 
unfortunate quarrel with Sir Benja- 
min. It isa great pity, my dear, that 
you can’t control your temper. But 
the thing is, what’s tobe done. Iam 
really afraid of the consequences, 
your father is in such an excitable 
state. Do you really think, Edith, 
you have any chance of Sir Richard ; 
don’t make another mistake dear ; he 
has lots of money, but I am of opi- 
nion that he’s hard to catch.” 

Her eyes peered into mine, and I 
longed to raise my hand and strike 
her to the ground, but I persisted in 
keeping a resolute silence; I was 
resolved not to be betrayed into any 
admissions. 

“Well dear, I suppose I had best 
take the hint and make myself scarce, 
only,” she added, with a laugh of 
triumphant malice, “ I'd have you be 
careful this time and make quite sure 
you are not made a stalking-horse 
again.” 

Her retreating footsteps resounded 
down the long gallery, while she went 
gaily on humming insolently, “it is 
=| to be off with the old Love.” 
Thank God, I was alone at last, and 
could give vent unseen to my rage 
and mortification. It was quite true 
what she had said, quite true he had 
made a fool of me. I had been 
cruelly, wantonly deceived, and I 
had, cruelest blow of all, deceived 
myself. I writhed as I thought of 
this and clearly the truth stood out 
before me now. I had mistaken the 
whole thing, he had loved her all 
along, and had never cared for me. 
“Oh! how could he, how could he?” 
I kept on repeating as certain looks 
and words of his came back upon me, 
“what did I do to him but love him 
with all my heart, and he has made 
me an object of derision, of scorn, a 
stalking-horse.” My blood boiled as I 
repeated this odious word applied to 
me, an Aubrey—I who had always 
boasted that my love should be sought. 
Involuntarily I closed my eyes, but 
they were full of tears. wiped 
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them away angrily. What? ery like 
a love-sick fool, for a man who de- 
spised me; but what should I do, 
where was I to go? He would be 
bringing her here, and I must return 
to my ruined home to be pointed at 
and taunted, perhaps to find my 
father dead or in prison; and here an 
agony of remorse overwhelmed meas 
I remembered his state of mind last 
night and the promises I had made 
him. Where were we to find help 
and assistance, and, oh! what should 
I do if I were the cause of papa’s 
death. Had we a friend in the 
world who would help us, perhaps 
if I humbled myself to Sir Benjamin 
he might give us time, but I shud- 
dered as I thought on what condi- 
tions. 

A tap at the door, “ Please miss,” 
said my little maid's voice, “ Sir 
Richard’s man is come for your 
answer.” 

A thought darted through me like 
an electric shock, here was a remedy I 
had notremembered, and which would 
save us all. After all there would be 
never more joy or light in my life, my 
heart wasdead and crushed within me, 
everything for me was dim and would 
be always so. Why should I not do 
some good to others, my poor fond 
boy-lover would yee pay any price 
to win me, and if I did it quickly he, 
Philip, could never be certain of. my 
folly, could never be quite sure that I 
had ever loved him. “ Yes,” I said, 
raising my head proudly, “no one 
shall ever know what it has cost 
me to do this; I will shed no 
tears over my lost love, my past hap- 
a I will tear him out of my 

eart if I die in the effort, and when 
I am Lady Airey no one can point 
me out as Mr. Warrender’s stalking 
horse.” I gave myself no time for 
reflection ; in a fever of excitement 
I tore up the letter 1 had written to 
Sir Richard, and wrote another of a 
very different nature. In it I ac- 
cepted his offer, and exacted from 
him, as a proof of his affection, that 
he should not ask to see me, but go 
at once to Manchester, meet my 
father, and agree in everything to 
his wishes. I think, now, as I Took 
back on my miserable self, that I 
was not accountable for what I did. 
My ne were in such a whirl 
that I hardly knew what 1 was 
writing. My evil spirit kept prompt- 
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ing me, and Jane’s innuendoes kept 
ringing in my ears. My one idea 
was that he should not boast of my 
love to his wife—that she should not 
triumph over me. Show him you 
don’t feel it, I whispered to myself ; 
convince him you never cared for 
him ; silence Jane and her clique for 
ever ; and so I wrote the letter, and 
when it was gone, without pause I 
wrote to my father, telling him what 
I had done, begging him to keep up 
his spirits, and that all would end 
well, and asking him to meet Sir 
Richard, and confide all his money 
difficulties to him. 

How that day went by I don’t 
know. I Scamhier my godmother 
being ill, and remaining in her room. 
I recollect her sending for me to 
come and sit with her, and m 
making an excuse of headache, for 
felt I could not bear to see her, for 
I looked on her as their conjidante. 
I know that later on I went out in 
all the storm of wind and rain and 
wandered about. In the open air, 
and with no spying eyes to look at 
me, no prying ears to listen to me, I 
could give way to the anguish that 
consumed me. I lashed myself into 
a fury of love and grief and passion. 
I was beside myself ; one moment I 
wasregrettingthe letter I had written ; 
the next, glorying that I had taken 
such a decided step. I banished 
all tender recollections, all loving 
thoughts from my mind. I fed my 
rage with dwelling on my injuries, 
and tortured my a. ese 
imagin ictures of their happiness, 
until, ~y = folly, I thought I had 
brought myself to hate and detest 


im. 

I stood looking at the river as it 
leaped and roared in its narrow bed, 
tearing wild and restless down the 
hill side, while all round me the 
wind swept through the trees, and 
the whole heaven was black with 
low trailing clouds. Thoughts black 
as my surroundings came fast upon 
me. What if I lay at the bottom of 
that seething mass of water, in its 
cold bosom, all my troubles would be 


ended, and my a existence soon. 


forgotten. After all the dead sleep 
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pelts ; they need no more from 
ate, nothing more from earthly 
friendships, and in God's peace they 
rest. My very soul was weary 
within me as 7 thought of the long 
years that stretched out before me, 
of the days and the nights that were 
yet to come, of the hopeless future. 
As I turned away the day was 
drawing in, the waters looked more 
troubled, the sky more angry and 
pitiless than before, and a dripping 
rain came full in my face, but in my 
wretchedness I did not mind it ; but 
bodily fatigue was making itself felt 
at last. I had eaten nothing all 
day, and was growing faint and ex- 
hausted. I turned my weary steps 
and crept towards home. As I 
came home the hill side and into 
the plantations, where poor Hugh 
de Warrender had lain murdered, I 
met Clarke, the gardener. 

“A wild evening, miss,” he said, 
touching his hat, “for you to be 
out; but the Lord keep us all; 
there'll be wild work this night. 
Look at the clouds driving like mad, 
and the wind coming down nor’-east. 
I’m going up to look at the wooden- 
bridge ; its crazy this time past, 
and one of these gusts will sweep 
it nowheres. Get you in, miss, to 
shelter, quick, and the Lord love you 
for a high-spirited young lady, and 
that’s what the master likes. He is 


as bold as a lion himself, and like . 


meets like, as the saying is,” added 
the old man, with a broad grin. 

My cheeks burned at this allusion, 
and back went my thoughts to the 
early days of my visit, when Philip 
had been so kind, so tender. This, 
then, was the end of all my dreams— 
of all my bright hopes. Fool, fool ! 
I kept repeating to myself, as I 
walked rapidly on ina fresh access 
of excitement, your idol is broken, 
and you have not even a memory to 
console you. Oh, my God! I cried, 

ou won't forget; you will punish 

im ; you will make him feel Azs love 
slighted as mine is; you will make 
him suffer as I am suffering ; only 
give me revenge and I shall be 
content. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


As I turned the corner, and left 
the friendly shelter of the trees, I 
came unexpectedly on Philip himself 
coming towards me rapidly. The 
blood surged quickly to my face, and 
then as quickly retreated ; but all 
the Aubrey spirit asserted itself, and 
inwardly I resolved to show not a 
trace of weakness. In the one short 
look I gave him his whole countenance 
seemed irradiated with joy, and with 
asick loathing at my heart ladvanced 
to meet him. 

“My darling” he said, joyously 
taking both my cold hands in his 
(he must have felt them trembling, 
but I withdrew them instantly from 
his grasp) ; “ my own darling, how I 
have longed for this moment when I 
could tell you ‘all my happiness ; I 
came to look for you; I have so 
much to say to you, but first I must 
scold you for not trusting your 
father’s troubles to me. What was 
our compact, Edith ; is not my purse 
ever yours, darling ?” 

“Thank you,” I said, biting my 
lips to keep down my indignation. 
I saw his mean thought, to buy me 
off with money. 

“T am obliged for your kind wish 
to help us, Mr. Warrender, but I 
have no need of assistance. Since 
I saw you,” I went on more firmly, 
and raising my eyes steadily to his, 
“a great event has happened to me, 
Sir Richard Airey has proposed for 
me, and I have accepted him.” 

Thank God I had it out before he 
could tell me his news, I had said it 
without flinching. I had not betrayed 
an emotion. I was mistress of the 
situation. In the gathering darkness 
I could not see his face, but there was 
a long pause, so long that a dawn of 
leasure came to me, for I thought 

e was taken back. 

“You don’t congratulate me,’’ I 
said, with a laugh ; “I thought he was 
a dear friend of yours.” bea’ 

“ When did it happen ?” he said, in 
a low choked voice. 

“This morning,” I answered ; “and 
as yet itis a secret, only papa knows.” 

i thought a a groan fell 
upon my ear, but I could not be cer- 
tain ; the next moment he had come 
quite close to me. 

“ Edith,” he said, in the same low 


voice, “ tell me truly, do you love this 
boy ; has there been no force put on 
you, no pressure. You are not sacri- 
ficing yourself to a mistaken notion 


of duty ?” 

we | don’t know,” I said, with a bit- 
ter laugh, “ why, you put me through 
such a catechism. I suppose because 
Iam poor you think I can have no 
heart. But you are very much mis- 
taken, Mr. Warrender,” I went on, 
excitedly. “Why should I not love 
Sir Richard, or, at least, be more than 

ateful to him, for the devotion he 

1as always shown me, for the honesty 

of his love, for his straightforward 

truth of character. I prize these 

things in a man,” I added, with kind- 

ling cheeks, “morethan anything. I 

- trust Sir Richard, and I do love 
im.” 

“Tt is enough, Miss Aubrey,” he 
said, passionately ; “you are not the 
first who hastaughtme thelessonnever 
to trust to appearances. I did think 
that one so fair and so young would 
have been as guileless as she looked. 
I was warned, but fool as I was I 
would not believe. I was told by one 
who never was false to me, thank 
God she is true ! that you were play- 
ing a game with Dick Airey ak me, 
but I would not listen.” 

“Miss Airey told you that?” I 
burst in, passionately, “mean and 
treacherous as she is.’”’ 

“Don’t name her here,” he said, 
with vehemence ; “don’t bring her 
name into this discussion, if you 
please. he is a true, pure-minded 
woman. 

“ Yes,” I went on, maddened by 
this allusion to her superiority, “ she 
was perfectly right, J was playing a 
game. I loved Sir Richard, and I 
pretended to like you. What harm 
was there in it. never cared for 
you, Mr. Warrender, but as a friend ; 

ut I made use of you, made youa 
blind, a stalking horse,’ I added, 
proudly and defiantly. “ Why should 
you blame me for doing what others, 
wiser and more nobleminded, have 


one. 

I should have liked to hurl his own 
treachery in his teeth, but I stopped 
short, remembering how I had ac- 
quired the information. 

“Good God!” I heard him mur« 
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mur to himself, “and this is the girl 
—, simplicity I almost wor- 


—e ; 

ith went on with increasing pas- 
sion—“ It is useless to prolong this in- 
terview. Proud as you are, false and 
wicked, I will tear you from my heart 
for ever. May you be happy in the 
lot you have chosen for yourself. May 
you never regret the love you have 
slighted, and may God in his mercy 
forgive you for this day’s work.” 

e@ was gone, and, in a turmoil of 
excitement, I ran on tothe house. I 
had foiled him, I had humbled 
him; he had not even dared to 
mention his hateful engagement 
to me. I had shown him how lit- 
tle I cared for him. I had trampled 
on his mean vanity, on his pitiful 
boasting. The tables were turned, 
and who was stalking horse now ; he 
might well take the tone of injured 
friendship, indeed ; he who had 
slighted and deceived a defenceless 
girl, a mere child, to preach to me 
and threaten me with regretting his 
brotherly love. 

I opened the side door and stole 
cautiously towards my own room. I 
thought I would evade observation 
and I felt a longing to lie down and 
rest somehow. As I passed my god- 
mother’s sitting-room her door sud- 
denly opened and she came out, and 
caught me in her arms. 

“Come in here to me, my darling, 
my _ my real own, my child, my 

r.” 


She drew me with her arms round 
me, and showering fondest kisses on 
me, to the fire-side. - 

“You are wet, my pet,” she said, 
tenderly. 

She took off my cloak and hat, and 
drew the sofa to the fire and made 
me lie upon it. 

Quietly I submitted to her caresses, 
for a confused feeling was stealing 
over me, my whole frame felt ex- 
haus ae 

“And now, my own darling,” she 
said, “are you not happy, and was I 
not 1 I guessed it long ago, but 
as Philip could not in houour speak 
till to-day, there was no use ; but now 
that Emily Airey’s marriage is ac- 
knowledged, there are no more mys- 
teries, and you are Philip's chosen 
love and my chosen daughter.” 

She aan have taken me in her 
arms, but I put her aside, and, with 
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eyes opening wide with terror, and a 
dead sinking at my heart, I repeated— 

“ Philip's chosen love !” 

“ Didn't you meet him ?” she asked 
in an altered voice. ‘Speak, Edith,” 

she said, as I still remained looking 
at her, a dim feeling creeping over 
me that there was a horrible mis- 
take somewhere. 

“Yes,” I said, slowly, “in the plan- 
tation.” 

“And he told you how he had 
loved you from the first moment he 
saw you, and how but for Emily and 
her unfortunate entanglement with 
Charley White, he would have asked 
you ong ago to be his wife, and 
surely, Edith, I have not been mis- 
taken—you love him, don’t you?” 

She drew a little away from me, 
and looked at me with angry suspi- 
cious eyes. 

“Oh, godmother, godmother, I am 
so miserable. I love him dearly 
and we are parted for ever.” 

It was the cry of a disappointed 
heart, and sobbing, I threw myself 
into her arms, and for some time 
she did nothing but soothe the fright- 
ful agitation which the sudden revul- 
sion of feeling had brought on ; but 
by degrees I got calmer, and lying 
with ~ kind arms round me, I 
made confession of all my follies, or 
nearly all. I could not bring myself 
to tell her of my reading the letter, 
nor of my taunting avowal of affec- 
tion for Sir Richard, neither did I 
implicate Jane, whose innuendoes had 
such a share in my unfortunate mis- 
take. AsI told in a few words all 
the agony I had that day and for 
many days endured, I felt the hot 
tears falling on my downcast face, 
and when I had done, she said, 

“T cannot blame you, my child, 
you have tortured yourself enough, 
and Philip must take you to task 
himself.” 

“But do you think,” I said, raisin 
myself up and looking at her with al 
my soul in my eyes, “he will ever 
forgive me. Oh! dear godmother, I 
would willingly die if I could only 
hear him say he forgave me, and 
would love me again.” 

“You silly little goose,” said m 
odmother, laughing. “I don’t thin 
1¢ will get rid of his love quite so 

easily as you seem to think; and 
after all it is nothing more than a 
lover's quarre].” 
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Oh, how little she knew how deeply 
T had sinned against his loving heart. 
“ But you must calm those restless 
eyes of yours: you are looking quite 
feverish and excited. Lie down and 
res‘, dear.” 
* But will he come? will he come ?” 
I said. “I can’t rest till I see him, 
- oh, godmother, what shall I 
° _ 


“Leave it all to me, my child; I 
will see him myself first,” said Lady 
Anne, soothingly. “ You are making 
too much of a lover’s quarrel. Now 
listen quietly while I unravel all those 
complications for you.” 

Lying there in the pleasant fire- 
light, my wearied heart relieved of 
an immense load, my wildest dreams 
almost fulfilled, for did I not know 
now that he loved me, and that 
knowledge was like heavenly dew to 
my wounded spirit. I would have 
been happy but for the terrible feel- 
ing that all was not quite right; I 
could not rest until I had seen him, 
had heard from himself words of for- 
giveness, and I dreaded to see in his 
eyes that it was all over. I tried 
to listen to my godmother’s voice, 
and follow what was to me so inte- 
resting, but every minute I was 
fancying that I heard his steps, and 
starting up in an access of nervous 
excitement. 

“Tt is a curious story,” Lady Anne 
began, “ and one that shows no good 
ever comes of mystery and conceal- 
ment. Lady Airey is, I need not tell 
you, a worldly, scheming woman, and 
one effect of her diplomacy was that 
her husband; poor man !. trusted her 
implicitly, or rather, I believe, 
feared her intensely. Whatever way 
it was, the result was very injurious 
to his children, for he left her their 
absolute guardian, and, as far as Emily 
is concerned, her fortune completely 
in her power. Poor things! they 
have neither affection nor respect for 
their mother ; nor, indeed, can I say 
she deserves much ; for in their child- 
hood they were cruelly neglected by 
her. At one time there were curious 
stories about her, and her standing in 
society was ratlrer lowered in conse- 
quence, I can’t say myself I put 
much faith in the sudden interest she 
got up for Emily and the anxiety she 
evinced for her to marry well, the 
truth being she wanted to get re-es- 
tablished by her daughter's means. 
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The marriage she had at heart was 
Philip, and she worked heaven and 
earth to bring it about ; but although 
he had the greatest affection for 
Emily, it was that of a brother for 
a sister. On her side, poor thing! 
it was diiferent, and it was only too 
clear how much she liked him. Iam 
speaking now, Edith, of seven years 
ago, when Emily was just your age, 
aud a very beautiful creature ; indeed 
it often astonished me how insensible 
he was to her. At last Lady Airey 
spoke to Philip, and, by working on 
the generosity of his nature, per- 
suaded him that he was bound in 
honour to propose for her daughter. 
A sort of engagement was the conse- 
quence, and I lost my boy for five 
years, for he went abroad, for he had 
stipulated that there should be no 
hurry. In the meantime anew actor 
came upon the scene. Philip's 
greatest friend and college chum was 
a certain Charley White, a fine noble 
handsome youth, with not a penny in 
the world. This young man knew of 
Philip’s engagement, and, as his par- 
ticular friend, found especial favour 
in Emily's eyes. By degrees, as she 
grew older, and her naturally keen 
perceptions were developed, she found 
out for herself that Philip’s letters 
were not those of a lover, and when 
Philip himself appeared, not all Lady 
Airey’s sophistries could convince her 
that Philip’s manner was that of a 
future husband. In this difficulty 
she came to me, and I soon discovered 
that in Charley White she would find 
consolation for Philip’s defection ; in 
fact, three ues were making 
themselves needlessly miserable. 
This portion of the business was soon 
cleared up, but there still remained 
Lady Airey. She hated Charley 
with all hersmall mind. As she sus- 
pected mischief from that quarter, 
she set your cousin, Miss Jane Aubrey, 
to spy and find out whatever was 
going on. The result was Charley’s 
dismissal from the house. In this di- 
lemma Emily wrote to Philip ; it was 
just before their visit here. The poor 
girl was in a frightful state of mind, 
and evidently fearful thatsome terrible 
explosion would ensue between her 
mother and her lover. She knew the 
former would stop at nothing. She 
entreated of Philip to keep up a sem- 
blance of the old engagement, to 
throw Lady Airey off her guard. On 
27 
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your account Philip was very loath 
to enter into such a scheme, but to 
save her happiness. In the mean- 
time, just after you left us, Charley’s 
regiment was ordered to India, and 
then it came out that these two 
foolish creatures had been privately 
married for some time, and were re- 
solved to face the world together. 
They entreated of Philip to break the 
news to Lady Airey, and he found it 
an easier matter than was expected, 
for by one of those sudden turns of 
the wheel of fortune that sometimes 
occur in real life as well as in novels, 
the very morning he arrived in Lon- 
don a telegram reached Charley, tell- 
ing him that a distant cousin had 
died at hunting, and that he was now 
Lord Randolph, of Ulverstone Park. 
Under these circumstances it was 
easy work making peace with Lady 
Airey ; she has behaved very hand- 
somely as far as money is concerned. 
Philip says he wrote to me, telling 
me all this, but I suspect his mind 
was in such a whirl that he never 
sent it. Pity, for if he had all this 
would have been avoided. But all 
this agitates you; there, you are 
flushing scarlet again. I insist on 
your keeping quiet.” 

“Yes, but only tell me did he never 
care for her,’ I said eagerly, as 
Jane’s lies came back to me. 

“Never,” said my godmother, 
solemply. “You may be quite sure 
that you have undivided possession of 
Philip’s heart. He told me only to- 
day that he never had cared for any 
other woman but you. Oh! Edith, 
prize such love as his, for it is a 
treasure.” 

Prize it whenI had lost it, lost it by 
my own fault. Oh, what a fool 
I had been, fighting with shadows of 
my own creation. “But,” I cried, 
seeking round me for some justifi- 
cation of my folly, “he flirted with 
Miss Airey. Oh, godmother, he did, he 
left me for her; he was stern, and 
cold, and indifferent to me, he threw 
me into Dick’s company. Why, even 
when I fell he never came near me.” 

“My child,” said Lady Anne, 
rather severely, “your jealous and 
rather exacting disposition made you 
see things wrong; you read all 
Philip’s actions through a jaundiced 
medium. What you took for love- 
making was only the friendship of 
many year’s standing, and the confi- 
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dence that always exists between 
a who have a secret in common. 

hilip, too, was anxious to throw 
dust in the eyes of the gossips ; believe 
me, all true love likes to hide itself, 
and you wrong him, Edith ; who 
was ‘it stopped Selim’s frantic speed 
at the risk of bis own life ; who took 
you up in his arms and was nearly 
mad with grief at your insensible 
state, who but Philip ?” 

“ But,” I interrupted. 

“Listen to me,” said my god- 
mother, “he.then resigned you to 
Dick, and rode in all haste to fetch 
the doctor. In return for all this he 
got nothing but cold looks, and, coup- 
ling it with Dick’s announcement of 
his attachment, he began to have 
doubts, and came to me to test 
you with Sir Richard’s declara- 
tion, and see what you would do. 
You may remember the morning in 
my room, indeed I was unwilling to 
execute my commission, I was, how- 
ever, surprised at your agitation, 
and Philip, who came in suddenly, 
was convinced that you had accepted 
him, and that he had interrupted us 
at a critical moment. After you left 
he made himself miserable, especially 
as Emily was not on your side.” 

“ And what made her so unkind ? 
I always knew she hated me,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Notso,” said my godmother gently, 
“but poor Dick was so confident that 
you preferred him, and she also said 
that she knew from good authority 
you were carrying on a secret engage- 
ment with another gentleman. Alto- 
— it has been a series of mistakes, 

ut I hope that we have seen the end 
of them, and are coming to bright days 
now. You are looking sadly worried, 
my poor little thing ; we must pet and 
make much of you now.” 

“Oh, if he would but come,” I 
moaned out, for my guilty conscience 
told me that I did not deserve much 
petting. 

“Now, Edith, be reasonable ; lie 
quietly there, and I will send a mes- 
senger to look for your truant lover. 
I see nothing else- will bring back the 
roses to these pale cheeks.” 

She left me, and minute after 
minute passed away, while I lay 
waiting. Suddenly it struck me 
that I was looking worn and dilapi- 
dated, and quickly I rushed to my 
own room. 
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“Men don't like swollen eyes and 
= cheeks,” I thought. “I will 
ook my best.” 

Hurriedly I put on my white 
dress, the one he liked, with the red 
ribbons. I bathed my eyes, and 
smoothed my hair, and in its glossy 
coils I wound a bright red ribbon. 
I looked at myself critically ; and 
although I was still pale and weary 
looking, there was a light in my 
eyes, and that had not been there for 
long, and my happy thoughts sent a 
faint colour now and again to my 
cheek. 

Ab, me! it was the last time I saw 
myself dressed in festive garments, 
and I linger a little as I think of my 
departed youth. I laid it down 
that night, and it vanished from me 
for ever. 

When I came down stairs I found 
my godmother with rather an anxious 
look on her face. 

“There is no account of him,” she 
said, in rather a nervous voice. 
“The men about did not see him ; 
but you must not fret, dear; he 
must come soon now, for he has to 
meet his agent to-night. Iam glad 
to see you looking like yourself again, 
my love ;” and she kissed me kindly ; 
but I saw her heart was troubled. 

Darker and darker grew the 
shadows in the room; darker and 
darker fell the shadows on my heart. 
Dinner was kept back till nine 
o’clock, and then sentaway untasted, 
as far as my godmother and I were 
concerned. Jane played an active 
part ; but was evidently puzzled at 
what was going on. She tried to get 
something out of me ; but I had not 
patience to look at her, and she was 
always subdued and quiet in my 
godmother’s presence. The gloom 
that was over us affected her, and 
presently she went away to her room 
yawning. We sent later on a mes- 
senger to the railway station to know 
if Mr. Warrender had left for town, 
or had been seen there. 
came back, “ No.” 


The answer 
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By-and-by the agent came, and 
while he and = Anne were taking 
counsel together, I stole away to the 
darkening hall, and sitting by the 
large wood fire, hour after hour passed 
away. I knew my godmother joined 
mie, and begged me to go to bed. I 
only shook my head in mute dispair. 
Gradually the storm that had toon 
gathering strength all day broke over 
the house with fury, and cowering 
together, we sat shivering and listen- 
ing to the wind howling and sobbing 
through the trees, and the crashing 
of the falling timber. A nameless 
dread was on us—an unspoken fear. 
The servants gathered in little knots, 
whispering to one another. Jane 
came stealing down from her room. 
Then, I don’t know how, there was 
a sudden stirandmovement. Torches 
were lighting, and Fence, the agent, 
was busy ordering out a searching 


party. 

I don’t know what o'clock it was, 
or how long they were gone, but one 
time, raising my heavy eyes, I could 
have sworn [ saw Philip standing at 
the end of the old hall. He was all 
dripping, and drenched with water, 
and his eyes looked reproachfully at 
me. 

Startin 


forward, I ran to him, 
and found old Clarke, the gardener. 


“Hush, miss,” he said. “Don’t 
make a noise. See—the mistress 
has fallen into a sleep. Poor thing! 
Her waking will be a sad one, I fear. 
My mind misgives me, miss, dear. 
The timber is falling fast, and there’s 
death in the air. I heard the bell 
toll as I came along—a sure sign.” 

“ Oh, Clarke,” I said, in breathless 
horror, “ you know something. Tell 
me—tell me quick.” 

“Well, see here, miss, I found this 
just now, the master’s hat, close by 
the ‘Wooden Bridge.’ If once he 
set foot on that he is a dead man, 
for it’s swept away, clean and clear.” 

“ The ‘ Wooden Bridge.’” 

With a wild shriek I turned from 
him,and flew out into the dark night. 
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PICTURES FROM THE BYE-WAYS OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


OUR NATURAL ENEMIES. 

Tue relations between England and 
France have been always of a very 
interesting description, whether amic- 
able or hostile, the general order of 
things being decidedly of an unfriendly 
character. The ambition of hig 
rulers in both countries, commencing 
with William of Normandy, was the 
chief cause of this disagreeable state 
of things. The inability or unwilling- 
ness of either people to understand 
or make allowances for peculiarities 
in their neighbours’ character has ever 
tended to aggravate the soreness of 
the feeling on either side. 

During the wars of the middle ages 
the differences of national characters 
were not so perceptible as now. The 
spirit of chivalry had an assimilating 
influence on the upper classes of both 
countries, and those below the rank 
of knights had no influence, however 
oblique, in questions of peace or war. 

So from a tolerably remote period 
the French held the English in as 
little love as the Irish held the Danes. 
Being in want of some word to bring 
usurers or creditors into still worse 
repute they called them in hate and 
contempt Anglow. From the hold 
which William the Conqueror had on 
Normandy, from the dowry of five 
provinces which Eleanor, the divorced 
wife of Louis le Jeune, brought to 
Henry IL of England, and from 
the claim made by Edward III. 
in right of his mother Isabella 
(she-wolf of France), and from the 
conquest made by Henry V., the 
two peoples were placed in the un- 
comfortable relation of debtors and 
creditors, one insisting that the 
account was still unsettled, the other 
averring that every penny was paid, 
either in cash, or land, or good pro- 
mises. Thus the Enylish remained 
creditors to the rneighbours for about 
five hundred years, and it is not to be 
wondered at that they came to be 

ded as natural enemies as well 
as creditors. M. Pasquier, one of 
Henri I1L’s councillors relates a plea- 
sant anecdote of one of Queen Eliza 
heth’s projected espousals in connex 
jon with this unpleasant feeling, 

“ Prancis Duc d’Alengon, brother 
to the late Henri IIL, as is pretty 


generally known, went to pay a visit 
to Queen Elizabeth of England, 
attended by only five or six of his 
confidential attendants. After he had 
— his respects, this lady, who speaks 

‘rench very well (this was written 
during her life time), said he had 
come very apropos to pay his nation’s 
debts, and that it would be the right 
thing to detaig him as an hostage in 
the interim. The prince not knowing 
whether she spoke in jest or earnest, 
began to doubt the wisdom of his 
adventure. However, the words be- 
ing accompanied with an agreeable 
smile, he took heart, and said he not 
only desired to be detained as a hos- 
tage, but even as a close prisoner. 
This pleased the Queen, and for seve- 
ral days she entertained her guest 
right royally.” 


THE EARLIER AND LATER CELTS. 


While the world endures, the dis- 
tinctive characters of the Celtic 
and Teuton families will remain 
stereotyped. The Celt will continue 
to indulge his imaginative faculties, 
will not be daunted by laborious or 
hazardous enterprises, but if a satis- 
factory result does not come in sight 
as soon as he wishes, he will become 
disgusted. In any project which 
jumps with his humour he dwells 
only onthe bright and pleasant points, 
and when the difficulties come in 
view his depression is excessive. He 
will for a while work like a beast of 
burden, but it is in order that he may 
enjoy a longer spell of rest or amuse- 
ment. This is not the Teuton’s 
motive. He is determined to acquire 
property and a status; neither dis- 
appointment nor fatigue will turn 
him aside from prosecuting his pur- 
pose; but when it is attained, he 
finds himself destitute of the faculty 
of enjoyment. He has been long 
moving in a certain groove, and he 
finds life unendurable out of it, so he 
labours on tothe end, His successor 
will either follow in his footateps, or 
he will soon scatter what was acquired 
with so much industry and perseve- 
rance., It might be hoped that from 
the marriage of a Celt and a Teuton 
& race ight spring endowed with the 
persevering energy of one, and the 
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imaginative qualities and aptitude 
for relaxation of the other. Vain 
hope! the children will inherit the 
father’s or the mother’s disposition. 
Some be Celts, others Teutons. But 
as a rule if any one derive from both 
father and mother it will be the less 
desirable qualities of both. An appa- 
rent exception to this state of things 
consists in the generally greater ten- 
dency to save money (when it can be 
got at all) in the Freneh or Irish 
peasant than in the English. This 
last is exceeded by his- neighbours in 
open-handed hospitality to creatures 
worse off than themselves, but he is 
less inclined to hide money in stock- 
ings, and conceal them in the thatch 
of his cottage. 

The ancient Celts are represented 
as so inquisitive, that when a traveller 
passed through one of their towns, a 
crowd would collect about him, and, 
—will-he, nill-he,—he then and there 
unburthened himself of all the news 
he had picked up on his journey. 
This craving for the acquisition of 
the news of the day seems not to be 
peculiar to Celts in modern times, 
and appears with at least equal force 
among transatlantic Teutons. 

Perhaps, on the hypothesis of “ Evil 
communications,” &c., the inquisitive 
have bitten the non-inquisitive folk, 
and spread the contagion. The love 
of letters, and the love of listening to 
old traditions and retailing them 
again, are traceable, perhaps, to the 
same psychological qualities—an avi- 
dity for furnishing the chambers of 
the mind with newly-acquired guests 
—pleasing if possible, but guests at 
all events. 

The Romans early remarked the 
frequency of superior intellect amon 
the Celtic Gauls. They even allowe¢ 
them a superiority over the coguate 
Britons. 

* Gallia caussidicos docuit facunda Brit- 
tannos.” 

Pliny the young»r was not a little 
surprised, when informed that jis 
books were on sale at Lyons, “I 
never imagined,” said he, * that thore 
was a bookseller in that remote city,"* 
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Marseilles, founded by the Phoci- 
ans, 600 a.c., before the Romans had 
a footing in Gaul, was distinguished 
as a seat of polite letters. The Roman 
youth flocked thither to study rheto- 
ric and the art of pleading. Agricola, 
who is presented by Tacitus as a 
model Roman, made his studies at 
Marseilles, distinguished as the histo- 
rian says, by its Greek civilization, its 
provincial simplicity, and cheapness 
of living. 

Lucian, as mentioned already in 
this Magazine, says that in his day 
one of the Celtic divinities, whose 
title (Ogmius) resembles in sound, 
the name of the writing practised by 
the ancient Irish, was represented as 
in the centre of a group, whose ears 
were connected by fine threads to his 
tongue—a pantomimie mode of ex- 
pressing the power of eloqueace on @ 
crowd. 

The more honest, and diligent, and 
protracted the search, the more cer- 
tain will become the once existence 
of letters among the European pagans, 
who never came under the domination 
of Rome. Every day brings addi- 
tional proofs of the use of letters in 
Ireland, before the arrival of St. Pa- 
trick ; and who would have had the 
hardihood to assert that Hengist and 
Horsa, and their better informed fol- 
lowers, could write or read, if the 
unique MS. of Beowu/? had not been 
discovered in these latter days. The 
mention of this poem reealls with 
sorrow, the lamented death of its 
editor, the learned Mr. Kemble, and 
the fatality which seems to have con- 
signed so many of our Celtic archao- 
logists within the last few years to 
the grave. 

Marcellinus says in his history, 
(dated 6th century), that among the 
Gauls flourished the praiseworthy 
studies of sciences bequeathed by the 
Bards, Eubages, and Druids The 
Bards, he says, sung to the sweet 
modulations of the lyre, the deeds of 
heroic men in well-constructed terse, 
The Eubages intently studied the 
sublime operations of nature. The 
Druids formed a society, whose sta- 


* Whon the excessive price at which the MS, rolls of the time were sold is considered, 
it gives one a favourable idea of the ald city, to retlect that it boasted the shop of 
even a single bookseller, though the amall emporium may have exhibited oaly a few 
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dies lored the mysterious opera- go the wood when the wolves are 


tions of nature, and those principles 
by which the world is governed. 


THE EARLY NUMERATION TABLE. 

Etienne Pasquier (see ante, and in 
our number for January), in his re- 
searches into the state of early litera- 
ture in France, frequently introduces 
things as appropriate to Old Rome as 
Old Gaul. Thus he does not think it 
malapropos to explain why the letters 
I V.XLODM, represent the various 
numbers for which they now stand. 
The fingers being the first instru- 
ments used in enumeration, the little 
finger represented I ; the ring finger, 
II ; the middle finger, III ; the first 
finger, IIII; this digit forming an 
angle with the thumb, V naturally 
represented five. Two V’s or X stood 
for two fives or ten. The first letter 
of Centum was adopted for a hun- 
dred. The half of C, which will 
make a sort of L. was just the thing 
for fifty. The first letter of Mudlle 
was a thousand, and its conventional 
half or D for five hundred. 


PROVERBS AND PECULIAR EXPRESSIONS 


It is very probable that the pro- 
verbs of every European people date 
from as early a period in their his- 
tory ae their fireside stories. They 
are the gradual acquisition and oral 
philosophy of centuries. While our 
ancestors occupied much of their time 
in warring with the wild animals, 
either in self-defence, or in providing 
for themselves and their families, 
they had ample opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with their desi- 
rable and undesirable qualities and 
pursuits, a familiarity which gradu- 
ally passed into their proverbs. Of 
these, the greater part still retained 
in France, refer tothe wolf. The 
reason is not far to seek. The wolf 
outlived all the other beasts of prey, 
known to the early inhabitants of 
South Europe, and still lives to give 
annoyance, during severe winters, in 
the less populous parts of France. 
People will as frequently talk of 
things which give them annoyance, 
as of things of the opposite quality. 
To the people in our islands the wolf 
was once as familiar a household word 
as he yet is to the French, and figured 
as extensively in such proverbs, as 
the following—* Talk of the wolf,and 
you'll see his tail.” “ It is not wise to 


eating each other.” ‘ Hunger drives 
the wolf out of the wood.” “When 
the dog barks the wolf flies.” “To 
how] with the wolves,” is equivalent 
to our accusation of “running with 
the hare, and holding with the 
hounds.” “ Make yourself asheep, and 
the wolf will eat you,” seems a dis- 
suasive from setting too low a valua- 
tion on one’s self. “ Between dog and 
wolf,” conveys an image of uncer- 
tainty, the idea being taken from that 
point of time, morning or evening, 
when you could not distinguish a dog 
from a wolf at some distance. “A 
wolf in sheep’s clothing,” “ As dark 
as a wolf's mouth,” and “ keeping the 
wolf from the door,” still survive as 
proverbs in the British Isles. 

“To build castles in Spain” has 
long been understood to denote un- 
profitable mental speculations, and 
seems to have drawn its origin from 
the state of things in that country 
before the Moors were driven from it. 
Then the Christian chiefs never built 
solitary castles on land, obnoxious 
to Moorish incursions, lest these 
troublesome folk should seize on them 
and employ them for the annoyance 
of their Christian foemen. 

Among other enigmatical phrases 
we find, at this hour, among our 
transatlantic brothers and their imi- 
tators, the marking of super-excellence 
by applying the expression a,1. This 
figure of speech is also a common one 
in France, and is thus accounted for 
by our ancient authority. Money was 
allowed to be coined in other cities as 
well as iv Paris, and in order to trace 
an extra alloy to the city whence the 
coinage was issued, the coin stamped 
in every city was impressed with a 
distinctive letter of the alphabet, 
every letter denoting the earlier or 
later order in which the coining com- 
menced. As the first coinage was 
made in Paris that city’s pieces were 
marked with an a ; the city next ob- 
taining the privilege stamped B on its 
currency, and so on. he purest 
specie was issued in Paris ; and so on 
a double account, the letter a came 


. to indicate a prime quality. 


Among expressions coming down 
to us from ancient times, and unas- 
signable to any certain cause, is the 
great war cry of the French kings, 
“ Mont-joie, Saint Denis,” which has 
given some trouble to antiquaries and 
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hilologists. The following is ad- 
an among others, but seems 
questionable enough. Clovis hav- 
ing been long importuned to become 
a Christian, os his queen, Clothilde, 
after some weak promises on his part, 
found himself at the battle of Tolbiac 
in imminent danger of losing his crown 
and life. In this extremity thinking 
any divinity better than those who 
had left him in his present plight, he 
cried out “ Mon Jove, Saint Denis!” 
thus exalting the Saint to the rank of 
a divinity. These words casily 
lapsed into “ Mont-joie Saint Denis !” 
as in the sense in which Clovis used 
them they would be unfit for Chris- 
tian lips to utter, or Cliristian ears to 
hear. However, King Ulovis scarcely 
addressed his divinity as Jove, or 
used the modern French pronoun 
mon. The supposition of his saying, 
“ Sainct Denis, mon joie” (my delight) 
is liable to the same objection, the 
most ancient dialect of the existing 
French language not having been 
spoken by the Franks before the days 
of Charlemagne. 

We are, as everybody knows, in 
apparently hopeless uncertainty about 
the derivation of the word “ Hugue- 
not.” , 

We are not here about to submit 
our own ideas on the subject, and in- 
sist on their general adoption, but 
merely to quote the opinions preva- 
lent shortly after the appearance of 
Protestantism in France. Pasquier 
quotes a few theories, but does not 
very boldly advance one of his own. 

Some of the reformed alleged that 
the root of the word was Hugues 
(Capet to wit). The object of the 
Protestant party being to defend the 
young king against the Guise faction, 
assumed this name as expressive of 
their loyalty to the existing sovereign. 
This is theory No. 1 ; rather less cred- 
ible is No, 2. 

A young German of the party being 
taken and questioned by the Cardinai 
of Lorraine concerning the conspiracy 
of Amboise, began his oration with 
these words—“ Hue nos, serenissime 
princeps, advenimus,” and the giddy 
pates on the other side applied the 
first two words, slightly modified, as 
a nickna:ne to the party. 

The advocates of No. 3 maintain 
that the word Huguenots is an at- 
tempt at the Swiss words, Hens 
Quenaux, meaning “ seditious folk.” 
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The next explanation is of a local 
character. The City of Tours was 
infested at night by a troublesome 
hobgoblin to whom they gave the 
name of King //ugon. One of the 
gates of the city was called Fougon, 
a contraction of ew Hugon (the late 
Hugon). As the new sect at first 
selected thesame period of thetwenty- 
four hours for their meetings as Hu- 
zon did for his nocturnal gambols, 
Tourangeaux conferred his name on 
them. Perhaps after all this outlay 
of ingenuity, the German Eidgenossen 
confederates) furnished the basis of 
the title. However, the above opi- 
nions are quoted as more or less 
entertained in the middle of the cen- 
tury in which-the noble people in 
question withdrew from the corrupted 
worship of their countrymen. 

If any reader interested in old 
French would care to trace to their 
source many expressions still used, 
but indifferently understood, or others 
which have become obsolete and sur- 
vive only in the pages of old authors, 
they cannot do better than secure the 
folio copy of Etienne Pasquier’s re- 
searches, 1665, where they will find 
ample and very curious information 
given on this subject, as well as on 
the early history of France and the 
political and social condition of the 
country at different periods. 


COLLATERAL VERSUS DIRECT SUCCESSION. 


In more than one or two papers in 
the Dustin UNIVERSITY MaGaZINE 
the non-observance of direct succes- 
sion to chieftaincies or kingdoms 
among the Celtic peoples was noticed. 
The state of society in the ancient 
days ene accounts for the ar- 
rangement. The most peaceful con- 
dition of neighbouring territories was 
little better than an armed truce, and 
it was of vital moment that an expe- 
rienced leader should at no time be 
wanting to his people. In case of a 
monarch just slain leaving only ason 
of yet tender years behind him, his 
people, if they had not already ap- 
pointed his brother or near relative 
of full growth and tried ability to 
succced him, would incontinently pro- 
ceed to the needful election. Perhaps 
the system of appointing a regent 
(Scottice, a tutor or master) had once 
been tried, and when the direct heir 
came to age, this guardian anticipated 
Richard Crookback’s procedure, and 
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would not resign, and the unity of 
the tribe was broken. However 
that may. be, the Celtic tribes showed 
much practical wisdom in electing a 
successor during the life of the king 
or chief regnant, for, when he fell in 
battle or died under some equally ad- 
verse circumstance, his successor im- 
mediately filling his place, averted 
from his people as much evil as pos- 
sible under the visitation. We find 
an example of the working of this 
political principle in the family of 
Charlemagne himself. His eldest son, 
Pepin, died before him, leaving a son 
called Bernard, yet this last did not 
inherit in chief. He was bequeathed 
only Italy, while his uncle, Louis le 
Debonnair, succeeded to the sove- 
reignty of Germany and France. 


CURIOSITIES OF NOMENCLATURE. 


From about the days of Uharle- 
mague, someepithet or other was ap- 
plied to the name of this or that 
eminent man in France, but nothing 
resembling a surname in its more 
modern sense. Probably they dis- 
tinguished individuals bearing the 
same name by adding the father’s 
name, as is yet done among the 
Danish peasants," where if Peter 
has a son called Laurence, the young 
fellow will be called Lars Petersen, 
and his grandson—say a Peter—Peter 
Larsen, and no family surnames are 
enjoyed. In Ireland the same system 
prevailed till the beginning of the 
eleventh century, when King Brian 
appointed the proper name of every 
man of liberal birth then living to be 
the surname of all his posterity. Ifa 
Duine Uasal preferred the name of his 
grandfather or great grandfather to 
that of his father he was allowed to 
use it, but then instead of affixing 
Mac (son) to his own name, Conn, 
son of Cormac, son of Nial, would, 
instead of Conn MacCormac, take 
the name Conn O’ (Ua from) Nial. 

Nearly every surname that exists 
marks some distinctive quality of the 
first bearer, either in a creditable or 
disparaging sense. The early indivi- 
duals got single names, which served 
the same purpose, and in course of 
time these became time-hallowed, 
and were conferred on so many indi- 
viduals of a tribe that subriquets be- 
came necessary, and these were gene- 
rally significant of the spiritual or 
corporal characteristics of the man, 


‘began its decadence. 


— 
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or indicated his dwelling-place. It 
was clear gain when they expressed 


some bodily defect or malformation. ‘ 


Messire Pasquier, after remarking 
on the liberality used by the Romans 
in conferring three distinct names on 
each individual, remarks on the 
poverty in the nomenclature of the 
earlier French kings, and nobles, and 
writers. The reverse of this was 
noticed by the old statesman in the 
modern roturier families, all well pro- 
vided with surnames. These he took 
for granted were nicknames. ‘“ They 
ought,” he adds, “to have some 
meaning, yet out of ten thousand I 
cannot find above a hundred that 
have any, so that it must be some 
devil or other that has imposed them.” 

Mons. Pasquier does not in this as- 
sertion exhibit his usual judgment 
and penetration. No name was ever 
without some significance on its first 
application, but tongues and dialects 
become obsolete, and the occasions of 
the surnames are forgotten in time. 

If the kings during their lifetime 
were not addressed by any surname, 
the omission was in many instances 
supplied after their decease in an un- 
complimentary fashion. Thus once 
proud sovereigns were remembered 
by the unflattering titles of “* Charles 
the Simple,” “Louis the Lazy,” 
“ Charles the Fat,” “ Louis the Stam- 
merer,” &c. Some, indeed, were re- 
membered by their better qualities, 

There are coincidences in names as 
well as in other things, some of which 
are curious enough. Exploring among 
eminent names, Roman and Gallic, 
we find the first Brutus successfully 
recovering liberty for his country, 
the last losing his life in endeavour- 
ing to preserve it. With Augustus 
the Great the Empire may be said to 
have commenced, with Augustus the 
Little (Augustulus), to have ended. 
Under a Constantine the Eastern 
Empire was founded, under another 
Constantine (the heroic Palewologus) 
it came to ruin. Now for France. 
Charles Martel inaugurated the gran- 
deur of his family. Charlemagne, his 
grandson, raised it to its highest 
point ; and with Charles the Simple 
In the reign of 
English John there was a risk of Eng- 
land’s coming under the rule of t..e 
French king; under the French John 
the English king had nearly reduced 
France to subjection, 
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Calais was first rendered a place 
of strength by Philip, Count of 
Boulogne, uncle of St. uke lost by 
Philip of Valois, vainly besieged for 
four months by Philip II., Duke of 
Burgundy, and finally wrested from 
the wife- of Philip Il. of Spain 
(Mary Tudor) in 1457. 

Some old writers indulged in such 
curious speculations about names as 
the above, and were ready to believe 
in occult qualities of all created 
things. The hard-headed councillor 
of Henri IIL. was as credulous in 
matters of natural history as his 
speculations on names were curious. 

e was equalled (rather surpassed) 
by Gerald Barry on the subject of 
the Natural Wonders of Ireland. 
The wood between Paris and the 
Chateau of Saint Germain en Laye 
was intersected by a road, and he 
says that if you pulled off a branch 
from a tree on one side of this road, 
and threw it in the water, it would 
float like other bits of stick ; but a 
bough plucked on the other side of 
the road, and thrown in the water 
would sink. The Lord inflicted this 
punishment on the forest for some 
act of treason which it had once 
witnessed. 


NATURAL WONDERS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 

“‘ Within two leagues of Poictiérs, 
and near the Abbey of Saint Bene- 
dict, there is a field literally sown 
with stones, for nothing else will 
grow there. Pitch some of the small 
ones into water, and they will, as is 
the nature of their kind, sink at 
Throw in some of the larger, 
and you will see them float. A 
person of my acquaintance, who 
passes for a profound scholar, says 
the reason is, that in these big stones 
there exist pores, and in the wood 
just mentioned there are none. But 
let him explain why, in these cases, 
Providence has made such a change 
in the natural qualities of these 
substances.” 

Let him, indeed! However, the 
natural wonders of France were not 
limited to these odd sticks aud stones 
any more than Ireland was, in 
Gerald Barry’s day, to the “Isle of 
the Living” in a lake in Munster. 
No one while he remained on it could 
die. So when a resident became 
tired of life, through the exhaustion 
of extreme old age and loneliness, 
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he requested to be rowed to the 
neighbouring continent, where he soon 
was relieved of his Z'edium Vite. 

“Tn the country of Auge, in Nor- 
mandy, in the. Bailiwick of Caen, 
there is a farm called Beaux Ville 
and Sainct Barbe, where you can 
almost see the grass growing ; and if 
you set a stick upright on a bare 
spot in the evening, you will find it 
half way hidden next morning. 
Hence horned cattle are fed in abund- 
ance on that farm, and sent to all 
parts of France. 

“ At the village of Colombiers, two 
leagues from Tours, stands a rock, 
from hidden recesses in which issue 
waters, which, even in the hottest 
days of summer, are congealed into 
icicles before they meet the ground, 
presenting beautiful hues, and much 
résembling sugar-candy. 

“Angoumois boasts of the river 
Touvre, two leagues long, and about 
four feet deep, in which the Counts 
of Angouleme formerly kept their 
swans. The saying ran that it was 
carpetted with swans, paved with 
trouts, and bordered with crabs. 
The quality of the water is such 
that a boat, consisting of different 
pieces, would be soon rotted in it, and 
destroyed by worms. The water has 
no such effect on a boat formed of 
one piece. 

“ Along the walls of Veron, not far 
from the town of Sens, flows a stream 
very fair to behold, whose wate 
uniting to the mud of its bed an 
sides, become converted to stone. 
You may sometimes see the stone 
in all its finish, at other times a 
substance in its change from the 
soft to the hard state. I mention 
these things to set the reader a think- 
ing on the many mysteries of nature 
which have. come under his own 
knowledge, and to induce him to en- 
deavour an explanation of them.” 

Probably some slight portion of 
fact was found at the base of every 
one of these wonders. It is tempt- 
ingly easy by confounding settled 
rules with exceptional occurrences, 
aud by simple exaggeration, to trum- 
pet to the credulous crowd greater 
wonders even than these. 


EPIDEMICS, 
Messire Etienne Pasquier devotes 
a chapter or two to epidemics, which 
fell both upon the Ancients and 











the Moderns. Our business, how- 
ever, is only with France. Omittin, 

the terrible pestilence which desolated 
France in the fourteenth century, 
our authority records that in the year 
1403, on the 26th of April, head- 
aches and coughing took such pos- 
session of the Parisian folk that 
the Greffier found it out of his power 
to make entries, and the courts of 
justice were closed. He himself 
witnessed in the summer of 1557 
what we shall relate in his own 
words : — 

“During the space of four days 
prevailed an influenza, which attacked 
nearly everyone. The nose ran 
without intermission, and this was 
accompanied by a violent head-ache 
and a fever, which continued for 
twelve hours on some, for fifteen 
hours on others (on some less, on 
some more), and then would quit 
them in a moment, without -the aid 
of medicine. This malady then re- 
ceived the title of cogueluche, which 
it has since retained. I remember 
how Messieurs Mangot, De Monte- 
lon, Becher, and I myself, having to 
plead in a cause concerning the 
diocese of Autun, were surprised by 
this malady, and so severely that for 
that day and the two following there 
was a cessation of arms.” 

In the year 1411, there was another 
sort of epidemic, which seized an 
infinite number of persons, who, while 
it lasted, could neither eat, drink, nor 
sleep. If anyone attempted to eat 
he was seized with a violent fever, 
and the food tasted bitter, and seemed 
to smell offensively. Everyone felt 
weak, and so sore in his limbs that he 
could not bear to be touched. All 
this was accompanied with a violent 
cough, which endured for three 
weeks, and still no one died. How- 
ever, the violence of the cough brought 
ruptures on men, and premature 
labour on women, and during conva- 
lescence there was a great discharge of 
blood through mouth and nose. The 
doctors could not attribute the visi- 
tation to anything but some pestilent 
quality in the air at the time. They 
gave the ilJness the name TAC, and 


afterwards people would say to each’ 


other in anger or derision, ‘* May the 
tac seize you!” 

Another visitation is recorded as 
having happened in 1427. It did not 
differ a from the Tac, being 
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apaity peremptory in the prevention 
of eating, drinking, and sleeping. It 
was called the Ladendo, and furnished 
material for a new_ivem in cursing. 


SOME MINOR CAUSES CELEBRES. 


Councillor Pasquier had had many 
opportunities in his day of witnessin 
curious trials, in which unexpecte 
occurrences and witnesses turned up 
to disappoint public opinion. He 
was certain that in many cases the 
hand of Providence was evident in 
the exculpation of innocent persons, 
and related some historical and tra- 
ditional instances. In one which 
occurred during the unhappy reign of 
Charles VL, the eae accused 
gentleman was saved by what ap- 
peared a mere accident. The turbu- 
lent Duke of Burgundy being in- 
ceused against the young Provost of 
the Merchants, Maistre Jean Juvenal 
des Ursins, for opposing his seditious 
designs, suborned false witnesses, and 
desired two of his creatures, exami- 
nateurs of the Chatelét, to take down 
their depositions. These were found 
more than sufficient for this bad 
nobleman’s purpose, and he urged 
the Parliamentary officials toexpedite 
the business. These knowing the 
young gentleman’s innocence, but at 
the same time standing in awe of the 
Duke, hurried very leisurely, too 
leisurely indeed for the wrathful man, 
who immediately put the matter into 
the hands of an Auvergnat, the King’s 
Attorney-General. He made such 
dispatch that in two daysall the papers 
(préces) were ready, and the young 
Des Ursins would be brought next 
day before the King at Vincennes, and 
adjudged to death. The examina- 
teurs and one or two of their confi- 
dants entering this evening into a 
cabaret in the Cité to refresh them- 
selves, did it so effectually that they 
took no notice when the leather bag 
containing the parchments fell acci- 
dentally under the table. A foolish 
puppy-dog unawares carried off the 
particular bundle into the bed-room, 
and gnawed it at his ease within the 
ruelle. The men of law betook them- 
selves home at a late hour, much 
bemused with bad wine, and all un- 
mindful of their loss, and the land- 
lord retiring to his bed when they 
had departed, found the relics of 
the abused bundle of affidavits, En- 
tertaining a friendship for the accused, 
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he took the bundle to him at once, 
and so the night passed, and the 
morning came. 

At an early hour the officers were 
at Jean Juvenal’s door, and soon he 
was on his way to the Wood of 
Vincennes well guarded, but followed 
by five or six hundred sorrowing 
citizens, for he was @ very popular 
man. When accusers and accused 
were conducted to the King’s presence, 
the Auvergnat Attorney, Maistre Jean 
de Landriguet, commenced his charge 
and accusation in a spirit of deter- 
mined hatred. At the proper moment 
the accused asserted his innocence, 
and appealed to the depositions 
sworn against him as furnishing 
evident proofs of being pure inven- 
tions. The attorney at once asked 
the examinateur for the parcel, but 
whether he then missed it for the 
first time or not, the bag was inno- 
cent of it. This threw the plaintiff's 
party into confusion, and the result 
was the acquittal of the Provost, who 
in. time was promoted to the office of 
Procureur du Roi. 

The witnesses who had taken the 
false oaths, but who, according to the 
then state of the law, had not been 
confronted with the accused, were 
seized with remorse, and made confes- 
sion to the Grand Penitentiary of 
Paris. He referred them to the 
Pope, on account of the enormity of 
their offence, and by him they were 
enjoined, after receiving absolution, 
to wait on the wronged man in per- 
son, with their faces masked, and be 
his forgiveness. This they did, an 
one of them made the ankle request 
in behalf of himself and his brothers 
in guilt. Words of pardon were 
spoken, but the penitents were not a 
little chagrined and shamed by hear- 
ing their names mentioned by the 
wronged man. These he had got by 
the intervention of the innkeeper and 
his dog. 

One of the most extraordinary 
causes célébres on record is that of 
the false Martin Guerre. As it has 
been told in several collections, it 
needs not here be given at any length, 
but it is too remarkable to be passed 
over in silence. Martin Guerre, after 
living with his wife in the town of 
Artigues, district of Thoulouse, forten 
or eleven years, went to serve under 
Charles V., and afterwards fought for 
his son Philip till, at the taking of 
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St. Quentin, he lost a leg. Eight 
years had elapsed since his departure, 
and nothing was heard of him, when 
Arnauld du Tilh, a native of the 
county of Foix, and an acquaintance of 
Martin’s, presented himself to his 
friend’s wife, as her long absent hus- 
band. She was at first averse to 
receive him, but having inspected a 
red spot on his eye, and some other 
chance marks, and recognised the 
traits of her husband's still well re- 
membered countenance, and being 
reminded by him of circumstances, 
and of discourses of which the two 
alone could be cognizant, she acknow- 
ledged him as her husband. Well as 
he was made up, the woman, after a 
union of four years or so, began to 
have her suspicions. By adroit 
questions, and careless references to 
circumstances of their former life, she 
satisfied herself that he was an im- 
postor ; moreover, a soldier, about 
this time returning from the war, 
declared that Martin Guerre had lost 
a leg. At the woman’s instance, her 
husband’s uncle instituted a prosecu- 
tion against the impostor, before the 
Seneschal of Rieux, and he was con- 
demned to die. He appealed, how- 
ever, to the Parlement of Tholouse, 
and the wisdom and experience of 
that body were found unavailing to 
discover the truth. He answered 
frankly, and with apparently perfect 
knowledge, all their questions con- 
cerning his former life, and his 
statements were confirmed by the 
woman, and his suppositious rela- 
tives. He accused the uncle for 
having entered on this prosecution 
in order to avoid payment of certain 
sums due in his former capacity of 
guardian, and the doubts of the Par- 
lement increased. During the trial, 
the true man returned to his home, 
and on learning what had taken 
place, set out for Thoulouse. The 
confronting of the two men was, 
at first, far from eliciting the truth. 
However, Martin being placed in a 
room with several men similarly 
dressed, his uncle, being brought in, 
recognised him in a moment. His 
sisters and other relatives were 
equally certain about him. The cir- 
cumstance, however, which decided 
the matter thus occurred. Bertrande 
de Rols, the unhappy wife, being 
admitted into the chamber where the 
two men were, went, without a 
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moment’s hesitation, knelt down 
before her husband, and piteously 
implored his pardon for her uninten- 
tional offence. Martin, we are sorry 
to say, bitterly reproached her, in- 
stead of taking to himself his just 
portion of blame for his long deser- 
tion. 

In the month of September, 1560, 
the imposter was condemned to ap- 
pear before the Parlement. stripped 
to his shirt, and, with a lighted torch 


in his hand, make the amende 
honorable. He was obliged to re- 


peat the process at the door of the 
Church of Artigues, and then was 
hung, and his body burned. Before 
his death he acknowledged his guilt. 

The unlearned portion of the com- 
munity were persuaded that Arnauld 
du Tilh was a sorcerer. 

Heinrich Zschokke, the Swiss 
novelist, says,*in his autobiography, 
that; at different times of his life, it 
has happened that, being in the same 
room with certain individuals, the 
particulars of their past lives were 
distinctly revealed to him, and it was 
given to him to follow for some 
space the current of their existence. 
Now, the thorough bodily resem- 
blance of the men, peculiarities in 
their teeth, moles in the same place, 
aud similar red spots in the eyes, 
are nearly as hen Poe: sa that an indi- 
vidual thoroughly conformable to 
another in his body, should have by 
sympathy an insight into the past 
inner life and past experience of his 
DOUBLE. 

The next curious narrative was told 
to Messire Pasquier by an estimable 
friend of his, Maistre Emery Bigot, 
King’s advocate at the Parlement of 
Rouen. Our narrator said that he 
had forgotten the names, the facts 
only remaining fixed on his memory. 
A merchant of Lucca in Italy, having 
spent a considerable part of his life 
in England, at last felt a wish to re- 
turn to his native place, and there 
end his days. He wrote to his re- 
latives, advising them of his intention, 
and requesting them to have a house 
ready for him. He left England some 
time after taking with him his effects 
and valuable papers, and a Frencli 
servant, and crossed the Strait to 
France. After some short stay at 
Rouen, he went on to Paris, but as he 
was crossing the hill near Argenteuil, 
he was killed by his servant during a 
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heavy dark shower, and his body left 
in the adjoining vineyard. Be- 
fore the victim breathed his last, 
a blind man led by a dog passed by, 
and hearing groans, asked what was 
the matter. The servant answered it 
was a sick man who was going home, 
so the inquirer passed on. The mur- 
derer proceeded to Paris, and there 
converted the valuable papers of his 
late master into cash. Nearly a year 
having elapsed from the time when 
the merchant’s relatives in Lucca had 
first heard from him, they became 
uneasy, and sent a trusty man to 
England to make inquiries. He hav- 
ing found out that the merchant had 
sailed thence for Rouen, came to that 


old city, and made inquiries. He 


discovered the hotel where the man 
had lodged six or seven months be- 
fore, and learned that he had gone 
on towards Paris, but beyond that 
piece of information he found him- 
self completely in the dark. He 
stated his case to the Parlement of 


_the city, and the Lieutenant of Polige 


received directions to institute an in- 
quiry. This officer went about the 
duty in a mode peculiarly French. 
He first directed one of his men to 
see whether any one had opened in 
business within six or seven months, 
and finding out that a new shop had 
been opened by a stranger, he made 
out a fictitious bond given to some 
man in the clouds, in which this new 
comer had vound himself, body and 
zoods, to pay by such a date, two 

undred crowns to said man in the 
clouds. The shopkeeper on being 
shown the obligation, and ordered to 
pay the sum therein mentioned, denied 
ever having signed it, or having any 
knowledge whatever of the transac- 
tion. The policeman looking on this 
assertion as a refusal, took the man 
into custody, and led him off to pri- 
son. On the way he said that he 
would have no trouble in getting safe 
out of the business, but incautiously 
asked the oflicer if there was any- 
thing else against him. ‘The lieu- 
tenant hearing of the observation, and 
the question asked by the prisoner, 
began to have great hopes. He sent 
for him, and dismissing all witnesses 
assumed a friendly and confidential 
tone, explained that the bond was 
only a ruse, that the object was to get 
information about a murder, &c., 
that if he acknowledged all he knew 
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about it, the matter would be hushed 
up, and no harm accrue to him, &c. 

The guilty man was put off his 
guard. His conscience had been tor- 
menting him, and he judged that a 
reasonable sum handed over to the 
lieutenant, would stop all further pro- 
ceedings. He said thatunder these 
circumstances he was prepared to tell 
all he knew, and the gladdened official 
immediately called in his clerk to 
takedown theconfession. Thesight of 
the paper, pen, and inkhorn, changed 
the face of affairs in amoment. The 
man becoming ‘sensible of his peril, 
would yive no information whatever 
in the presence of the clerk. “He 
was both ignorant and innocent of all 
murders past, present, and to come,” 
and complained bitterly of the treat- 
ment he was receiving. 

Being sent back to prison he ob- 
tained some valuable information 
from his fellows in durance, and sent 
before the Parlement a statement of 
his wrongs, denied his signature to the 
bond, &c., and demanded to be set at 
liberty. The lieutenant being sent 
for, explained what he had done, and 
its motives, mentioned the culprit’s 
acknowledgment, and still asserted 
his belief of the prisoner’s culpability. 
The King’s advocate was requested to 
look for information on the route to 
Paris, and he was so far successful as 
to learn from the Baillie of Argenteuil 
that a body mangled by dogs and 
birds, had been found in a vineyard 
by the road some months since, and 
that he had drawn up a proces verbal 
of the matter. Mons. Bigot, (the 
Advocate), got a copy of the paper, 
and while he and the baillie were 
conferring, it chanced that the blind 
man before mentioned came to the 
door. He accidentally over-hearing 
a part of the discourse, mentioned 
what had happened to himself some 
time before the finding of the corpse. 
“ Would you know the voice again in 
which the answer was made to you ¢” 
said Mons. Bigot to him. “I am 
nearly certain I would,” said he. 

The Advocate set the blind man be- 
hind one of his people, and brought 
him to Rouen, and had him conduc- 
teil into the same room with the pri- 
soner, and pointed out to him. On 
his leaving the room, the prisoner was 
asked if he had ever seen him before. 
He denied all knowledge of him, and 
loudly protested against all the snares 
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which had been set for him, still 
stoutly denying that he had made 
any acknowledgment before the lieu- 
tenant in private. In the next stage 
of the proceeding, several men were 
made to speak in s eression in the 
hearing of the blind iu:an, and after 
each experiment he was asked if he 
recognised the voice. He answered 
in the negative at every trial till the 
pene answered some question in 
1ispresence. “Thatisthesame voice,” 
said he, “which I heard on the hill 
near Argenteuil.” The experiment 
was repeated three times, and always 
with the same result. On this testi- 
mony the man was condemned to be 
broken on the wheel, having first 
been laid on the bed of little ease, and 
exhorted to confess. Pain and re- 
morse wrung the truth from him, and 
his execution followed. 

Sometimes the French Goddess 
Themis made better haste than good 
speed in trusting to circumstantial 
evidence, and in applying the question 
ordinary and extraordinary. On 
Christmas Eve, 1551, a young woman 
going to midnight mass in Paris was 
killed, and her jewels and rings taken. 
The murder was committed with a 
hammer which had been seen the 
evening before in the forge of a cer- 
tain smith, named Ahdré Doiie, who 
lived near the spot where the murder 
was committed. The man was taken 
up on suspicion and tortured, so that 
he was deprived of the use of his 
limbs. He would not own to the 
crime, and was finally let off to linger 
out some tiine in illness and poverty. 
Twenty years later, Jean le Flameng, 
an officer in the customs, being on 
some business in the village of St. 
Loup, and conversing in the evening 
at the lodging-house with the family 
and some neighbours, happened to 
remark that his wife lay ill at home, 
and that there was no one in charge 
of the house but a young boy. Among 
the company were an old man and 
his son-in-law, who shortly after left 
the house, and providing themselves 
with some cherries and a young goose, 
put them in two baskets, and trudged 
on to Paris. 

Arriving at Jean’s house in the 
morning, they knocked at the door, 
and on being asked by the mistress- 
from a balcony which stood before 
her bedroom window, what their 
business was, they answered that 
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they had come from her hushand with 
a young goose and some cherries. 
The door being opened they entered, 
locked it on the inside and cut the 
throat of the young servant. Hearin 

a confused noise, the mistress heabell 
again from the balcony towards the 
door, and seeing blood pouring out on 
the flag, she cried out “ What blood 
is that?” “The blood of the young 
goose,” was the answer, and at the 
moment she heard the steps of the 
men rapidly ascending the stairs. 
She locked the door ran to the bal- 
cony and shouted for aid. The 
roused neighbours ran to the house 
in all haste, while the ruffians seeing 
that their attempt had failed, en- 
deavoured to open the door and 
make their escape. Everything went 
against them. In turning the key, 
the wards broke, and thus being 
secured within, they hid themselves, 
one in the most obscure corner of a 
cellar, the other in a chimney. 

They were however vnearthed, 
brought to trial, and broken on the 
wheel. Before his execution the old 
man requested the smith’s widow to 
be sent for, and on her admission he 
implored her pardon for the wretch- 
edness he had brought on her husband 
and herself as it was by his hand the 
young woman had met her death 
twenty years before. A species of 
farce followed this tragedy, illus- 
trating a phase of the jurisprudence 
of the time and place. Three hun- 
dred livres of the elder offender’s 
property were adjudged to the cus- 
‘toms officer before the dying confes- 
sion was made, and after that, four 
hundred to the widow Doiie. It is 
probable thatthe hoary wretch’s estate 
was not able to bear up against both 
claims, so the parties appealed to the 
Court. Maistre Etienne Pasquier’s 
friend and sometimes legal rival, 
Maistre Jean Chipart, pleaded for the 
widow, and Pasquier himself for Jean 
de Flameng. Lawyer Chipart spoke 
well for his client. He dwelt on the 
loss and family affliction which she had 
suffered from a period twenty years 
back, adducing in a most pathetic 
fashion, her husband’s long suffering, 
his subsequent death, and her own 
ensuing wretchedness. 

On the contrary Pasquier main- 
tained that it was difficult to give 
faith to the declaration of the old 
man. He was brought to judgment 
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by Flameng’s people and would 
naturally make a false avowal to de- 
rive him of his recompense, and 
ides it was only through Flameng’s 
means that justice was done on the 
guilty wretch. Not being strong in old 
French law-terms we can only guess 
from the text that a compromise was 
made. 

These slight sketches of old French 
legal procedures indicate some essen- 
tial variations from processes in our 
own system of common law. 


A PREACHER WORTHY OF THE NAME. 


France justly boasts of many elo- 
quent preachers, none of whom have 
risen in fame to the level of Richard 
the Cordelier (Franciscan), or as Mon- 
strelet calls him an Augustinian, who 
flourished in the reign of Charles VII. 
He was first in the English interests, 
but after a while adhered to the 
patriotic cause, and did infinite ser- 
vice to his royal master by his 
eloquence. In the year 1429 he 

reached at the Church of the Holy 
nnocents with wonderful effect, his 
sermons at an average enduring six 
hours! A MS. history consulted by 
M. Pasquier, asserts that such was 
the effect of one of his discourses that 
in the space of three or four hours a 
hundred fires were lighted in the 
streets, and the gentlemen were burn- 
ing gaming implements, cards, dice, 
(backgammon) tables, billiard-balls 
and cues, and everything used in these 
pestilent occupations. The same day 
and the next the ladies burned all 
their head ornaments and those 
pieces of leather used in stiffening 
their hoods. The demoiselles sacri- 
ficed their horns and their queues, 
and most of their other personal 
ornaments, and it is recorded that ten 
sermons preached at Paris and one at 
Boulogne, made more conversions 
than those of all the Paris preachers 
for 100 years before that time. But 
lo, the ill mixture effected by piety and 
litics! Brother Richard changed 
is political creed, and joined the 
anti-royalist party, and behold the 
gentlemen who had burned the instru- 
ments of sinning, got new ones manu- 
factured, and again took to gambling 
and dissipation, considering it, as 
they said, a sin against the Holy 
Spirit to follow the counsels of a 
os professing Brother Richard’s 
etestable politics. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING EXTRAORDINARY. 


When —— make a profession of 
foretelling future events, some of 
their divinations have a chance to be 
verified. The following predictions 
and their fulfilments are related by 
grave historians. Our own opinions 
are pretty well in unison with those 
of M. Pasquier, which will be quoted 
in their place. 

The Duke of Nemours, nephew of 
Louis XII. and his lieutenant in bis 
foreign wars, proceeding into Italy 
against the Viceroy of Naples, made a 
stay at the ef called Carpy in old 
French, one of his guests being Albert 
Mirandula, cousin of the famous 
scholar, Pic de Mirandula. In their 
after dinner discourse Mirandula 
spoke so much of an astrologer in the 
city that they sent for him, and began 
to question him. The young com- 
mander asked him if they would soon 
come to blows with the Viceroy and 
his Spaniards, and what would be 
the result. He answered that a 
battle would be fought on Good Fri- 
day or Easter Sunday, that the Spa- 
niards would suffer a greater loss 
than any they had experienced for 
the last hundred years, but that the 
French would be no gainers as they 
would lose eminent chiefs in the fight. 
The Seigneur de Palisse asked him if 
he would fallin that battle. He answer- 
ed no, but that he should perish in 
one twelve years later. The Seigneur 
d'Imbrecourt asked the same ques- 
tion, and got the same answer. The 
young Duke observing that the Che- 
valier Bayard made light of the pro- 
ceedings, requested him to have his 
fortune told. “ My life or death is of 
no consequence,” said he, “ nor does 
~ man know anything of the future; 

ut to pass the evening let it be so. 


Shall I arrive at great fortune, my 
prophet ?” “You will acquire honour 
and credit, but for riches, worthless 
and envious people will take care to 
keep them out of your way.” “ Shall 


I fall in the coming battle?” “No: 
our death will come by a shot 
rom a piece of artillery, some twelve 

years hence.” 

The man of science observing that 
the Seigneur de Palisse and the Che- 
valier Bayard felt a livelier interest 
in their chief than any of the other 
knights present, took ao apart and 
revealed to them that the Duke would 
be in extreme danger in the ensuing 
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battle, but that it was not given to 
him to know whether he would perish 
there or not. While he was exhort- 
ing them to watch over his safety as 
closely as circumstances permitted, 
the Duke jocularly demanded what 
they were plotting about. An evasive 
answer was given in the same vein, 
and the three came again within the 
circle. 

Just then an officer, who passed 
for a boon companion, but whose or- 
dinary life was far from edifying, 
joined the company. Seeing what 
was going forward, he addressed the 
astrologer by an injurious name, 
and bade him inspect his palm. 
Though the man of science is called 
by the historians an astrologer, he 
obtained his knowledge by inspection 
of the lines of the face and hands. 
He flatly refused, and the bully got 
a deserved rebuke from some of the 
= of the assembly. So thinkin 

tter of it he made an apology, ot 
again requested an inspection. After 
the examination the sage observed 
that he had found nothing worth 
mention. The knights began to laugh, 
and that nettled Messire Jacquin 
Caumont. “Speak or not, just as you 
like,” said he. “ The worst that could 
happen would be a cuckolding, and 
I am out of that danger, having never 
committed matrimony.” “Do you 
really wish to know your destiny ?” 
“Well, yes; I have a curiosity like 
other men of war.” “Then look to 
the state of your soul, for in less than 
three months you will be hanged.” 
All laughed heartily at the predic- 
tion, thinking that the astrologer had 
uttered it by way of punishment for 
the captain’s insolent address. 

A few evenings after the arrival of 
the French forces at Final, Captain 
Caumont being somewhat the worse 
for wine, requested to break a lance 
on the Quintain in the presence of the 
Duke. Permission was given, and 
the tipsy man armed at all points, 
provided with a good lance, and 
mounted on a strong destrier, ran 
several courses at the mark, but never 
striking it fair in the centre he got a 
good blow every time on the head or 
shoulders, and the lance remained 
unbroken. 

These mishaps afforded amusement 
for some time, but after six or seven 
failures me tiresome, and the 


spectators went about their business. 
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The unlucky cavalier rode home, and 
having to cross a wooden bridge his 
own awkwardness and the heat and 
disturbance into which his horse had 
been thrown, resulted in a plunge of 
steed and rider into the water, the 
disengagement of the beast from his 
heavy incumbrance, his difficult 
escape to a low part of the bank, 
and the helpless position of the 
heavily-armed captain at the bottom 
of the canal. The soldiers who were 
witnesses of the accident shouted 
for aid, which after some delay was 
afforded by the stout boatmen. The 
approved mode of resuscitation at 
the time was the suspension of the 
body by the heels to let the received 
water escape at the mouth. How- 
ever unskilful the means in that par- 
ticular instance, Captain Jacquin es- 
caped for the time, but he had to 
endure a large provision of mockery 
for that evening’s tilting and tumb- 
ling. 

The Duke laying siege to Ravenna 
the Spanish forces hastened to relieve 
it. They were well provisioned, 
while the French were on short 
allowance, so Nemours forced on a 
battle, which was most disastrous to 
the enemy; but he himself paid for 
the victory with his life. At his 
death the officers elected the Seig- 
neur de Palisse as their leader 
till the will of the king should be 
known, and the siege was kept up, 
the garrison being commanded by 
Mare Antony de Colonna. The city 
was soon taken, but express orders 
given by Palisse not to murder or 
pillage. Captain Jacquin not approv- 
ing this regulation, began and con- 
tinued pillaging and committing 
other ugly exploits till his career was 
stopped by the strong arm. On Good 
Friday the battle was fought, and on 
Easter Tuesday the _ ill-conducted 
Captain died by hanging,—that 
death so dreadful to a man of arms. 
Imbrecourt and the Chevalier Bayard 
ended their honourable career twelve 
years after the memorable battle, 
and agreeable to the prediction of 
the man skilled in cleiromancy. 
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Quere—Was the prophecy an after- 
thought, and promulgated subse- 
quent to the deaths of the last-men- 
tioned chevaliers ? 

The remarks of the sage councillor 
of that very worthless monarch, 
Henry III. on this topic are worthy 
of attention. 

“We call these men diyines as if 
their art had in it something of divi- 
nity, yet every faithful Christian 
should attribute it tothe illusionsofthe 
devil, the father of lying. God alone 
knows the course of future events, 
and forbids all these attempts to 
learn them beforehand as a species 
of idolatrous practices. If predicted 
mischances afterwards occur, it is 
probably a just punishment from 
God for their curiosity and faith in 
the superstitious means employed.” 

Two classes of readers should 
diligently eschew all means—we were 
going to add lawful and unlawful, 
but recollected in time that there 
are no lawfnl means extant — all 
means, we repeat, of seeking to dis- 
cover our future (mis) fortunes— 
these are students of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and students of Shakespeare. 
Let no hasty one censure us for men- 
tioning a Jewish king and a creature 
of the imagination in the same sen- 
tence; a real Macbeth lived and 
sinned in the days of Edward the 
Confessor. And let no one who values 
the favour of his Creator, and has no 
wish to encourage imposture, seek 
the secrets of the dim future through 
the means of table-tapping mediums, 
mesmerisers of the showman’s plat- 
form, or clairvoyants unable to see 
beyond their nose. 

Without the slightest intention to 
deny that there may be occasionally 
communications between the spirit- 
ual and the material world, we venture 
tu assert that neither the conjuror on 
the platform, nor the American male 
or female practitioner in the ill- 
lighted apartment can be the priest 
or priestess to whom it is given to 
draw aside the thick veil which for 
wise purposes hangs before the 
very threshold of the future. 
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UP AND DOWN THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


FOOTSTEPS OF ANGEAS. 


A Great virtue of stillness was creep- 
ing down over the fields and lanes and 
quiet country places. Twilight carries 

eace and silence on its quiet wings. 

tella had been two months in this 
peaceful old house—two long months ; 
and it seemed very wearisome at first 
to follow in the little round of duties, 
which made up the business and 
occupation of Grace’s life. It wanted 
something stronger, some type of 
living more vigorous and active to 
kill the old longing within her. Of 
evenings the children from the village 
bring their marbles to the flags along 
the bridge and the sound of their 
voices laughing or disputing keeps 
alive the dying sound of life outside 
the Deanery. Below, in the garden, 
George Prescott and his cousin Grace 
are pacing slowly among the faint 
green of the spring herbage ; and 
above, in an ivy-bound window, the 
weariest, saddest face in the world is 
gazing out with a sort of yearning 
into the pleasant light. She sat 
there, not working or reading, but 
simply thinking the same agonizing 
thoughts which, day after day and 
night after night, filled her brain— 
thoughts of a beloved lost face, of 
eyes that were ever looking reproach- 
fully at her ; the mute sorrow in those 
eyes came before her again and again ; 
she was thinking of a man who had 
stood before her with the evening sun 
shining into his pleasant face. 
to see him once again! oh, but to 
hear his voice, and feel the touch of 
his hand ! oh, for the “ tender grace” 
of that day which was dead, when 
his love had been all hers—hers— 
hers! She almost wrung her hands 
in the intensity of her sorrow, as 
she sat there with them locked 
together, and all the old desperate 
love surging up like a great sea of woe 
in her heart. 

It had never entered her head to 
think, as she saw him standing so, 
with the sunlight falling on him 
through the branches of the trees, 
that in the after-years that picture 
of aman should remain stamped on 
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her mind with all the lights and 
shadows distinct and changeless, the 
lory of that sunlight for ever quench- 
ing with its brightness the light that 
shone on other years. And so the 
great drama of life is acted out indi- 
vidually by men and women ; and to 
my mind there is nothing so calculated 
to excite sympathy as the one thought 
that every separate human being has 
his or her little world of joys and 
woes, with no spectator but God 
above. Where are the tears shed 
wildly, rising, like a sea of anguish, 
in the dead unhappy night, with no 
one near to see them, or inquire into 
theircause? Where are the ionate 
leave-takings, such as saat 


“The life from out young hearts,” 


where words are never spoken, but 
where the poor heart weeps its own 
scalding tears like drops of molten 
lead ? And where are the faint peni- 
tent words sobbed out in some re- 
morseful prayer ? All—all with God, 
and Him alone! May this one thought 
of all the bitterness and all the hidden 
anguish which is in the world, cause 
us to be more patient, more tender 
and forgiving to those our fellow suf- 
ferers. 

The wind brought the sound of the 
bells and the chime of the clock in 
the church-tower quite clear to her, 
and still those two in the garden kept 
on walking up and down, up and 
down, never wearying, talking on. 
All her heart went out to them, her 
gee yearning heart, to the hope- 

ul young man, and to the pale sweet 


girl ; life so full of love for them both, 
the dark days nowhere. There was 
a tenderness in his manner towards 
her almost painful to witness, for it 
spoke plainerthan words the fear that 
was ever by him, “It may not be for 
long.” And all was still within, and 


without only the steady flow of the 
river below the gardep, which gleamed 
in the sunset like a road of rudd 
gold, and the shrill voices of the chil. 
dren calling at their play. 
Yes, the spring evenings were come 
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again. “I wonder do they ever remind 
him of me,” she thought, “ of me and 
the spring time we spent together. I 
suppose there are trees near him, and 
singing birds, and sweet-smelling 
fields and flowers ;” and this she said 
all to herself sitting watching Grace 
and George as they paced the garden- 
walks together. Stella had grown to 
love that child-woman who was walk- 
ing in the sunlight with George Pres- 
cott. Following daily in the quiet 
rounds of her tender good life, much 
that was hard and wrong in Stella’s 
nature seemed to melt and die out. 
How that all grew upon her she 
didn’t know ; but, like the grain of 
mustard seed, it was springing up into 
a great tree, under the shadow of 
which in the far future tired souls 
might find shelter. Grace was one 
of those ministering angels to whom 
= works come naturally. She had 

er round of visits among the poor, 
with all of whom she was a friend, 
taking her lesson from Him who said 
that nothing of His making is “com- 
mon or unclean.” When the great 
day comes, the day wherein rich and 
poor, small and great, shall stand 
together banded in that “ great multi- 
tude which no man can number,” not 
one of all the voices which sounded in 
her life can cry, and say, “ I was sick, 
and you visited me not ; naked, and 
you clothed me not ; in trouble, and 
you comforted me not.” On all those 
calls there were bits of news to be 
heard, little glimpses into the domes- 
tic life in those cottage homes—glad 
news and sorrowful news. In one a 
child lay dying that stealthy death 
which creeps into life. In another 
news had come from the sailor son 
who was far away on unknown seas. 
In another a rosy-faced mother was 
busy making a cake for her “ Susy,” 
who was to be married in a day or 
two. In all, the inner life, the house- 
hold talk, the social intercourse, all 
that binds lives together, and pro- 
motes love and trust, was shared with 
Grace, the angel, who, “ entering, 
filled their homes with sudden light,” 
for she was not one of those to whom 
custom had made fine speaking a 
“ property of easiness,” but she was 
one on ‘lies the eloquence of tender 
words and loving ways had been 
lavishly bestowed. She had dove 
eyes, and, what Shakespeare calls “a 
most excellent thing in woman,” a 
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soft wooing voice. She had hands 
which seemed made for caressing and 
fondling children, and her step was 
light, and suited for sick-rooms. She 
had a smile like sunshine ; and that 
almost bold assurance of her own 
attractiveness carried by storm any 
hearts which were hard to enter. 
In her presence loud or angry words 
were hushed, children ceased crying 
when she took them in her arms, 
rough men grew tender, scolding 
women held their tongues for very 
shame, and a great virtue of peace 
and love seemed to hover like an in- 
visible sweet cloud all about her. And 
everywhere Stella followed, like a 
silent shadow, everywhere in a dream 
seeing afar off some dim haven where 
her tired ~~ might find rest at last. 

And all the while Basil never 
wrote to her, never sent her any little 
message or token whereby she might 
know that all was not dead between 
them ; and yet it was, as she had hop- 
ed it might be, the dead past bury- 
ing its dead ; but it was hard to bear, 
very hard. In her bitterness of spirit, 
more thana week ago, she had written 
to him, saying, “I am very miserable. 
Oh, Basil! forgive me, and write to 
me ;” but no answer came. Every 
morning she was up and stirring be- 
fore anyone, pacing round the garden, 
or strolling along the avenue, where 
wide spreading trees arched their 
branches above her head. Thoughts 
came softer and kinder then, they 
were so much harder to bear at other 
times. 

Grace sang of evenings in the 
pleasant prim drawing-room ; often 
they were the same words or melodies 
which Basil had used to sing in the 
Grange study while Estelle sat at her 

ainting. How she could bear to 
isten to those séngs now was a 
wonder to the girl herself, for Grace’s 
voice was soft and sweet like the 
cooing of a dove, while Basil’s was 
bold and free like the songs of wild 
birds in the woods. 

That evening Stella unasked stole 
over to the piano, and after her ous- 
tom played on there for a long time : 
her love of music came back to her— 
the old passion ; hér heart beat so 
that it made her face flush and her 
fingers tremble, but the notes and 
tunes came quite familiar: Men- 
delssohn’s “Wedding March” or 
“Hymn of Praise,” Mozart's Re- 
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quiem, and a quaint old hymn which 
she had learned somewhere abroad, 
“ Jesu dulcis memoria.” 

“ Howstunningly she plays!” George 
Prescott cried, with quite a boyish 
enthusiasm in his voice. 

“She’s a second St. Cecilia,” the 
Dean said ; and Grace murmured— 

“Tt is like the grand cathedral 
music.” And still Stella went on play- 
ing, now soft and low like thedistant 
sighing of the wind at sea, now loud 
and swelling like the break and wash 
of great waves on a rocky coast. 

“Tam sure there will be music in 
heaven, dad,” child Grace said after 
a while; and the Dean made 
answer— 

“Very likely, it is quite Scriptural 
to suppose so; and of this we may be 
quite sure, the world to come will be 
no lifeless, joyless waste ; the very 
fulness and beauty of this perishable 
world, seems to assure us that the 
incorruptible one will be rich in 
perfection.” 

And then their talk wandered 
off to other things, and George who 
lrad been out hunting half the day 
had stretched his length on the sofa, 
and began making a sketch of Gracie’s 
innocent young face. Child-Grace 
with the kind- blue eyes that seemed 
as if they were always laughing and 
loving ; joyous beaming eyes which 
seemed to say, “there is no such 
thing as sorrow or tear-shedding ;” 
poor pleasant blue eyes! Stella could 
see them full of love turning ever to 
the lazy figure stretching its length 
on the sofa, and a little sore pain, 
a little lonely pain was pricking at 
Estelle’sheart, while she sat far away 
playing, Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding 

arch. 

Another home opened before her ; 
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she had been admitted to its hearth, 
she warmed herself by its fire, and 
shared its comforts ; and still in this 
home also, as in the others, she was 
as unutterably lonely as ever—she was 
so unnecessary to its happiness. It 
was not that there was anything hard 
or unkind in this life; far from it, 
every little kindness and attention 
was bestowed upon her. But there 
come times, those sacred hours which 
belong to every home, when the 
hearts belonging to that home seem 
all to beat in time and tune, hours 
when her sad heart seemed to stand 
still, and her cold life to belong to no 
one. 

It is one of those hours now. The 
Dean, grave and kind, behind his 
spectacles, is relating some little 
anecdote about places and people 
which are alike strange to Estelle 
Grace is listening, with her fair curly 
head reclining against his knee, 
seated on a stool at his feet, and 
George, meen his length on the 
sofa, is making a little sketch of that 
group, although he belongs to it also. 
One poor little soul is thinking—one 
poor silent girl who sits playing 
old tunes in the dark end of the room, 
and whose whole heart is filled with 
agreat vain longing to be loved by 
some one! That night at prayers she 
sits apart, and listens and watches 
still. The deep rich voice of the Dean, 
as he reads aloud from the Book of 
books the blessed words “ Come unto 
me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest,” 
seems to penetrate into the inmost 
chambers of her heart, and find an 
echo there ; a new meaning seemed to 
dawn on the old words—as if God 
had only spoken them then, instead 
of hundreds of years ago. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THF GULF OF TIME. 


Yes, the spring was come again. The 
birds sang out the news from the 
trees and hedges, and the tiny crocus 
heads peeped up above the earth to 
listen. The fields lying west of the 
Deanery seemed every day to grow 
reener and fresher, and there was a 
ook in the sky which told that storm- 
clouds and snow-drifts were over. 
The days had gone by, even the 


months, and still no answer came to 
that letter of Estelle’s in which she 
had said :—‘“I am very miserable. 
Oh, Basil, forgive me, and write to 
me.” 


The roses were coming into flower 
in the Deanery garden, the apple 
blossoms were feathering the trees 
with a rare pink bloom ; it was the 
time of singing birds and blue skies, 
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of sunshine and gentle dewy rain, 
and still no answer came to Stella’s 
passionate letter. 

Had he quite forgotten her; or 
was it only his injured pride that 
made him so hold aloof ? 

Men risk their lives now-a-days for 
the sake of riding or driving hand- 
some horses ; a man who spends time 
and money in the pursuit of thorough- 
breds doesn’t care to use hacks, and 
Basil had an Englishman’s love for 
horses. It was almost the only 
luxury he allowed himself, and who 
can blame him? Who is there who 
does not prefer to sit behind a gal- 
lant pair of blood horses, stepping out 
nobly, even though | do some- 
times shy, often kick, and very often 
run away, instead of jog-trotting along 
with a good old nag, who wouldn’t 
do anything foolish if you wanted 
him to. Who wouldn’t like to own 
the winner of the Derby, as he is led 
triumphantly by the stand, with his 
delicate limbs trembling from the 
late excitement and exertion? Very 
few, I fancy. I like to see a man 

roud and fond of his horses, although 
his very pride and affection may origi- 
nate in vanity, and Basil Marsland 
‘was as proud of his horses as any man 
in England. 


It was a little wayside inn, with a 

st office appertaining to it, anda 
Renoend behind it, with a red fire 
lowing in the dark kitchen, and 

lf a dozen men about the door, 
into which the doctor from Star- 
haven ordered a man who had just 
been pitched from a dog-cart to be 
conveyed. A runaway horse ; a car 
dashed to pieces against the corner 
of a stone wall; a horse, held tight 
now by two strong men, trembling 
and shivering in every limb, half 
bathed in blood, which is flowing 
warm from two or three bad cuts ; 
and the motionless form of a man 
lying its length on the hard white 
ae with pools of blood like great 
blots of ink staining the ground about 


“Men deserve to lose their lives 
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who will drive half-trained brutes 
like that on dark nights,” the doctor 
muttered, as he helped the men to 
carry that motionless form of a man 
into the public-house. 

“ Lord save us! it’s the master him- 
self!” cried the landlady, buxom 
Mrs. Day, wringing her hands, as the 
procession passed her at the bar. 

Ay, the master himself! The men 
who bore him in had found that out 
long ago. There was the broad, 
square brow, which many of them 
knew could frown sometimes; the 
deep-set eyes, closed as if in a long 
last sleep ; the firm mouth, with its 
heavy fringe of moustache, a little 
open, with a little stream of blood, 
narrow as a hair, stealing from be- 
tween the white lips. Not aman in 
all the county was better loved. or 
more respected than was Mr. Basil 
Marsland of the Grange. He was a 
man who never held back his hand 
from a poor man. because that poor 
man’s hand was stained by toil. A 
man who never grudged to give or 
lend generously to the poor, dealing 
as he had been dealt by—a man who 
gave largely of his sympathies 
to those his hard-working fellow- 
men, and such things are never for- 
gotten. And yet he was a man who 
could be very hard and unrelenting 
where he had been deceived or played 
upon—a man who could be hot- 
tempered and violent sometimes; but, 
all the same, one made to be loved 
forthe very generousness and strength 
of his nature. But what can all the 
world’s love availhim now? Nothing; 
without the help of God, without 
that spirit of life, which God alone 
can put into his creatures, he is but 
clay and ashes. 

And all the while that poor little 
note of Stella’s is lying unopened at 
the Grange, waiting for the return of 
“the master,” who may never cross 
its threshold more, who is lying in 
“the valley of the shadow of death,” 
beyond the help of doctors’ skill, in 
the hands of God, to live or to die ; 
who can tell ? 
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CHAPTER XL. 


MORE NEWS. 


THE weeks go over, and still no an- 
swer comes to her letter, and Stella 
is beginning to experience the fulness 
of the trial which she has created for 
herself. 

“ And so your cousin, Miss Venning, 
is to be married in a fortnight, Stella,” 
Gracie says, seating herself beside 
Stella on the sofa in the drawing- 
room, holding in her hand a long let- 
ter from Lady Laura. Stella is work- 
ing quietly, a fashion she has taken 
to lately for it gives her thinking 
time. 

“Didn’t you know,” Grace con- 
tinues ; “Laura seems in such spirits ; 
she says the dress is so lovely, a Paris 
one of course, white satin and—” 

But Stella interrupts with— 

“ And where are they now ?” 

“Tn London ; and Laura says that 
Lady Mary is quite reconciled to the 
match at last, she has given her con- 
sent, and they are so happy.” 

* Reconciled !” Stella echoed ; “I 
thought she approved of it all along.” 

“Oh, dear no!” Gracie cried in 
surprise ; “ didn’t you know? Why 
Lady Mary was averse to it for ever 
so long.” 

* Indeed !”” Stella answered, “I 
didn’t know.” 

And then Gracie ran away to an- 
swer her letter, and Stella was left to 
ponder the news she had just heard. 

She didn’t break out crying or sob- 
bing as she might have done a few 
weeks ago; she only laid down her 
work on her lap and crossed her hands 
over it and looked out sadly into the 
pleasant light outside which was 
falling on the green of lawn grass and 
blush of myriads of roses ; and a great 
calm seemed to fall on her soul, like 
the hush of a summer evening. And 
so it was all settled ; her plot had 
succeeded ; in the future those two 
might be happy. In the quiet of this 
new home Stella is learning lessons 
years might not have taught her else- 
where. 

Days crept by, lagging weary days ; 
the one hope that seemed to dawn 
with the breaking day that a letter 
might come was gone; the sort of 
thankfulness when the night came, 
and she knew that another day was 


one also. That poor letter of hers 
y in Basil’s study at the Grange, 
with the dust gathering on it, and 
Basil himself lay at the wayside inn 
with a great cut in his head and the 
burning hand of fever grasping him 
tight ; and Stella got a letter from 
Dorcas, and it said— 


“ DearREsT EstELLE,—I am to be 
married on the 4th of June, in Lon- 
don. I suppose Mr. Marsland has 
told you all about it. Ihave notime 
for more at present, but you must be 
at Scarisbrooke early in July to re- 
ceive your very affectionate cousin, 


“Dorcas VENNING. 
“Rome, May 20th.” 


It was only confirming what she 
had heard before, but Stella stood a 
long time with the open letter in her 
hand ; she read it through twice ; she 
was standing on the avenue by her- 
self, and there is all the flood from 
the old buried life flowing in a great 
sea of memory over her mind while 
she stands there looking into the 
sweet Maysunlight which is glistening 
down through the boughs of the trees 
on the banks of moss and fronds of 
ferns, A little while ago she had 
known love only through its sweet- 
ness, but from henceforth she must 
know it only by its bitterness, and 
that bitterness was very great ; she 
couldu’t bear to carry it among other 
people, she must wear the sharpness 
off it first, and she gathered her shawl 
about her and set out to walk. The 
brisk action seemed to do her good. 
Long ago such spring hours had filled 
her imaginative mind with thousands 
of ideas, visions of things, never to 
be ; now all those old hopes were 
gone, the former things had passed 
away, and all the brightness and all 
the sweetness of these new spring 
days stirred up in her no earthly 
longings at all, only a great sense of 
weariness and longing for rest. She 
crossed the fields by acres upon acres 
of young wheat bending before the 
wind, plains of oats and barley, tur- 
nips in purple-gray blossom covering 
the furrows ; it seemed as if the old 
world was growing young again in the 
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sweet May dawning. A little breeze 
had got up in defiance of the sunlight. 
She could hear the myriads of leaves 
rustling overhead, the plains of young 
wheat and barley at her feet, the far- 
off song of birds, and-the monotonous 
“coo—coo” of woodpigeons ; fur- 
ther on there was the river running 
through a green valley. Once or twice 
in her walk she paused to listen to 
these great harmonies which the voice 
of nature seemed chanting in one 
universal psalm of thanksgiving for 
the ripening life around. She could 
hear the murmur of the diminutive 
wavelets lapping the shingle and sand. 
She went and sat down there by the 
river’s brink ; she had borne her 
burthen of thoughts to this quiet 
place to try and sort them. She 
couldn’t weep ; hers was that misery 
which refuses the wholesome balm 
of tears. She only sat on there think- 
ing until the very bitterness of her 
thoughts seemed to quell the sharp 
cruel pain in her heart. It seemed 
hard that she had all her troubles to 
bear alone, for there is a strange power 
sometimes in the touch of a human 
hand, in the sound of a human voice, 
but neither came to Stella then; she 
had to bear the brunt of this sorrow 
alone, even as she had borne scores of 
others. 

That day, going with Grace to 
teach at the village school, Stella’s 
head ached so, that she could hardly 
keep her eyes on the books. ‘The sun 
shone on the fair flaxen heads of the 
children, and the soft air floating 
backwards and forwards through the 
window seemed to bear away the 
tones of their voices into the garden 
outside ; scents of flowers found their 
way into the schoolroom ; the per- 
fume of roses, and wall-flowers, and 
carnations. 

Stella held a book in her-hand, a 
very useful little work it was, “ The 
Stepping- stone to General Know- 
ledge,” but the subjects bothered her 
to-day almost as much as “7 did the 
chubby innocents around her, her 
brain was in a strange jumble ; she 
could no more have told the date of 
the Norman Conquest, or the signing 
of the Magna Charta than she could 
have flown. She hadn’t an idea who 
invented gunpowder, or what great 
men lived in Charles the First’s time. 
A little girl of six years old puzzled 
her by asking how to spell “ button- 
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hole.” In fact Stella was in a dream. 
She saw the sun shining in on the 
flaxen heads and rosy faces ; she saw 
Gracie’s class holding up their little 
fat hands as they cried the answer 
back to some prompt question, but 
somehow the capability for question- 
ing or answering seemed gone from 
her. She could think of nothing but 
Basil—Basil and her own love—and 
she could no more help thinking of 
him than she could help the scent of 
the roses from floating round her. 
With a great sense of relief she left 
the school and the children behind 
her at last, and she went home across 
the fields with Grace. George met 
them half way ; they saw him along 
way off sitting on a stile, with his 
legs dangling over; he was smoking, 
too, and somehow that figure re- 
minded her of another, and brought 
a mist to her eyes. They chatted 
pleasantly all the way home, those 
three. It is wonderful how people 
do manage to talk, and even laugh 
sometimes, although there is a weight 
lying on their hearts, which well- 
nigh crushes the life out of it. 

““Now then, Gracie, here’s your 
béte noir, the stream. Have you the 
French kid boots on to-day?” 

Grace laughed. 

“ Are these what you call French 
kid?” she cried, displaying a neat 
little foot incased in a not-over-strong 
pair of elastic boots. 

“Yes; see there, now, Miss Yeld- 
ham, do you call those boots 
strong ?” 

“ Not very,” Stella answered, smil- 
ing. 

““And for a young lady with a 
cough, too. Oh, vanity ! vanity! surely 
thy name is woman.” 

th girls laughed. 

“Are men never vain, then, Mr. 
George ?” Gracie cried. 

But Mr. George, once launched 
upon his favourite topic, wasn’t to be 
turned aside. 

“There’s no knowing where their 
vanity will not lead them. They are 
at the heart and core of every mis- 
chief that goes on.” 

“Oh! Geordie, Geordie !” 

“’Pon my soul they are! There’s 
never a row or a duel in Spain but 
the question follows naturally enough, 
‘and who is she?’” 

Both girls laughed again, and 
Stella said— 
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“You're very hard on women, Mr. 
Prescott.” 

“Am I? I didn’t mean to be,” 
George replied gaily. “Not on all 
women, at least ; but one woman’s 
fair face was the cause of a ten years’ 
war, you know.” 

Stella grew animated. 

“And where are all the good, brave 
women that history and tradition tells 
us of; are they all myths? Heroic 
women have lived to render services 
to their countries which can never 
be forgotten to them.” 

“True,” George answered, “ and 
the cackling of geese saved a city, 
they say.” 

Stella laughed outright. 

“Ah! you're incorrigible,” she 
said, pleasantly, while Grace lifted 
up her child face and said— 

“What is all this about geese ? 
When did they save a city? Tell 
me, Geordie.” 

But Geordie only laughed, and said, 
“Naughty child, it must be sent to 


school again, it has forgotten its A 
B OC ”» 


It was a pleasant day in the woods, 
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and they spent the whole afternoon 
there gathering ferns and mosses. 
George and Stella could climb the 
steep places, while Grace watched 
them from below, and caught the tall 
fern plants they threw down. It 
didn’t matter to Stella that the furze 
and thorns tore her gown and made 
her hands bleed, but the active exer- 
cise spent much of the anxiety which 
was weighing on her mind and rob- 
bing her young face of its roundness 
and bloom. After that they went 
and sat by the stream, that went 
singing along at their feet, while the 
branches high up above their heads 
seemed to rustle and tremble, as if 
for very joy ; and Gracie sang, and 
she had a melodious little voice, and 
the songs which she sang seemed in 
tune with everything. 

And all this while how fares it with 
Basil Marsland? Are the woods and 
fields and flowers breaking into new 
life for him also? Or has there fallen 
that “shadow” upon him ? and does 
he walk alone through the valley 
named “ death }” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE BURTHEN OF AN OLD SONG, 


“My DEAREST STELLA, -— Two 
heads of mine (one a copy) have been 
accepted at the London Exhibition. 
A great piece of luck, isn’t it? I 
mean to run over and see what the 
dealers will do for me next. Where 
can I have a chance of seeing you ? 
I have been at the Louvre all day, 
and consequently feel tired, but my 
good fortune has given me anew lease 
of my life. Who knows what may 
come next? I weary for a sight of 
you, my darling. God bless you! 


“ Yours ever the same, 
“RicHARD YELDHAM. 


“ Rue St. Germain, Paris, 
“ June 1st.” 


Half the world was crowding round 
those two little “ heads” of Richard’s 
in London. His was a new name, 
but the reviews spoke warmly of 
Richard Yeldham. “Nos. 300 and 
301, heads by Richard Yeldham, a 
new artist, but one from whom we 
may expect great things some day.” 


And after all London is the world- 
wide market for poor artists. What 
chance have they abroad ? 

Fellow students of Dick’s read 
that review at Rome, and marvelled 
atit,and wondered when the paradise 
would open for them. Richard looks 
back with a glow of pride to three 
years ago when he went first a stu- 
dent to Rome; when he was proud to 
walk the Vatican, and felt it a royal 
privilege to be able to sit all day 
copying a Raphael. After all few 
men who toil leovehr never see even 
the shadow of laurels falling on their 
heads. Dick sees them, far off still 
it may be, but still surely fluttering 
towards him as the years go over. 
He is right in saying that his good 
fortune has given him a new lease of 
his life, for already the sedentary, 
still days are wearing into his life; 
and the pale face and handsome eyes 
take people’s notice as he passes them 
in the street, or when they watch him 
copying in the galleries. 

ick mingled with all degrees of 
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painters at Rome, but he belonged 
to no class in icular. Those to 
whom he ought by right to belong 
are not his kindred spirits; he is 
friends with half a hundred of them, 
but their ways are not his ways,and so 
he walks very muchalone. Every day 
he worked for hours, and when the 
Life Academy was over at night he 
lit his studio lamp and worked on far 
into the night, while his fellow- 
students were out amusing them- 
selves. But not one of his boon 
companions has the power to lead 
him astray into the dark ways which 
lead to death; no evil words or im- 
pious jests defiled his lips. “ Fool” 
and “prig” I hear the young men 
of the period exclaim scornfully ; 
but oan wayfarers we sometimes 
meet passing ye through a world 
of sin and shame, and we hush 
our voices while they pass and 
follow them with our eyes with a 
sort of envy. But Dick joined often 
in the convivial parties which met at 
the cafés or at the artists’ club. 
Jovial parties those were—full of 
mirth and good fellowship. He 
joined in the mirth, and sang songs 
with the best, for his voice was a 
rarely sweet tenor. Nature has been 
lavish in her gifts to him ; and there 
is one who thinks so, if only one. 
Mademoiselle Madelaine is turning 
heads at Rome, and she is laying 
siege to the handsome young painter 
who painted her portrait some time 
ago at Venice. 

“A head in chalks, Monsieur Rich- 
ard—what is more lovely—more 
charming—when may I sit ?” 

Somehow he has been led into 
making the offer, he scarcely knows 
how; and somehow also he likes the 
task. What artist with an eye for 
the beautiful would not like such a 
task? It is a strange pleasure to 
him to dispose of those exquisitely 
rounded arms of hers into becoming 
attitudes, to touch with his hand the 
rich gloss of her hair, to feel her 
warm breath on his face as he bends 
to arrange the folds of her dress. 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred 


would have fallen head overearsin love | 


with La belle Madelaine ina week; but 
Dick has known her for months, and 
he is as far from loving her as ever. 
His friends chaff him about that head 
in chalks, which pornos so slowly; 
one Page Arnold, an Englishman, 
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whose heart is very bitter at the way 
Mademoiselle has treated him, calls 
Dick “a sly dog,” and tells him laugh- 
ing before a whole room full at the 
club, that he has proved the old say- 
ing true that “ still waters run deep.” 
Dick takes it all in his own grave 
way, amused at times, but utterly 
indifferent to the opinion of those 
fellow-students. 
“ Mademoiselle Madelaine and I 
are the best of friends,” is all the ex- 
lanation he will vouchsafe; “she is 
ind enough to sit to me sometimes. 
Is there any gentleman present who 
would not be glad of such a model ?” 
They laugh at his dry humour, and 
Page Arnold, who lodges in the 
rooms over Richard’s, winces ; for he 
would forego all his studies of the 
great masters for one hour’s painting 
with Madelaine for a model. 
Page mingles music with his other 
studies ; a violin case of his stands 
like a coffin on end in the studio, for 
he and Dick occupy the same paint- 
ing room, and he sings too, and plays 
the cornet. He writes poetry when 
he is in low spirits, and tragedies 
when he is elated ; he has no particu- 
lar profession, for painting is the 
slightest of all his occupations. He 
has thoughts of becoming a great 
musician some time or another, or of 
going on the stage, and acting his own 
7 His family at home in Eng- 
and lament over their scapegrace, 
who is disgracing the family abroad. 
Lady Laura ulleyne cut the 
young gentleman last autumn, be- 
cause he was sitting on an artist’s 
stool copying a Raphael at Dresden, 
although Lady Laura is the best of 
friends with the bishop his father, 
and thinks his sisters quite charming, 
“but then you know artists are such 
queer people.” She explained after- 
wards, “and he did look so shabby, 
poor fellow !” 
ae Page he didn’t care 
a straw for ly Laura’s friendship, 
he is supremely indifferent to the 
opinion of the world, so long as he is 
happy, and he would like to put the 
coup to his life by marrying Madelaine 
St. Ange, the Parisian actress. His 
family, happily for themselves, are 
yet ignorant of this last piece of 
depravity . 
oor little Page, how he used to 
envy Dick his tall well-formed figure 
and his handsome pale face and tawny 
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moustaches. How he worshipped 
his fellow student's glorious painting, 
for he himself was only what his 
family at home pronounced him, a 
good-for-nothing. He was small 
and fair-haired, with jolly blue eyes, 
and a fresh pink colour. His comic 
songs were wont to set the table “in 
a roar,” at those convivial meetings 
where idle genius drank two much 
Marsella. is solo on the cornet 
was first-rate, and his shake on the 
violin perfect ; his caricatures were 
the envy of fifty men, some of whom 
could paint a Madonna head, or a 
battle-piece in half the time that it 
took Page to labour over such 
grave subjects ; and Madelaine knew 
well that this jolly fellow was over 
head and ears in love with her 
although she pretended to be quite 
unconscious of the fact, and never 
addressed to him more words than 
just “bon jour, Monsieur Page,” with 
a smile that fairly made him feel 
tipsy. Ah, Madelaine! cruel little 
coquette. 

“ And so Monsieur Richard must 
leave his paints and run away to 
England,” Madelaine says with a 
strange flash from those dark liquid 
eyes, those eyes which Dick had 
sworn a dozen times are perfection 
in a Madonna face. 

“ Perforce, mademoiselle.” 

“Without finishing our picture ?” 

“The picture must wait on its 
betters,” Dick “—- cheérily, “ my 
favourites have been accepted in 
London, and I must try to make hay 
while the sun shines, you know.” 

Madelaine tosses her pretty head, 
she does not understand what sun 
and hay have to do with his desertion 
of her, and her sweet lips stiffen into 
a very ugly sneer as she says, “and 
the portrait will be finished !— 
never !” 

“Never is a long time, mademoi- 
selle. I shall not be a long time away 
in England.” 

He is standing at his work while 
she sits in the attitude which he has 
chosen, one which shows off the deli- 
cate turn of her neck, the piquant 
curve in her throat, the beauties of 
her full form. 

“Andyet—and yet it must benever, 
Richard.” 

There are tones in that woman’s 
voice like the cadences in refined 
touching music ;.at times they seem 
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to swell and glow, at others to fall so 
lightly, so gently, that all the minor 
pathos sings in them, but they thrill 
always ; they never fail to touch on 
those heart-strings which are so ready 
to echo back and sympathize. 

Dick is standing in the light with 
his palette on his arm, and his maul- 
stick and a sheaf of brushes in his 
hand, he lifts his great soft eyes, 
those eyes that look as if they were 
always loving; and he asks quite 
simply, “‘ Why so ?” 

The light falls also on that graceful 
woman’s figure. Did ever painter 
draw from a fairer model. as all 
the man’s nature pointed and con- 
tracted so by his art that he could 
not see where nature soared above 
and beyond it ? For there isa light in 
Madelaine’s face which is stronger and 
bolder than the very sunlight itself, 
as she answers “ Lives run apart 
sometimes at the end that have 
been very closely knit in the begin- 
ning, and hands that seemed once as 
though they could scarcely unlock 
they were so tightly clasped together 
have been rudely forced apart by time 
and change ; why not ours?” 

He looked puzzled. She con- 
tinued— 

“Do you remember that night at 
Naples, where we walked together 
along the Chiaia, and you told me 
the names of the stars, and showed 
me how there was another world of 
stars at our feet in the water ?” 

“T remember well.” 

“The next night we walked there 
there were no stars at all, only the 
great pale moon. We had to talk 
of other things then.” 

“We spoke of art—I remember 
that also.” 

* You offered to paint my portrait 


“Pardon, Mademoiselle, it was 
you who offered to sit for it.” 

“Quesque cela fait? We met at 
Venice, and renewed our friendship. 
You came to see me play at night, 
I sat to you in the day, you praised 
my acting, I praised your art, and 
so our friendship grew. Did it stop 
there, Richard ¢” - 

He had been painting all this time, 
laying on touches of colour, glancing 
now and then from Madelaine’s sweet 
face which was smiling at him from 
the canvass, to Madelaine’s perplexing 
lovely face before him in the light. 
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Now he loked at neither, but out 
through the window, and up to the 
sea-blue sky. 

True friendship, like true love, 
never stops, it is always growing,” 
he said; and perhaps he was think- 
ing of the love which he had 
cherished, like a jewel of great 
price, in his faithful bosom for years 
and years. 

“Bah ! there is your cold English 
nature breaking through again ; we 
cannot understand such friendship ; 
with us when a man likes a woman 
he loves her.” 

He started, colour came into his 
pale face, his handsome, earnest 
eyes looked up with something like 
shame in them. 

“Oh, Madelaine !” was all he said, 
but there was a world of reproach 
in his honest gaze. 

She laughed. 

* You are shocked, Monsieur ?” 

He didn’t answer immediately ; he 
gave one or two more of those 
tender touches to his picture, and 
then he plunged his sheaf of brushes 
into water, and laid aside his stick 
and palette, and said quietly— 

“Tt is finished—are you satisfied 
with my work ?”’ 

She tripped over ; a deeper colour 
in her face, a gleam in her dusky 
eyes not pleasant to behold, but her 
rare voice, which suited itself to all 
occasions, warbled out— 

“Very lovely ! and my sittings are 
over at last.” 

He turned to her kindly— 

“For the present, yes.” 

“ For ever, yes, Monsieur Richard. 
Like your knight in your English 
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song, I’ll give my reins a shake, 
saylng— 
“ Adieu for evermore, my love— 
Adieu for evermore.” 

She laughed, while she spoke, a 
cold, heartless laugh that somehow 
hurt him. 

“You seem glad of the release, 
Mademoiselle ?” 

“ Very glad, Monsieur.” 

“T have perhaps taxed your pa- 
tience too long ?” 

“You have. Monsieur.” 

“T ask pardon, Mademoiselle.” 

“When we meet again I may per- 
haps grant it you, Monsieur.” 

He looked at her a little sadly ; he 
was disappointed ; he had only tried 
to make a friend of this one woman 
from among the thousands out of 
whom he might have selected ; and, 
behold! he had been mistaken. A 
minute more and she was gone with 
a smile and a bow, and an “adieu 
Monsieur.” 

For a long time he stood there be- 
fore her portrait in a sort of dream. 

What a fool he had been all those 
months not to see that the woman 
was only trying to add him to her 
list of slaves—what a fool he was. 
He bit his lips as he thought of her, 
and then in the next instant thought 
of Stella—pure, pure as the sun- 
light that shone into his dingy room. 
He turned that smiling, wanton 
picture—face to the wall, and ap- 
lied himself to another ; and while 
ne sat and painted, the cadences of 
that little English refrain came 
floating back to him— 

“ Adieu for evermore, my love— 
Adieu for evermore !” 


CHAPTER XLII, 


THE LAST LINK. 


Basti MARSLAND didn’t die, but he 
lay for weeks at that wayside inn 
between life and death. Dorcas was 
to be married in ten days or more. 
Stella had gone from Silverstream to 
a new sphere of life altogether, before 
Basil, like the wraith of his former 
self, went home to his quiet Grange- 
house, and days went by there also— 
August days. The corn fields turned 
from tawny yellow into blazing gold ; 
a late harvest but a rich one the far- 
mers looked for, and they were begin- 


ning to think of putting the sickle in 
as the month waned. For the first 
time for long weeks Mr. Marsland 
walked out over his own land, it was 
inexpressibly sweet to him to breathe 
the pure free breath of heaven once 
again. Only those who have lain 
sick and weary through long bright 
days when the sun shone without and 
the shadow lay within can ever know; 
only those who have stood so near the 
gates of death, that the door being 
ajar they have been able to look in, 
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can tell how sweet it is to stand once 
more under God’s own dome of sum- 
mer sky and feel that his spirit every 
day grows stronger within the frail 
body that contains it. It has brought 
the tears to my eyes hundredsof times, 
and I have repeated softly to myself 
his own beloved words, “‘ Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, thou artnear me ; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 
It was pleasant to wander on alone 
through the green pasture lands on 
which the sunlight lay in sheets of 
molten gold; all the air was filled 
with the songs of birds and the scent 
of flowers, and over all there hung 
that hush so sacred, so holy, which 
comes with the eventide ; he felt it 
like the unseen presence of the woman 
he loved hovering near him. Every 
pulse in the man’s strong nature 
seemed to beat in unison with the 
glad life which was ripening round 
him ; far down in the depths of his 
soul he heard a voice speaking to him, 
a voice to which, in the busy toils of 
life, his soul had been long dead ; 
even the voice of God walking as of 
old in the cool of the evening among 
the trees. He lifted his hat and bared 
his head to the pleasant air. He was 
thanking God Rimighty for a thou- 
sand, thousand blessings which he had 
never known the value of until they 
had been so nearly taken from him. 
Then he walked towards Scaris- 
brooke ; he didn’t know why he took 
that way, he hadn’t come out with 
the intention, but a spirit in his feet 
led him along the old familiar track. 
He went to Scarisbrooke, where all 
the blinds were down in the castle 
windows, and not a face or voice 
welcomed him. He went down to 
the sea garden and sat on the terrace 
and looked up to those tower win- 
dows which had been Stella’s, and 
thought of a hundred things past and 
future ; for Dorcas’s marriage with 
Lionel Howard would break down the 
only barrier between him and his 
love. He had nothing to do but find 
out where Stella was and follow her 
and bring her home. He hadn't 
yet seen that letter which lay on his 
study chimney-piece at the Grange. 
A great tumult of thoughts was in 
his mind, his future, the vast eternal 
joy of that future which stretched 
fore him in the years which should 
be all love. In fancy he lived them, 
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though following the course of his 
life, and through it all glided that 
image of Stella, the ghost of the ony 
woman he had ever loved. Mon 
had gone by since he had seen her, 
but he never once doubted that her 
love for him ever slept. He looked 
out seaward, the vast expanse of that 
plain of sea satisfied the longing, 
earning feeling which was within 
im ; its infinite greatness, its measure- 
less expanse, all seemed to tally with 
his own wide, hopeful thoughts ; the 
ceaseless lapping of the wavelets on 
the sand, the rush of waters among 
the rocks, the shining of riples danc- 
ing in the sunlight. Oh life, life! 
how sweet you are sometimes, how 
terribly bitter too! He had brought 
all his wealth of thoughts to this one 
spot to dream them away there. How 
prone we all are to carry such treasures 
of our minds, whether they be pleasant 
or sorrowful, to secluded places there, 
to con over them and caress them, it 
may be to smile on them, or it may 
be to shed idle tears over them, any- 
how to be alone with them is our 
object. If nothing else, we have, at 
least, time to think them well over 
in such sequestered country places. 
For the time that only glides from us 
in the country flies in town, and be- 
fore we can grasp the things of the 
present they are lost in the past. Life 
sweeps by us like a great swollen 
river, day following day, like the 
waves in its current, and we have no 
distinct remembrance of anyone in 
particular. Our thoughts flow out 
from us in the current of ebbing life, 
and our beloved lost and Gent are 
swept away from us before we have 
had time to kiss their fading lips or 
clasp their dying hands. But in the 
quiet country their ghosts come and 
walk beside us; the trees whisper 
back the words they used to speak ; 
the silent streams reflect half-forgot- 
ten faces, and by the wood banks and 
fieldways young forms sit dreaming. 
So it is that we love to seek such quiet 
places ; for those nameless shadowy 
forms never haunt us in the noisy 
city streets ; their faces never peep 
into our crowded rooms or offices to 
smile out “ancient kindness” upon 
us ; their dim footsteps cannot be 
heard treading our noisy thorough- 
fares, or scaling our soft carpeted 
stairs ; but they come and live again 
for us in the green lanes and fields 
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and by-ways, where the “ busy hum 
of men” sounds never ; their trailing 
garments sweep along the silent un- 

den ways. Their presence is ever 
near us, hovering like some invisible 
sweet cloud of love always about us. 
If we care to have such memories 
with us ; if we want to recover the 
— and the people stolen out of our 
ives, we must seek them so. 

Mr. Marsland sat for a long time 
with the sea breeze fanning his face, 
and the sun streaming down upon 
him, and the blue mirror of the sea 
peopled with a thousand dream pic- 
tures. When he went home he found 
Stella’s poor neglected letter lying on 
the study chimneypiece among a 
whole litter of others. In an instant 
he recognised it; he didn’t know 
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why, for he had never before seen 
her handwriting, but something 
seemed to whisper to him that it was 
hers. He caught it up eagerly and 
opened it. What tears the girl had 
shed over it! What an agony of re- 
morse and hope had been sobbed out 
over it, now long ago ? 

“Great God! just three months '” 

He looked at the date, old now, and 
back again at the simple signature, 
“Stella,” and then he let his eyes 
roam away. He looked out into the 
fading sunlight ; the sweet pictures 
which had smiled up at him from out 
the Scarisbrooke sea had fled away 
like a troop of ghosts. He stood 
alone, with a terrible foreboding at 
his heart that somehow his life’s 
dream was gone and over. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


A HUMAN PROVIDENCE. 


In a most unfashionable, remote 
house in Paris an artist has lodgings 
—a young artist who has married a 
young wife. A quiet little house it 
was, in the city ; it seemed to be for 
ever under the shadow of houses and 
buildings therein. But trees rustled 
round it, and birds chirped, and re- 
mote hedges and fields seemed to 
breathe out the breath of another 
life long dead to the artist’s wife. 
There is one advantage in an artist’s 
profession ; he can follow his calling 
without being lonely, his wife may 
sit by his easel with her work, or his 
children can play a game of romps, or 
sing without fear of disturbing him. 
It is Dick—Richard Yeldham—hard 
working as ever, and Stella, his wife. 
They are not more than a fortnight 
married; but they cannot afford to 
go honey-mooning like rich people, 
and already Stella is falling quite 
naturally into her new way of life. 
God knows how desolate she had 
felt some two or three months back, 
how weary, how heart-broken. There 
had broken this one way of escape 
for her, groping hopelessly in the 
darkness, and like many another, with 
the wild wish to be anywhere but 
where she was ; she had crept up to 
Dick like a poor tired soul seeking 
rest, and he had gathered her to his 
heart with the old patient love for- 
giving much, for she had sobbed out 


the whole unhappy truth to him, 
lying, with her head buried in his 
breast. But through it all he loved 
her still. To win her to love him 
long ago had only been like trying to 
tempt a wild bird into a prisoning 
cage, but now, spent and tired, the 
poor bird was fluttering to him of her 
own accord, glad to find a haven of 
rest in his loving heart. Did his 

ride swell up a little as he heard 

er tell him of that “ other,”—that 
man who had used her so badly, who 
had left her homeless, to face the 
world alone? I think it did, but he 
had not waited all those years for her 
to be put aside so lightly. Whether 
she was happy or unhappy, glad or 
sorrowful, pleasant or pitiful, he 
only knew that heloved her. It had 
been the one all-engrossing passion of 
his life, it had become a part of his 
life, and must remain with him unto 
death. 

Do not smile, reader, at this man’s 
loye, surmounting, as it did, such a 
Wrid of obstacles, making even and 
levelling such rough mountain ways. 
The great pulse of human affections 
beats alike in every breast. The 
poetry of love belongs in a measure 
to every class and grade of men. But 
his love was so boundless that it 
bridged over what to others would 
have seemed a gulf immeasurable. 

“Take me away, Dick—take me 
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away from here, away from England, 
back to France.” 

His heart leaped to his throat 
while he looked and listened. Was 
it the same Stella—the girl who had 
always been preaching to him from 
the tedious- text, “wait ?” Surely not. 
And sitting with her in the firelight 
at the Deanery, Dick began to ex- 
plain how, if they two lived together 
again, it must be as man and wife. 
She started at that, and turned a 
little pale. But he spoke on in his 
clear firm voice, which never faltered, 
although his heart felt like the heart 
of a man who pleadg for his life, when 
that life hangs upon a word. Very 
slowly and patiently he explained it 
all very delicately, reasoning more 
than pleading. Looking into the red 
glow of the fire as though trying to 
see on into the unborn years, Stella 
listened in a sort of dream from 
which she never awoke until she 
heard him say— 

“And now, Stella, what is your 
decision? Shall it be, or must I go 
back alone ?” 

Thenshe sprang up, and flew tohim, 
sobbing. 

“Oh, Dick, you know what is best, 
take me that way if it must be so, 
but take me away from England, for 
I hate it !—I hate it !” 


And then she began to cry, and 
she cried as people never cry until 


their hearts are broken. It was not 
a flattering way of accepting a pro- 
posal, but what could he say? He 
could only accept her so, and try to 
think that possessing her atall should 
compensate in the end. So it came 
about, no very wonderful circum- 
stance after all. And now I have 
come to a very unfashionable period 
in my story to say the least of it, 
when my heroine determines to drop 
all connexion with her aristocratic 
friends and relations in England, and 
marries a poor painter who lives 
among all sorts of strange people, and 
whose home lies wherever money —. 
be had, and where there are go 

picture galleries ; for Richard is not 
faithless to his old love—art. He 
spends hours every day at the Louvre, 
with half a mile of pictures at his 
command, and somehow success 
doesn’t seem half as far off as it did 
a few short months ago. He thinks 
sometimes, with something of tri- 


_* umph in his heart, of three years ago, 
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when he first went a student to Rome. 
How hopeless he used to grow some- 
times as he walked the Vatican, and 
saw what those other men had don 
the days gone by. What vows hema 
to be very hard-working and true to 
his profession. ‘The reward must 
come sometime,” he had said often 
and often. Everyone knows the sort 
of little by-streets that exist in‘such 
towns as Dresden, Rome, and Paris, 
where musicians and painters, actors 
and others, find spare room. There, 
through yonder row of windows, 
such floods of melody roll out daily, 
the old familiar tunes of Hayden and 
Mendelssohn, with other newer 
conceptions. It used to amuse Stella 
at Paris to sit behind the curtain in 
the window of Dick’s studio, and 
listen to “Ah, Perdona,” or “ Fra 
Diavolo,” or snatches from Trovatore 
which a Frenchman practised on a 
cornet. The sound used to roll over 
very sweetly to the window where 
the quiet girl sat, of nights when the 
stars were out in the purpling sky, 
and when the noise of the city was 
almost hushed in the little back 
street. Richard might be sitting by 
her, or nigh at hand smoking his 
pipe, and enjoying the delicious still- 
ness. There are two or three 
musicians in that opposite dingy 
house, who live together and practice 
together. One sings sometimes, and 
his voice is a divine tenor. “ Ah, che 
la morte,” or Don Giovani’s sweet 
serenade, often came stealing over, 
floating like a spirit-voice in the 
twilight ; how rare, how perfect the 
singing was. Dick knew the singer, 
so he told Stella. 

“He was my boon companion be- 
fore you came, Stella,” Richard said, 
half laughing at the enthusiasm with 
which Estelle hailed those strains of 
music. 

“Was he really? what is his 
name ¢” 

“ His name is Arnold, Page Arnold, 
he is an Englishman.” 

“Not, really! how perfectly he 
pronounces the Italian.” 

“They havn’t many voices like that 
in England, have they, Stella |” 

Just then another song comes ring- 
ing out. It is one O! so familiar to 
her! Only a ballad—* The Bell” — 
an English song which she -heard 
for the first time—well, no matter 
where! But oh, she wishes with all 
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her héart that the sweet tenor voice 

would. sing always the Italian or 

French or noe songs. 

at are you never with your old 
panion now, Dick ?” 

Dick slips his hand into hers and 
says kindly— 

“T havn’t many spare hours—have 
I, darling? and those which are 
mine, I like to spend with my wife.” 

Poor Dick! with all his soul and 
strength he is trying to compensate 
to Stella for what she has lost. 

Poor Stella! and yet I do not 
want to excuse her in any way ; but 
I cannot help thinking that tender 
human hearts will sympathise a little 
with her untoward life, and pity her 
for the faults which her fate, and not 
her nature, led her into ; for there is 
one great want and incompleteness in 
her life—the lack of something which 
all her husband’s love and devotion 
cannot make up for. 

O, sorrows’ crown of sorrow! the 
“remembering of happier things.” 
She can no more help her heart going 
out to those other times, and places, 
and things, than she could help Page 
Arnold’s music bringing the tears to 
her eyes, or the sweet skies and sum- 
mer flowers bringing gladness to her 
soul. : 

It is rather a bare, untidy room in 
which Stella and her husband are 
sitting. Full of paints and canvas 
squares, a lay figure, and that bust 
of Paris which is to be found in 
almost every artist’s studio ; a pair 
of foils, a student’s sword, a hundred 
queer useless relics ; but the untidy 
bachelors’ rooms were assuming quite 
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a dignified air which only rooms 
tenanted by women can ever possess. 
The smell of tobacco was dying out 
of them, and Page had to drink his 
beer and practice his musical and 
literary pursuits on his own premises. 

“Hang this matrimonial scheme 
of yours, Yeldham,” the little English- 
man had complained. “If yougive me 
up I shall go to the bad completely ; 
I shall get into all kinds of company ; 
for you know I couldn’t bear to mope 
away my time alone ; and then adieu 
respectability. I shall lodge with 
Martini, and fall into his ways.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Page. Martini 
is the greatest idler in Paris. He 
plays the violin divinely; but he 
drinks more Marsella, and eau de vie 
than six Englishmen put together. 
He sings like a nightingale ; but he 
is the broadest sharper in France.” 

“ Bien que voulez vous? I must 
have a companion.” 

“Then choose a better one, Page, 
my good fellow.” 

Page answered, half laughing, half 
serious, “ Paris is not a place to live 
soberly in. When one is at Rome, 
one must do as Rome does.” 

Somehow that little conversation 
came back to Dick’s mind as he sat 
with Stella listening to the divine 
tenor which seemed to go sailing up 
to the pure white clouds in a whole 
flood of living thought. 

“I must tell him to come over 
some day and sing for you, Stella. 
That is his violin case in the corner. 
The piano I hired for you; but 
somehow you seem to have lost your 
love of music completely.” 


CHAPTER XLIV, 


MARRIED. 
- 


Dorcas VENNING was married in St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, where so 
many other brides had stood, and 
shall stand, looking like a beautiful 
waxwork bride which had just 
stepped out of Madame Toussaud’s 
drawing-room, and by some wonder- 
ful chance Lionel Howard is the 
bridegroom, instead of Mr. Marsland. 

Basil is standing looking on. 

Basil, who has so lately fought a 
great battle for his life, he is looking 
pale ; there is the mark of a deep, 
cruel cut over his left teniple, which 


will mark him for life, and he is 
standing, with his head a little bent, 
and his hand resting on the back of 
the pew, listening to that sweet, 
solemn service. 

He sees Dorcas, the fair girl whom 
he has known, and in a way loved, 
for more than half his life ; he sees 
her as it were in a dream, kneeling 
there beside another man—sees her, 
his promised wife, kneeling, and in 
sight of heaven plighting her troth 
to another man. 

Every word of the service he 
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listened to, with his head bent, and 
his eyes cast down, until the whole 
is ended, and then he steps out into 
the aisle to be among the first to 
greet the bride as she sweeps out. 

In a few more hours Dorcas and 
Lionel are away in the train, off 
honeymooning, and Basil has strolled 
to his club. 

“ What time is it, waiter?” 

“ Quarter to five, sir.” 

Another quarter of an hour and 
then—why then Mr. Marsland is 
going to set out on a journey ; his 

ortmanteau is lying near, labeled 
al Hotel, Silverstream. 

e will arrive there when it is dark 
and late, and with the morning’s light 
behold Stella; see her, hear her 
speak, bringing her such news that 
any doubt between them must pass 
away at once. 

Now the hours and half hours crawl 
by ; will the night never be over ; will 
thesweet June dawningnever come ?” 


There is a purple mist hanging over 
the quiet gardens and shrubberies at 
the Deanery, a great summer stillness 
is all about. 

As Basil walks up the short avenue 
he looks from side to side at ever 
little bush and plant and flower whic 
she may have known and touched ; 
he sees the crowds of bees among the 
clover, he hears the piping of leaf-hid 
birds, and the flutter of wings above 
his head in the quiet old trees. The 
netted sunbeams dance through the 
boughs at his feet, and afar off he 
sees the round purple hills crowned 
with trees, the long slopes where 
cattle are feeding, and high above, 
the sweet dappled sky, and his heart 
went out in a great thanksgiving to 
the eternal pity which had so far 
given him back his life and the hopes 
of his love. 

“There is a gentleman here want- 
ing to see Miss Yeldham, Miss.” 

The parlour-maid entered to inform 
Gracie who sat working by the open 


window. 

“Miss Yeldham,” Grace echoed, 
and she and the parlour-maid ex- 
changed amused glances and then 
finally broke out laughing together. 

“ Hush, Jane ! he will hear us, ask 
him to walk in here;” and little Miss 
Marriott draws her pretty mouth into 
a demure, sober expression, and con- 
tinues her work until a tall shadow 
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passes over it, and then she lifts her 
eyes. So tall he is that her glance 
has to make quite a journey before it 
reaches his face. . 
She stood up and bowed. 
“ Miss Marriott, I believe,” the tall 
gentleman ventured, and Grace mur- 


you may have heard it. I have just 
come from my cousin Miss Venning’s 
wedding. She was married yesterday 
in London.” 

Grace sank back again in her chair 
and just said— 

“ Oh yp? 

“ And—and Miss Yeldham is here, 
I believe,’ Mr. Marsland continued. 
He too had sat down, and his eager 
ears were on the alert to catch the 
firs# sound of steps in thedistance. 

“No, she is gone more than a 
week—didn’t Lady Mary Venning 
tell you ; she married her cousin, Mr. 
Yeldham, more than a week ago, and 
they have gone abroad.” 

For a moment the pleasant room, 
the flowers, and even Grace herself, 
sitting calmly working, with her 
— rofile turned to him, allswam 

efore Basil’s eyes. 

“ Gone ! gone !” 

The words rang in his ears and beat 
on his brain, and seemed to stun him. 
He couldn’t have spoken calmly to 
save his life ; he couldn’t question the 
mute little person sitting in the 
window, his lips wouldn’t frame the 
words. 

“TI wonder you didn’t hear it,” 
Grace went on calmly, not looking at 


im. 

“Lady Mary wrote her such a kind 
letter, and sent her a lovely ring, and 
Miss Venning sent her a beautiful 
locket; they quite approved, and papa 
married them in our little old church 
here, and they went to Paris imme- 
diately ; we were very sorry to lose 
her she was such a companion for me, 
and such a dear, good, clever girl, we 
were all devoted to her.” 

Then Basil found words to say— 

“Why were they married in such 
haste? Surely Lady Mary did not 
know of it a short time ago ?” 

“No; it was all settled in a few 
days, and they were married and 
~~ before I had time to feel how I 

oved her, and how dreadfully I 
should miss her,” and tears came 
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wane 3e into kind little Grace’s 
eyes while she spoke. 

There was a silence of a few mo- 
ments atter that, and then Mr. Mars- 
land said— 

“Ts your father at home, Miss 
Marriott? I should like to see him 
before I go.” 

“T am sorry he is out,” Grace 
answered; ‘*but he will be home for 
‘luncheon. You must not go without 
seeing him, Mr. Marsland.” 

Basil had stood up—hat in hand. 
Grace rose also. 

“Thank you,” he said; “but I 
cannot wait.” 

She looked up to his face with her 
bright blue eyes. 

“T am afraid you are disappointed 
at not seeing Stella ?” she questioned, 
looking into his pale face, and great 
sad eyes. 

It was almost too much for him, 
struggling as he was with a terrible 
despair and anguish, A woman 
would have broken out crying, but 
the man only stood motionless, unable 
to move. Somehow the truth forced 
itself on Grace then. Something 
more eloquent than words spoke in 
his face. She felt shocked and sorry. 

“Oh—I am sorry!” she said 
gently, as though there were tears 
in her voice. 

I don’t know how it followed ; but 
Basil did not go away then. He sat 
for a long time with Grace. The 
well of all his love and sorrow was 
opened to her ; and she sympathised 
as only a woman knows how to 
sympathise with a man’s strong love. 

Luncheon hour came and went, 
but the dean did not return ; and 
still Basil stayed on. He went 
through a semblance of eating 
luncheon. He drank two glasses of 
sherry, and felt revived ; and when 
they returned to the drawing-room 
he said— 
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“T should like to see the church. 
Will you show it to me?” 

They went out together, down the 
avenue, the same radiant silence 
reigning abroad. The bees, quite 
drunk with clover, humming about ; 
the birds winging to and fro, the 
golden wall-flowers shedding per- 
fume all round, the same rich range 
of purple hills and grassy slopes ; 
but O! the sunlight had fallen out 
of the picture for Basil—the sweets 
had turned to bitter, and life seemed 
like a closed book, out of which there 
was nothing sweet or pleasant to be 
gathered any more. 

Back to London he went that 
night, and the next day he was on 
his way to France—to Paris, of 
course ; and yet he didn’t know why 
he went there. Something stronger 
than his own will led him. He 
didn’t want to meet her. What use 
could such a meeting be to either of 
them? He didn’t want to speak 
with her, and demand an explanation 
of her conduct. He carried with him 
her poor little unanswered note, in 
which she told him that she was 
most miserable, and begged of him to 
write to her. 

Basil was quick and impatient 
himself, and he could believe only 
too readily in such a hasty act done 
out of pique and anger ; an act which 
the girl might live to repent for the 
whole of her afterlife. 

What brought him to Paris then, 
tracking her footsteps? Simply 
this—that he could not live without 
seeing her, if only once ; to judge for 
himself how it fared with her 
whether her husband was worthy of 
her ; whether she herself was happy 
learning to forget the past two years 
of her life. He had a great desire to 
learn all this, and so he followed the 
ghost of his old love to Garis. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


DOWN THE GULF. 


“Mapame, j’ai ’honneur de vous 
souhaiter le bon jour.” 
Stella bowed and smiled. : 
“ My husband is at the Louvre this 
morning,” she said, “ but he told me 
expect you.” 
“—— Fadi pleasant young face 
lit up as he heard these English words. 


“Pardon me, but I thought you 
were French.” 

“T speak both languages,’ she 
answered. “ You are English ?” 

“Tam, madam, but I have lived 
so long abroad that it comes more 
naturally to me to speak French.” 

Whereupon they fell to talking of 
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ever so many things, of music, and of 
Richard’s paintings, of England and 
the English, Stella knew some of 
Page’s old friends, and they were dis- 
cussed. Page was one of those plea- 
sant mortals who are never at a loss 
as to how te improve a first acquaint- 
ance, and when Dick returned he 
found him and Stella getting on 
famously. 

Afterthat Page Arnold was often in 
Richard’s studio, his violin-case was 
opened, and the poor violin neglected 
for so long, allowed to speak its 
tender language again. Piles of 
Page’s music littered the apartment 
as of old ; his paintings, his writings, 
his cases of musical instruments, in 
fact Mr. Arnold was reinstalled on 
Dick’s premises ; for Dick Yeldham’s 
wife wasn’t the energetic person 
whom Page had pictured for himself 
and grown to dread ; she was only a 
mute passive young mortal, who was 
easily satisfied, who only seemed to 
wish to be let alone, who took no 
interest in the small common-place 
things which interest most women, 
who sat all day in the narrow win- 
dow sewing and thinking. Remember- 
ing the girl as she had been years 
ago, it seemed strange to Dick at 
times to see her so impassive and 
passionless; it went to his heart, 
it threw a shadow over his life, 
and stole away some of the light and 
hope which he haddreamt of when he 
imatried her. 

He took her out to walk when he 
could spare time, and they went 
through the streets, along the Palais 
Royal, and looked into the shops ; 
there were beautiful jewels and dia- 
monds in some of those shops, pearls 
and pink coral, and Dick sighed and 
8ala-— 

“ How beautiful those diamonds 
would look in your hair, Stella.” 

“They wouldn’t become me, Dick, 
I am too insignificant looking to wear 
diamonds.” 

“ Well, these corals—see here.” 

“No, the corals would be worse 
and worse—pink beads in red hair! 
think of it, Dick.” 

He laughed. 

“The pearls, then ; what have you 
to say against, the pearls?” 

“The pearls are white, and my face 
is white—they wouldn’t do either,” 
with a sage Lord Burleigh; shake of 
the wise little head. . 
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“Yes, you are right, little wife, 
‘beauty unadorned adorned the most. 
Is that your idea too ?” 

She laughed, while they strolled 
on down the street ; but her thoughts 
were away, far away in the starlit 
Scarisbrooke garden, among the roses 
there, and Basil was speaking to her 
in his own deep, soft, bewildering 
voice. 

They went home then to their un- 
pretending lodgings, in the very heart 
of the city. Everyone knows those 
little out-of-the-way quiet streets in 
Paris, where all kindsof struggling 
professions and trades are carried on, 
where musicians spend their days 
humdrumming over old tunes, where 

ainters’ models are perpetually to 

e met tripping up and down the 
narrow staircases, or popping out of 
open doors. Dick rents rooms in one 
of the dingy houses in such a street, 
rooms which might have been well 
enough had there been any brisk, 
active woman to keep them in order; 
but Stella is neither brisk nor active, 
she is satisfied to have the one corner 
of the room to herself, with her piano 
and worktable; the rest interests 
her no more than life itself in- 
terests her. Dick’s paintings growin 
every day better and bolder, an 
Page’s unfinished sketches and piles 
of manuscript. There is one way to 
her heart yet open, and that way can 
be bridged over only by music and 
song. 

It had come to be an understood 
thing with Page Arnold, that all his 
practices were to be held henceforth 
in Richard’s rooms, and he and his 
violin, with Stella at the piano, make 
quite a little picture group, Dick 
thinks, as he listens and watches. 

They play old cathedral music by 
Handel and Hadyn sometimes, those 
great conceptions which have their 
world-wide fame, and Dick sits paint- 
ing in his corner of the room, and 
humming the tunes to himself ; 
quietly he goes on half listening, half 
dreaming ; old stately churches rise 
before him, while the music floats 
over to him, and fills the room ; 
choirs of dim voices, the perfume of 
censers, wafted near, and the glorious 
golden arches and domes. 

“T will paint it all some day while 
they are playing,” he thinks, and then 
the music changes. 

.“ Massaniello” rings out, “ Fra 
29 








Diavolo,” “Don Juan,” “Der Freis- 
chutz,” and changing with the various 
airs, troopsof fairy figures glidein; Zer- 
lina comes dancing by, or fleeing from 
the Brigands ; Massaniello rides in ; 
and Fra Diavolo leaps from the bal- 
cony. How her face lit up and 
kindled with all its old beauty and 
ion! Me liked to see her en- 
joying herself, even though in so doing 
she forgot his presence completely. 

But of all men living Richard was 
the most unselfish. If it made him 
perfectly content to see her contented 
why it arose from his intense and 
almost idolatrous love. But there 
were happier hours for him still, when 
they were alone together of mornings, 
when the light streamed in through 
the open windows on the long bare 
floor ; when he sat at his easel while 
she beguiled the time with the sweet 
music of her tongue. How the dear 
tones in that voice inspired his 
brush! Hadn't a great painter, in 
the days of old, such a story in his 
life? Ithinkso. What is an artist 
without love? A man trying to paint 
a scene which he has never known. 
What is a poet without love? A 
man telling a fairy fable which he 
doesn’t believe in. What is any man 
without love? A machine, a cold 
sceptical creature, who seems too 
matter of fact and passionless to be- 
long in any way to a world which is 
half governed by the divine sacred 
power of love. 

As for Stella, she lost nothing of 
her simple artless grace in this ill- 
sorted place. It seemed as if her 
beauty filled the room, and lent it a 
orightness notitsown. How he prays 
for her love to come back to him, as 
he feels he used to hold it long ago ; 
how patiently still he keeps looking 
onward into the long vista of time, 
which lies before them. It may come! 
it may come ! 

“Tu connais bien se, Monsieur 
Coralie, n’est pas ? qui te fait de si 
jolis dessins.” 

The little Coralie puts out a friendly 
hand to Dick, and lifts up her little 
chubby face to be kissed, while her 
mother, the landlady, looks on pleased. 

“Monsieur aime tant les enfants,” 
she cries ; “et vous Madame?” 

Stella smiles and answers “ Oui,” 
with a little blush, and tries to draw 
the little Coralie to her ; but the 
child resists, and ¢reeps back to Dick, 
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whois busy painting a great picture, 
a picture which, as he tells Coralie, is 
to make him a rich man soon.” 

“Je ne l’aime pas,” Coralie cries 
pettishly ; “s'est trop sombre.” 

He laughs heartily, he is standing 
with the light falling on him with his 
palette on his arm covered with daubs 
of many colours, and in the space all 
about him the forms and scenes which 
his fancy and his art havecalled about 
him, like so many beautiful ghosts. 

“ Stella, Stella!” he called, “ come 
here, you do not think so, darling, do 
you ? Coralie is a very hard judge.” 

Stella crossed over and s be- 
hind his chair leaning her arms on 
the back of it, bending her head so 
low that her bright hair touched his. 

“It is beautiful, Dick ; beautiful, 
beautiful !” O heaven’s music praise 
from lips we love! He turned and 
kissed the white hand which rested 
on his shoulder, and his great kind 
eyes sought hers full of love. A 
blush rose up out of the past as it 
were, and rippled into her cheeks. 

But oh ! the cold hard world ! The 
picture never found a place on any 
wall ; it was rejected, “unworthy of 
Mr. Yeldham’s brush,” the verdict 
said ; Coralie was right, “ trop som- 
bre” the little critic had pronounced ; 
and maybe she was right. 

But the refusal of his 
threw a shadow over Dick. here 
was money to come from? Oh! 
hearts of men and women—tender 
human hearts! How hard your 
judgment is sometimes—how inex- 
orably cold and stern! Dick wrote 
again and again, and sent new pic- 
tures on new subjects, and prayed 
that they might be accepted, and all 
to no avail. Other men got on, and 
their pictures found places—ay, and 
buyers too ; but then they had 
friends to push them on, and interest 
to help them—he had none. 

They took a stroll together where 
the Seine bubbled bright in the 
moonlight, where it washed green 
banks, outside the city; and they 
went and stood in the moonlight by 
the water. Richard was low-spirited 
about his failure. 

“T don’t know what is to become 
of us,” he said, drearily. “ Nothing 
seems to please them now. Oh, 
God! do they know what they are 
refusing, Stella? Why it is bread of 
life to us.” 
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She didn’t answer immediately. 
When she did there were tears in 
her eyes. 

“Don’t lose heart, Dick, for my 
sake, bear up and be brave.” 

“For your sake, Stella, I would 
work my hands tothe bone—I would 
slave my life away.” 

They wandered on, and they spoke 
of many things, both past, present, 
and future, and somehow it came 
about that they spoke of one subject 
which had as yet been dead between 
them. What Dick said I cannot 
say, but Stella’s answer was that she 
took a little paper parcel from the 
breast of her gown, and with the 
tears still in her eyes threw it pas- 
sionately far out into the water. 

And O, poor heart! it was hard 
to follow, with eyes brimming over 
the little moving speck which went 
drifting away. In that parcel there 
is a faded bunch of immortelles, and 
a tiny bough from a syringa tree. 
What pleasure she had found in 
those small relics and their remem- 
brances as souvenirs of the past. 
Now she had treasured them, weep- 
ing showers of tears over them, 
loving to keep them by her as a pri- 
soner cherishes a flower or a little 
plant. They were gone at last, 
parted with for ever; and she felt 
sorrier, but happier and better than 
she had felt for ages. 

“What was that, Stella?” 

“A packet of flowers.” 

“Flowers, dear ?” 

“Yes. Oh, Dick, forgive me!” 
she cried, in a sort of passion of 
reproach. 

“ Forgive 


” 


you—for what, my 
darling 

“For keeping them so long; but 
it is over now, and they are gone.” 

Then she broke out crying, and 
fell on his breast, and sobbed out her 
ware little story there in the 
moonlight, . 
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Patience, patience! the dim 
shadowy trees bending near, seemed 
to whisper, while the bold flood 
swept by, bearing the last poor relics of 
Stella’s love on its calm cold breast ; 
the pale moon shining in the 
sky—the great, eternal, quiet moon. 
Does it often happen that a man or 
woman marries their first love ? 
Surely very, very seldom. Mr. 
Brown, look over your spectacles at 
Mrs. B., she is so fair and placid 
and happy—fondling little Brown. 
No mine. You never suspected that 
she was in love long before she ever 
saw you; and yet I tell you she was, 
and half broken-hearted, too, because 
she wasn’t allowed to marry that 
large officer who perished at Luck- 
now, whosé death you read out of 
the newspaper. Mrs. B. only said 
“oh!” when she heard the news, 
but for a minute or so afterwards 
she was seventeen again and most 
miserable. 

“Dear Mrs. Jones, your husband 
is so fond of you, so attentive, so 
domestic, and he has assured you so 
frequently that he ‘never saw any 
woman but you that he could have 
married ;’ and still I have it from 
the best authority that he proposed 
for his cousin, Miss Robinson, three 
times, and was quite wild at the time 
because she persisted in saying “no.” 

“Smith, my dear fellow, you are 
wildly in love with that pretty Miss 
Snooks. You and she are to be 
married in May, and she has sworn 
to you that you are the only man 
she ever, &c., &c.; but I know for 
a fact that she told Captain Slaughter 
the very same thing three months 
ago; but then he was a base de- 
ceiver, and jilted her, and married 
Miss Giggles ; and you know, Smith, 
my dear fellow, she hadn’t seen you 
at the time. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN, FROM 1845 To 1851. 


CONCLUDING PART. 


Mr. Caleraft having settled the terms 
of his renewed lease, proceeded to 
make the best arrangements for his 
eighteenth season which the state of 
the theatrical market allowed. He 
was late in the field and had not much 
available material to choose from. 
His official staff remained as before, 
the only change being Mr. Joy who 
becamestage manager vice Barry traus- 
ferred to his more genial elementof the 
box-office. Of the former company, 
Mrs. Ternan, Mrs. Archbold, Miss 
Penson, Mrs. Garrick, Mrs. Barrett, 
Messrs. H. Bland, King, H. Cooke, 
Saker, Houghton, H. Corri, Roberts, 
Barrett, and the ever-green Duff, re- 
enlisted under the banners of their 
old leader. Mr. Basil Baker, an esta- 
blished favourite as first comic actor, 
returned to Liverpool ; he was much 
missed. His successor was Mr. 
Romer, brother to the celebrated voca- 
list Miss Romer. The other principal 
recruits were Miss Helen Lane, Miss 
Mason, Miss Agnes Montague, Mr. 
Smythson, and Mr. Raymond. As a 
stock force there had been better and 
worse ; they were equal to ordinary 
service ; but for “great occasions,” as 
Huguet says in “Richelieu,” rein- 
forcement would be necessary. The 
aspect of the times, politically and 
commercially, was not propitious. 

The announcement that the theatre 
would re-open on Saturday, October 
30th, 1847, under the old direction, 
appeared to give general satisfaction. 

e prices remained as before. The 
first performance began with “The Son- 
nambula”; Elvino, Mr. Allen froin 
Drury-lane ; Amina, Miss Julia Har- 
Jand, his pupil ; their first appearance 
in Ireland. Then followed a ballet 
divertissement by the three Misses 
Cushnie and Mr. Arthur Webster. 
The last piece was “The Loan of a 
Lover,” in which Miss Helen Lane, 
Mr. Raymond, Mr. Smythson, and 
Mr. Romer were introduced. After 
the opera Mr. Calcraft came forward 
and delivered the following address, 
written for the occasion by Captain 
L. Vernon :— 


The opera’s concluded—therefore now 
The manager appears to make his bow, 


And cke, an opening speech, with regal 
gTace, 

As is the custom in ‘another place.” 

Now, there, where dull St. Stephen holds 
his sway, 

‘My lords and gentlemen,” they always 
Say: 

But here, where gay St. Patrick rules the 
roast, 

A pure Hibernian gallantry we boast. 

Allegiance to the softer sex we own, 

Therefore in my address from this my 
throne, 

I'll thus begin :—Ladies and gentlemen— 

I am well pieas'd at meeting you again, 
(cheers) 

My foreign minister did not succeed 

In his negotiation with the Swede; 

Strict amity, however, holds its sway, 

And Jenny Lind will come some other 
day. 

We’ve failed in subsidizing sons of dance 

From entrechat-ing, pirouetting France ; 

But my home secretary fills their place 

With native talent of unrivall'’d grace. 

The Italian states are friendly, and next 
year 

Their representatives will each appear. 

Powers nearer home, in questions of our 
trade, 

Assurance give, in proper time, of aid. 

The fair Antigone, the queen of grace 

Will in this court assume her wonted 
place, (loud cheers) 

And in the foremost van t'improve my 
means, 

Will come my firm allies, the noble 
Keans. (renewed cheers) 

Th’ Exchequer! gentlemen, that awful 
name! 

Th’ Exchequer, next, attention due will 
claim. 

My chancellor! and oh! no mortal knows 

The trials of that man of many woes! 
(laughter) 

To square the circle is no trifling feat, 

To square accounts where both ends 
never meet 

Is harder yet; and this, lacking all aid 

The patient Stapleton has long essay’d. 

The rock of Sysiphus up-hill to force 

We've tried; to every art we've had 
recourse. 

In toil unceasing seventeen years we've 
passed, 

= down it rush’d, o’erwhelming at the 
ast. 

Then to my rescue came such troops of 
friends, 

They almost for my troubles made amends. 

Dear to the heart of man is friendship’s 
clasp, 
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But dearer still when such th’ill-fortuned 
‘asp. 

This I have had to cheer me, and I found 

It gave me spirit, strength to hold my 
ground, 

And try my fate once more:—So here 
I stand, 

Like ship-wreck’d mariner on sea-beat 
strand, 

Prepar’d t’embark and tempt the waves 
anew; 

But if I sink or float depends on you. 
(cheers) 

I wish to impress on gallery, box, and pit 

This adage, that Ex nihilo nihil fit ; 

Which for our country friends I thus 
translate; 

“Nothing of nothing comes,” as sure as 
fate (laughter) 

With your assistance I can hope for all, 

Without it—why my government.must 
fall. 

ButI will ne’er misfortune meet half-way; 

I rather hope to greet you many a day: 

And from these boards your tedium to 
beguile, 

Cheer’d by applauding hand, approving 
smile. 

But for the present I must say farewell, 

I see the prompter busy with his bell ; 

Still let me offer from my once more home 

Thanks for all favours, present, past, to 
come. 


A leading paper, on Monday morn- 
ing, gave the following report :—“The 
opening night at Hawkins-street on 
Saturday last, was, we are happy to 
state, by far the most auspicious one 
we have witnessed for many years. 
Before the rising of the curtain, the 

it and galleries were well filled, and 
ong before half price commenced 
there was not sitting room in any part 
of the house, except the dress boxes. 
The audience were in the height of 
good humour, determined tobe pleased 
with everything ; they cheered the 
debutants—they cheered the old 
favourites: Dan Shean and the 
chorus got a cheer that must have 
doue their hearts good. That clever 
and valuable actor, Duff, was received 
as Grisi would be on another occasion, 
whilst the reception given to Calcraft 
himself, amidst a storm of applause 
and a hurricane of waving hats baffles 
all description. He delivered the 
address with great point throughout. 
The allusion to his misfortunes was 
given with a dash of manly feeling 
which visibly impressed the whole 
audience.” 

With all the advantages of a long 
close, the excitemcut of i onamion 


and the favourable reception of the 
new stars, the receipts of the first six 
nights only reached £333 ; leaving a 
surplus of £10 over the expenses. 
Yet the theatre appeared tolerabl 
full and was reported to be well 
attended. The uninitiated knownot, 
on looking at a house, how much is 
paper and how little current cash. 
There are always a large proportion 
of orders and free admissions. _Many 
of these, those to the press for exam- 
ple, are necessary, and fallin with the 
course of business; while a goodly 
number might be advantageously 
dispensed with. The practice having 
oncecreptin, areforming manager who 
tries to modify or abolish it, invariably 
finds it one of his most pertinacious 
stumbling blocks. It is also certain 
that the free list are not equally free 
of applause. An orderly house is 
proverbially a dullone. Throughout 
the whole of Mr. Calcraft’s mana- 
gerial career he opposed the abuse of 
orders as much as in himlay. He 
derived no satisfaction from seeing 
a full attendance without pecuniary 
results. In London, the system is, or 
was indulged in, to an inconceivable 
extent. Bunn, in his book onthestage, 
says that when Charles Kemble was 
at the helm of government at Covent 
Garden, and acted pet parts, such as 
Hamlet, Macbeth or Othello, he bol- 
stered himself up with five or six 
hundred orders. The statement reads 
like an incredible exaggeration ; but 
Bunn, although bitter in his persona- 
lities, is not untruthful in his facts. 
On Friday, November 5th, a new 
opera, music by Loder, libretto by 
Soane, was produced, partly founded 
on the ballet of Giselle, called the 
“Night Dancers.” It was repeated 
six times. On the 12th, Mr. D. 
Leonard, with his light Irish pieces, 
was added to the bill of fare. The 
auxiliary singers concluded their 
engagement on the 15th, after which 
Leonard played alone until the 19th. 
On the 20th, Mr. and Mrs, Kean 
appeared. in the tragedy of the 
“Gamester.” They were welcomed 
by a full house and more than the 
usual fervid applause, enhanced b 
the remembrance of their recent kind- 
ness to the manager. On their tenth 
night, Thursday, December 2nd, the 
Lord Lieutenant and Countess of 
Clarendon came in state, command- 
ing “Much Ado about Nothing,” 
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and Captain L. Vernon’s version of 
the farce of the “ Barber Bravo.” The 
house was crowded in every part. 
Political acrimony restrained itself, 
and all was loyalty and harmony. On 
the 2ist of December, Sir Edward 
Blakeney, Prince George of Cambridge, 
and the Officers of the Garrison, be- 
spoke “ Macbeth,” and the “ Follies 
of a Night.” Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
appeared in both pieces, it being the 
twenty-third and last night of their 
engagement. The theatre was ex- 
tremely well attended throughout. 
The pantomime, on Monday, De- 
cember 27th, by Captain Leicester 
Vernon, was called “ Harlequin 
Sulphureno, or the Three Tempta- 
tions.” For this, the Boleno Family 
were engaged as usual. It ran thirty 
nights. r. Hudson, for several 
ears a popular member of the 
Difblin Company, had recently made 
a good stand in London in the Irish 
characters. In particular, he played 
“ Rory O’More” for several weeks in 
succession at the Adelphi Theatre. 
Many spoke of him as really the 
legitimate successor of Power. Mr. 
Calcraft engaged him. He appeared 
in the above-named character on the 
12th of January, 1848, was extremely 
well received, and went through the 
corresponding line with increasing 
favour until the 29th. There was 
much division of opinion as to the 
comparative merits of Hudson and 
Leonard. Both were pleasant, telling 
actors, effective without exaggeration, 
and, being both Irishmen, were able 
indigenously, to embody the national 
humour, divested of daubing or coarse- 
ness. But we never could persuade 
ourselves that we saw in either a re- 
vival of the lamented, and, as we 
still think, unapproachable Tyrone. 
When the pantomime died of ex- 
haustion, and Hudson had taken his 
departure, opera supplied their place 
in the persons of Miss Rainsforth, Mr. 
Travers, and Mr. Stretton. On their 
fourth night, Donizitt:’s “ Favorita,” 
in English, was produced, but it only 
obtained a single repetition. The 
first receipt reached £31 1ls.; the 
second fell to £20. Then followed 
the Bedouin Arabs, this being their 
third and final visit to Ireland. The 
engagement, not made from choice, 
but the paucity of novelty, proved to 
be only remunerative to the ingenious 
acrobats. Mr. Phillips, the talented 
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scene painter, died in February. He 
had been for more than twenty years 
attached tothe theatre. On Wednes- 
day, March Ist, a benefit night was 
assigned to his widow, which pro- 
duced a satisfactory result. 

Some paragraphs appeared in the 
London papers in nar 1848, 
stating that Mr. Bartley, of Covent 
Garden Theatre, had been commanded 
to Buckingham Palace to read or re- 
cite the “ Antigone and C£dipus,” 
accompanied by Mendelssohn’s music, 
at some of the court parties Mr. 
Calcraft thought there would be no 
harm in trying to obtain the same 
royal notice for his own play. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to Colonel, after- 
wards Sir Charles Phipps, on the 
subject, at the same time hinting that 
he would be much flattered by per- 
mission to forward presentation copies 
to Her Majesty and Prince Albert. 
He had been on terms of friendly 
intercourse with the Colonel from the 
time when he was doing duty on the 
garrison of Dublin as a captain in his 
battalion of guards, long before he 
received the appointment of State 
Steward, under the viceroyalty of his 
brother, the Marquess of eee. 
Colonel Phipps replied without delay 
as follows :— 

“ Buckingham Palace, 
“ Feb. llth, 1848. 

“My pear C——,—I fear I can- 
not hold out any hopes to you that 
Her Majesty would be disposed to 
command the reading of your trans- 
lation of “Iphigenia.” The fact is that 
the “ Antigone” and the “ Gdipus” 
have been performed far more for 
the sake of the music than the reci- 
tation. There can, however, be no 
impropriety in your presenting a copy 
of your adaptation to the Queen and 
to the Prince, and if you like to for- 
ward them to me I shall have great 
pleasure in presenting them. We 
had the “ Gdipus” last night. The 
music was magnificent and the words 
very well recited by Bartley. I fear 
the state of Ireland cannot have been 
encouraging to theatrical speculations. 
I wish my answer could have been 
more favourable to your wishes; but 
in these matters it is always better to 
tell the truth at once, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“OC. B. Purpps.” 
On receipt of this letter the mana- 
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ger had two copies of “Iphigenia” 
und by George Mullen in his best 
style, and forwarded them immediately 
to Colonel Phipps. The answer came 
in due course. 


“Buckingham Palace, 
“ March 6th, 1848. 


“My pgrar C——,—I this mor- 
ning received your packet enclosing 
two copies of the “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” which I have had the honour 
to present to Her Majesty the Queen 
and His Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert, and Iam happy to add that 
your books were graciously accepted 
by Her Majesty and H. R. H. Your 
account of public feeling in Dublin is 
satisfactory. The Irish, when left to 
their own dispositions, are naturally 
a peculiarly loyal people, and I only 
wonder that they have so long with- 
stood, as well as they have, the con- 
tinual urging of interested agitators. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“©, B. Purpps.” 


On the 11th of March Mr. Allen 
and his pupil, Miss Julia Harland, 
re-appeared for sixteen nights. At the 
opening of the theatre they pleased, 
but produced no inflammation in the 
treasury. It was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that theirattraction on asecond 
visit, within five months, would in- 
crease, but there was no absolute 
novelty to be obtained. During their 
stay an English version of “I Puri- 
tani” was produced under the title 
of “ The Cavaliers and Puritans.” It 
was repeated six times. The singers 
were followed on the 3rd of April by 
Leonard. He brought two new comic 

ieces written by himself, “The 

oster Brothers” and “ Life in the 
Clouds.” Before this a Mr. Atkins 
came as principal stock low comedian, 
in place of Mr. Romer, who seceded. 
The season continued to “drag its 
slow length along” somewhat heavily, 
until the last week in Lent. An 
ominous balance had by this accumu- 
lated on the wrong side. But there 
was still time, and coming engage- 
ments of promising aspect, which 
might vet all right again. 

On Easter Monday, April 24th, 
Miss Helen Faucit appeared as Juliet ; 
the Romeo being Mr. Leigh Murray 
from the Lyceum. The lady was 
enthusiastically welcomed. The gen- 
tleman also was warmly received and 
applauded. The grand spectacle 
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of “ Aladdin,” which had not been 
acted for many years, was revived 
with much splendour on this evening. 
It was repeated nine times. During 
Miss Faucit’s engagement “ Antigone” 
was played once, “* Iphigenia” twice. 
On Friday, the 19th of May, Mr. T. 
Bishop returned to the theatre and 
made his first appearance as Captain 
Malcolm in the “Slave.” Miss 
H. Faucit added to her list a new 
character, Anne Bracegirdle, ina one 
act comedy called “The Tragedy 
Queen.” The winter season concluded 
on Saturday, May 27th, when the 
lessee took his personal benefit, ap- 
pearing with the stars in the “ Stran- 
ger” and “ Much Ado About Nothing.” 

After a short close of a fortnigh 
the summer season commenced on 
Monday, June 12th. Opera again ; 
with Miss Poole and Mr. Donald 
King as the leaders. On Thursday, 
the 15th, Mr. Calcraft tried an ex- 
periment never attempted before. 
He recited for the first time on any 
stage Burns’ celebrated tale of 
“Tam O’ Shanter.” As the unadual- 
terated Scotch with which it 
abounds might have been scarcely 
intelligible to his peculiar audience, 
he softened it here and there when 
not weakening the power and pathos 
of the author. It was exceedingly 
well received, and honoured with so 
much applause that he repeated it 
two nights afterwards. Donizetti's 
opera of “ La Figlia del Reggimento” 
in English was produced during this 
series; also a new opera called “ The 
Bondman,” by Balfe, libretto by the 

t Bunn; but Miss Poole’s Apollo 
in “ Midas” proved to be the most 
popular feature. Auber’s “ Haydee” 
was included in the novelties, but 
coldly received. 

Mr. G. V. Brooke, who had fe- 
cently made a strong impression in 


‘London, came on Monday, July 3rd. 


His opening part was Othello, fol- 
lowed by / abeth, Virginius,Hamlet, 
and Richard the Third. The summer 
seasoy!, of five weeks only, concluded 
with his benefit on Monday, July 
the 17th. 

On the 31st of the same month 
thetheatre re-opened with the follow- 
ing bill of fare :—“* Madame Warton 
begs respectfully to announce that 
she has engaged the Theatre Royal 
for a very limited sine for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting her celebrated per- 
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formance, as represented in London 
at the Walhalla, late Miss Linwood’s 
Gallery, with most unprecedented 
effect, and patronized by all classes, 
including the most distinguished no- 
bility and foreign princes resident in 
that metropolis. The exhibition in- 
cludes a grand series of Tahleaux 
Vivans and Poses Plastiques.” The 
performance being short, the prices 
were reduced to the following scale :— 
Dress Boxes, 3s.; Second Circle, 2s.; 
Pit, 1s.; Gallery Gd. No second price. 
Much difference of opinion wae ex- 
pressed as to the character of this 
novelty. Some said it was not 
eligible for a first-class theatre; others 
that it bordered on the indecent; 
while more decided that it was clas- 
sical, and therefore legitimate. Fas- 
tidious delicacy winced at the ex- 
posure of the human form, but passed 
over the fact that it couid not exceed 
that of the paintings and statues in 
our own and foreign National Gal- 
leries, which are gazed on daily by the 
refined of both sexes as the perfection 
of art in its highest development. 
Madame Warton was a handsome 
woman of the Juno type, in the prime 
of life, and symmetrically formed, 
but her ankles were a little exuber- 
ant—a pérfection by which the Medi- 
cean Venus is also distinguished. 
Her female bevy included several at- 
tractive-looking Hebes, Ariadnes, 
Atalantas, and Dianas. The exhibi- 
tion wasscarcely suitable to a theatre, 
and not calculated to advance the 
high drama. Great attraction would 
have softened and silenced all cavils, 
but that crowning panacea was want- 
ing. Thus far, the gathering clouds, 
instead of dispersing, increased in 
denseness. But a change was at hand. 
With the beginning of September, 
one of the great fealian operatic 
combinations was announced for 
eight performances. The artistes in- 
cluded Madame Grisi, Signora Vera, 
Signors Mario, Ciabatta, Galli, Tag- 
liafico, with Benedict for conductor. 
The prices were doubled as usual, 
and second price suspended. The 
success far exceeded expectation, and 
was the more surprising, it being wni- 
versally known that Jenny Lind was 
expected in October. These eight 
nights produced an average of £290. 
he Swedish Nightingale appeared 
on the 10th of October. The result 
of ber engagement forms the most 
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extraordinary incident in the che- 
quered history of the Dublin theatre. 
She came at a time when the town 
was so empty that you might fire a 
ball from Carlisle Bridge down Sack- 
ville-street with odds in favour of 
your hitting nobody. She wassupport- 
ed by Monsieur Roger, a renowned 
French tenor, Belletti, F. Lablache; 
Balfe, conductor, Nadand and Levey 
leaders; with a strong chorus from 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in a:ldition to 
the regulars of the company. No 
money was tuken at the doors. Ad- 
mission by tickets only, secured be- 
fore. The prices were unprecedented. 
Dress Boxes, £1 10s.; Second Circle, 
£1; Pit, 12s. 6d.; First Gallery, 7s.; 
Second Gallery, 5s. 

The operas produced with Jenny 
Lind were “La Sonnambula,” “I 
Puritani,” “La Figliadel Reggimento,” 
and “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” She 
had not then been persuaded, as she 
soon afterwards became, that acting 
in operas was religiously wrong, 
although singing operatic songs in 
concerts was perfectly lawful. Four 
nights were announced, but in conse- 
quence of the success, two more were 
added, with a slight modification of 
prices to the boxes and pit. The re- 
ceipts were as follows :—First night, 
“Sonnambula.” £1,407; second, “I 
Puritani,” £855; third, “ La Figlia,” 
£1,574; fourth, “Lucia,” £1,474; 
fifth, “Sonnambula,’ £689; sixth, 
“La Figlia,’ £991. Total £6,991. 
There was an intermediate concert at 
the Rotundo. Several persons repre- 
sented urgently that numbers who 
objected to an opera would go toa 
concert. The manager thought other- 
wise, but yielded reluctantly. He was 
right. The amount fell below the 
additional expense. Jenny Lind was 
not to be dealt with directly. She 
had farmed herself to Mr. Lumley of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, who farmed 
her again to Mr. Knowles of Man- 
chester, with whom the Dublin 
manager had to treat at third hand. 
He cleared, nevertheless, nearly 
£900. It was one of his few success- 
ful speculations on the grand scale; 
but it was followed by a fatal re- 
action, operating seriously on the 
next season. During the Lind mania 


people came up from the most re-: 


mote corners of the provinces, and 
screwed, and strained, and pawned, 
and borrowed to raise the necessary 
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supplies. Political agitation was 
checked for the moment by a well- 
timed social counter movement. 

On the Continent, in France, and 
other countries, the National theatres 
are supported by public grants, and 
are employed as State engines to 
occupy the minds of the people with 
amusement,. and keep them from 
brooding over mischievous combina- 
tions, and from engaging in disloyal 
intrigues. Our legislators sneer and 
scoff when anything of this kind is 
suggested, and treat the whole 
matter with contempt. Superficial 
thinkers may laugh at the assumed 
influence of the drama in serious 
affairs, but they would do well to 
remember how often the most ap- 
parent trifles have led to important 
results, and to call to mind the light 
agencies which have more than once 
produced historical revolutions before 


they dismiss the subject with a shrug 


of derision. Lord Byron, in his 
preface to Marino Faliero, reminds us 
that a basin of water spilt on Mrs. 
Masham’s gown deprived the Duke 
of Marlborough of his command, and 
led to the inglorious peace of Utrecht ; 
that Louis XIV. was plunged into 
the most desolating wars because 
his minister was nettled at his find- 
ing fault with a window, and wished 
to give the king another occupation ; 
that a single verse of Frederick II. 
of Prussia on the Abbé de Bernis, 
and a jest on Madame de Pompa- 
dour, led to the battle of Rosbach ; 
and that a personal pique between 
Marie Antoinette aed the Duke of 
Orleans precipitated the first expul- 
sion of the Thoms Jenny Lind 
gave more representations in Dublin, 
and drew more money than in any 
other city in the three kingdoms, 
except London. With her great 
profits she practised corresponding 
liberality. She presented £400 to 
various charitable institutions in the 
Irish capital, to which Mr. Lumley 
added £200 more. 

The season of 1847-48, which 
terminated on the 24th of October, 
comprised in all 207 acting nights. 
The entire receipts amounted to 
£18,448 ; the disbursements to 
£18,087, leaving to the managerial 
exchequer an overplus of £361. The 
sum paid to stars reached £9,535 in 
the subjoined . proportions :—Mr. 
Allen and Miss. Harland £206 ; Mr. 
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and Mrs. Kean, £663 ; Mr. Leonard, 
£79; Bedouin Arabs, £85; Mr. 
Hudson, £45; Mr. Leigh Murray, 
£60 ; Dancers, £142 ; Boleno Family, 
£168; Miss Helen Faucit, £342; 
Miss Rainsforth and party, £252; 
Miss Poole and Mr. D. King, £95 ; 
Mr. Beale for Italian company, 
£1,538 ; Mr. Knowles, for the Jenny 
Lind engagement, £5,780. 

After a short recess of only three 
wecks, Mr. Calcraft commenced his 
nineteenth season on Saturday, No- 
vember 11th, 1848, with the “ Lady 
of Lyons”— Pauline Deschappelles, 
Miss Helen Faucit ; Uluude Metnotte 
Mr. Paumier, from the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane, his first appearance. A 
Mr. Waller, from America, was added 
to the auxiliary aid on the seventh 
night. Neither of the gentlemen 

roved to be of sufficient calibre, 

ut they were the best in the market. 
On the 11th Mr. Baker, who had not 
been engaged for two years, also 
retained his former post of first low 
comedian, as J/r, Ally Croaker in 
the “ Miseries of Human Life.” 

General Sir Charles Napier, whose 
recent conquest of Scinde had 
elevated him to a high and justly 
earned pinnacle of glory, happened to 
be in Dublin at this time on a visit 
to Dr. Evory Kennedy in Merrion- 
square. A public dinner was given 
to him in the Round Room at the 
Rotundo, at which his kinsman, the 
Duke of Leinster, took the chair. 
It was a brilliant meeting; the 
speeches, particularly that of the 
guest of the evening, were of the 
highest interest. Mr. Calcraft called 
on the gallant general at his residence, 
and asked him to bespeak a per- 
formance at the theatre, to which he 
readily consented. It came off on 
the 18th of November, and produced 
a full house. Sir Charles sat in the 
stage box, and was most enthusiasti- 
cally received. The play was “As 
You Like It,” the farce, “ Founded 
On Facts.” After the National tunes, 
the orchestra performed a_ grand 
symphony and ode, composed by Dr. 
Smith, in honour of the Commanding 
General and heroes of Scinde. Miss 
Helen Faucit’s engagement of twenty 
nights concluded with her benefit on 
the 9th of December. On the 10th 
Mr. D. Leonard was announced for 
a farewell visit, previous to his re- 
tirement from the stage. On the 
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22nd the Lord Lieutenant and 
Countess of Clarendon visited the 
theatre in state. Miss Helen Faucit 
oa that occasion obligingly offered her 
services as Mrs, Anne Bracegirdle 
in the “ Tragedy Queen,” and Mr. 
Leonard appeared as M‘Shane in the 
“Nervous Man and the Man of 
Nerve.” This was his last per- 
formance. 

On Tuesday, December 26th, the 
pantomime was produced, written and 
composed by Captain L. Vernon. It 
was called“ Harlequin Hurlothrumbo, 
or the Mystic Caverns and the Metal 
Gnomes.” Boleno was still the Clown, 
as he had been for several years ; the 
Columbine Malle. Adele: the other 
gymnasts, including sprites, imps, 
and pages, by the Lauri family. This 
pantomime fell rather below the 
usual mark, and was only repeated 
twenty-four times. On the 15th of 
January, 1849, Miss Cushman ap- 
peared as Bianca in “ Fazio.” Her 
sister had left the stage. On 
the 16th she acted Meg Merrilies, 
and on the 17th Claude Melnotte in 
the “ Lady of Lyons.” On the 20th 
an adaptation of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's “ Scornful Lady,” by Mr. 
T. J. Serle, which had been acted 
with much success in London, was 
produced. It proved to be lament- 
ably unattractive, and died on the 
second night from shear want of 
vitality. Miss Cushman’s benefit 
and last appearance took place on 
Saturday, January 27th, 1849. She 
appeared as Rosalind and Meg Merrt- 
ties, and never came to Dublin again. 
Her second visit was less attractive 
than the first. Mrs. Warner and Mr. 
Anderson followed on the 29th of 
January. Their engagement was 
also unproduetive, although the per- 
formances were varied, and many of 
the best classical plays effectively 
represented. Another — by 
Fletcher, was disinterred, the “ Elder 
Brother,” adapted by Mr. Anderson. 
This also died on the second night, 
“and made no sign.” 

On the 12th of February a series 
of operas commenced, with the 
“Bohemian Girl,” for which Miss 
Rainsforth, Mr. Borrani, Mr. Har- 
rison, and Mr. H. Corri were specially 
retained. The chief novelty, Auber’s 
* Crown Diamonds,” obtained six 
repetitions. On the Sth of March 


their Excellencies the Lord Lieuten- and 
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ant and Countess of Clarendon gave 
a second command. The pieces se- 
lected were the “ Crown Diamonds” 
and “No Song No Supper.” This 
concluded the operatic series, and was 
also announced as the last night of 
the company’s performing until 
Easter Monday, April the9th. Durin 
the interval the theatre was occupi 
for seventeen nights, at reduced 
prices, by Professor Herrmann and 
the Ethiopian Serenaders—the former 
a dealer in magic, witha mysterious 
lady ; the latter declared to be, and 
believed by some, veritable niggers ; 
but we suspect they would not have 
borne whitewashing. 

On the 9th of Kpril the regular 

erformance recommenced with Mr. 

udson as Rory O'More and Mor- 
gan Rattler. On the 12th a new 
comic drama, written by D. Bourci- 
cault, esq., was produced for the 
benefit of Mr. Barry, box book-keeper, 
called the “Knight of Arva,” of 
which Hudson had been the original 
representative at the Haymarket. It 
was acted four times. On Saturday, 
April 14, Mr. and Mrs. OC. Kean com- 
menced their long announced engage- 
ment, with Mr. Lovell’s new play of 
“The Wife’s Secret,” of which they 
had purchased the exclusive copy- 
right. Thescenery, dresses, and de- 
corations were entirely new. The 
play gave great satisfaction, and was 
repeated to nine = houses, out of 
an engagement of seventeen nights. 
During the series Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
also performed in Douglas Jerrold’s 
comedy of “The ousekeeper,” 
which had been selected by Her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert for the royal 
corietiaanets at Windsor Castle ; 
avd on their last night revived 
Shakspeare’s “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” which had never been acted 
in Dublin. 

On Saturday, May 12th, Mr. T. P, 
Cooke, the veteran of St. Vincent's, 
and celebrated representative of nau- 
tical characters, was announced as 
William in “ Black-eyed Susan,” for a 
farewell visit. He had not performed 
in Dublin for twenty-two years. Ac- 
cording to Donaldson, he commenced 
his theatrical career as clown in the 

antomime at Astley’s Theatre, in 
eter-street, in 1810. During this, 
his last engagement, although his 
pieces had been generally successful 
attractive eleewhere, they com- 
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pletely broke down in Dublin. The re- 
ceiptsareon record, or the low figure to 
which they sank would be quite in- 
credible. Yet the dramas were all 
well acted and carefully put on 
the stage. The whole amount of four 
nights scarcely reached £46; the 
star’s benefit amounted only to £21 
15s. TT. P. Cooke was followed by 
Mr. Maurice Power, announced as 
son of the late lamented Tyrone 
Power. He was in his novitiate, hav- 
ing recently commenced as anactor in 
the United States. It was naturally 
expected that the fondly cherished 
memory of his father would excite 
public curiosity, at least on the first 
night, and that he would be wel- 
comed by a full house. This hope 
was not realized. He was a hand- 
some young man, well educated, and 
of pleasing, polished manners. Whe- 
ther he ad pelstain his profession 
by going on the stage, there was no 
sppeeteatly of judging. Poor fellow! 

e was cut off suddenly, at Bath, by 
an attack of cholera, before his 
talents had time to mature into expe- 
rience. 

On Tuesday, June 5th, the free use 
of the theatre was given for the bene- 
fit of the poor in the south and west 
of Ireland. In those districts great 
distress at that time prevailed. The 
Lord Lieutenant and Countess of 
Clarendon commanded the perform- 
ances, which consisted of the “ Irish 
or,” and the “Honey- 
Every member of the com- 
pany voiunteered their gratuitous 
services,so that the entire receipts were 
available for the purpose announced. 
It was also requested that parties 
having the right of free admission 
—bondholders and purchasers of sea- 
son tickets—would waive their privi- 
lege on this occasion. Only five 
debenture tickets were presented. 
The receipts, amounting to £138 15s., 
were handed over to the committee. 
On the 18th of Junea free night was 
given to the company, and on the 
23rd the season concluded with the 
manager’s own benefit, announced as 
by desire and under the special patro- 
nage of their Excellencies. Mr. and 
Mrs. G. V. Brooke came from Belfast 
to performin“ The Wife.” Between 
the play and afterpiece Mr. Cal- 
craft delivered the following ad- 
dress, written by Captain L. Vernon, 
o previously announced in the 


Ladies and gentlemen,—In deep distress, 
I come to tell you, there is no address ; 

I throw myself upon your tender mercies 
For this apparent picking of your purses. 
I'm not to blame; regardless of expense 
Of time or rhyme, of reason, folly, sense, 
In short, of every thing; I begg’d my 


poet, 
If he had wit, that he for once would 
show it. 
Relying on my friend’s accustom’d skill, 
In tradesman’s phrase, I “ put it in the 
ill.” 


Lapt in th’ elysiam of a mind at ease 

On this one point, I stay’d till it should 
please 

My laureat to produce, in usual strain, 

And good set style, the coinage of his 
brain, 

Day follow’d day, I knew not what he 
meant, 

For Biron-like, ‘“‘he neither came nor 
sent.” 

Time hurried on, as always is the case, 

When not requir’d, at the best Derby 
pace. 

Days became hours; not knowing what 
to do, 

I called a council of my chosen few, 

To see what course to take. Now, Mr. 
Sloman, 

In mechanism, turns his back on no man ; 

Proud of his art, at once he said he could 

Run me up something that might do— 
in wood— 

A wooden orator’s not to my mind, 

Still less a wooden speech—so I declin’d. 

My prompter, prompter-like, asit occur’d, 

Was unprepared, and couldn’t give the 
word ; 

My acting manager with zeal did burn, 

Ran off for help, but Joy did not return. 

Next, in despair, I turn’d for aid to Barry, 

But all in vain. I pitch’d him to old 
Harry! 

Then Stapleton I call'd to fill the gap, 

As wont, my treasurer wasn’t worth a 
rap! 

Still I had hopes ; when at the last there 
came 

This note—“ Conclusion, impotent, and 
lame ;” 

My friend had cudgell’d uselessly his 
brains, 

For topics wherewithal to inspire his 
strains, 

Had rack'd his dullard thoughts to the 
last minute, 

Had slapt his forehead, but found nothing 
in it, 

No local interests were there to express ; 

And thus you see me—wanting in ad- 
dreas ! 

Now, I appeal to you, isn’t this teo bad? 

“Nothing of interest!” why he must be 
mad! 
“Nothing of local interest !" Couldn’t he 


say, 
Ovs noble Viceroy honours me this day ? 


1 
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Permits my benefit his name to bear, 
Has that no interest for the audience 
here ? 
“Nothing of local interest!” Don’t tell 
me. 
Is not our General made a G.C.B.? 
On that he might have written for an 


hour, 

Wishing him, as we all do here, “more 
power.” 

“Nothing of interest!” Does he read 
the news ? 


Could the sea serpent not be turn’d to use? 
That marvel of each wond’ring skipper’s 


song, 

This speech resembling, leaden, dull, and 
long. 

“ Nothing of interest!” Could his fancy 
bring 

No autumn hopes from such a genial 
spring ; 

Of grinding want, driven headlong from 
this isle, 

That ought to bask in Fortune's sunniest 
sinile ? 

“Nothing of interest!” Could he not 
have told 


How California teem’d with purest gold ? 

Then, by some easy turn, make all men 
see, 

This house might California prove tome. 

I'll show the way, let not the public 
tarry, 

But pay a daily visit to friend Barry ; 

Take heaps of places, bid the box-sheet 
show 

A bumper house, a nightly overflow ! 

There's California for you in a jiffy, 

Not on the Sacramento, but the Liffey! 

All this he might have said, and more be- 
side, 

And then your patience had not thus 
been tried, 

Nor had I been in this decided mess, 

A hapless manager, with no address. 


Theallusionsto the Lord Lieutenant 
and Sir Edward Blakeney wereat once 
caught up by the house and respond- 
ed to, loud and repeated cheers inter- 
rupting the speaker, and preventing 
him from being heard for a time. Tie 
season up to this date had been most 
unpropitious, but the manager a 
the best face on it, and still looked 
forward hopefully to the future, while 
turning his back on the past. 

Between the 25th of June and 13th 
of July, the theatre was again occu- 
pied by Madame Warton and her 
Tableaux Vivans. This second ‘ex- 
periment was less founded on the 

revious attraction than on the abso- 
ute dearth of material in the market. 
It was, in fact, a measure of expedi- 
ency rather than preference. 

It had been for some time publicly 
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announced that the Queen and Prince 
Albert would certainly visit Ireland 
during the summer of 1849. Mr. 
Calcraft anticipated in this great 
event the probable realization of a 
golden dream. He used every in- 
terest he could call into play to 
obtain the honour of a Royal visit at 
the theatre, but found that the 
arrangements, which did not admit 
of alteration, rendered this imprac- 
ticable. The disappointment was 
great, but patience was the only 
remedy. Nevertheless, as Dublin 
would certainly be crowded with 
strangers, he thought it might be 
desirable to find amusement for them 
in theevening. He had been amem- 
ber of the Edinburgh Company when 
George the Fourth visited the north- 
ern capital in 1821 ; and he remem- 
bered how all Scotland poured into 
that metropolis, and crowded the 
theatre night after night to the equal 
astonishment and delight of the 


manager. Accordingly he collected 
his company, and engaged as 


auxiliaries Mr. Wallack, Mr. Buck- 
stone, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam. The 
town became so full that it was diffi- 
cult to walk the streets without 
jostling. The theatre opened on 
‘Wednesday, August Ist, with “ Wild 
Oats ;’ Lover, Wallack ; on Thurs- 
day he played Hamlet ; on Saturday 
Charles Surface and Michael in the 
** Adopted Child.” The receipts of 
the three nights were respectively 
£7 2s, £6 1s, and £12 17s, 6d. ; 
total £26 0s.6d! The expenses of 
the week amountedto £163 4s. There 


was no performance on Monday, the 
6th of August, the day of Her Ma- 
jesty’s public entry. The illumina- 


tions absorbed universal attention. 
On Tuesday Wallack was joined by 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Buckstone. The 
threestars combined produceda house 
of £80. “They are coming at last,” 
thought the manager. But it wasa 
mere flash in the pan—they came no 
more. The succeeding receipts fell 
to £50, £46, £11 6s. 6d., £33 15s, 6d., 
and £16 lls. 6d. Tuesday, August 
the 14th, was announced as the last 
night, but Mrs, Fitzwilliam fell sud- 
denly ill, and the house was closed 
in consequence. The receipts of the 
second week amounted to £237 12s, ; 
the expenses to £343. Total loss on 
the fortnight, £242 11s. The mana- 
ger, with all his Dublin experience, 
lamentably miscalculated the extent 
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of Irish enthusiasm. It never oc- 
curred to him that the illuminations 
on the evening of Her Majesty’s 
arrival would be kept up during the 
whole of her visit, and that both by 
day and night the myriads who 
rushed up td evince their loyalty and 
enjoy the pageant would literally 
live in the streets, squares, and 
thoroughfares. But so they did. 
Thousands passed up and down 
Hawkins’-street to look at the bril- 
liant emblematical transparency over 
the entrance to the theatre ; but few 
thought of turning into the arcade to 
see what was going on within the 
temple of the muses. For ail theat- 
rical purposes, that neglected editice 
might as well have been transplanted 
for the nonce to the Curragh of Kil- 
dare or the centre of the Bog of 
Allen. The actors looked from the 
stage on an empty area, started at 
the sound of their own voices, and 
heardno shouts of sympathetic laugh- 
ter beyond the somes of their own 
mirthless jokes. During the six 
nights of Buckstone and Mrs. Fitz- 
william, five new light pieces were 
produced. 

There was still one chance more 
previous to the winding up of the 
season—the Italian operas. After 
an interval of four weeks, the series 
of nine performances commenced on 
Thursday, September 13th. The 
following artistes were included in 
the company :— Mademoiselle Alboni, 
her first appearance in Ireland ; 
Madame Valle ; Mesdemoiselles Cor- 
bari and A. Corbari; Mr. Sims 
Reeves; Signors Bartolini, Galli, 
Polonini, and Tagliafico ; Conductor, 
M. Benedict ; Leader, Mr. Levey ; 
Prompter, Signor Salabert. The 
names were good, but, with the ex- 
ception of Alboni, none stood abso- 
lutely on the topmost round of the 
ladder. As regarded Dublin attrac- 
tion, they might as well have been 
at the bottom. The first performance 
was “La Cenerentola ;” the second 
“La Figlia del Reggimento ;’ the 
third “Don Pasquale,” and a selec- 
tion from “Linda di Chamouni.” 
All went well—-Alboni made a de- 
cided hit, and the houses were better 
attended than was expected. “La 
Sonnambula” was announced for the 
first night, Monday, September 17th. 
Eilvino, Mr. Sims Reeves, his first 
appearance in Dublin in Italian 


opera. Since his last performing he 
had carefully prosecuted his musical 
education in the best theatres and 
schools of Italy. Unfortunately he 
was detained in Birmingham by sud- 
den and severe illness, to which effect 
a medical certificate was forwarded, 
and his place was supplied by Signor 
Bartolini. It was still hoped he 
would be able to appear on the fol- 
lowing week, and was announced 
again for Hlvino, and also for Ldgar 
Ravenswood in “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. But his illness continued, and 
he was unable to join the party. 
This disappointment completely de- 
ranged the programme, and. affected 
the general success of the engage- 
ment. The last night, Saturday, 
September 22nd, was announced as 
the benefit of Madame Alboni, on 
which occasion she appeared in three 
characters, in three distinct acts of 
“La Figlia del Reggimento,” “La 
Cenerentola,” and “La Sonnambula,” 
sang the celebrated Brindisi or drink- 
ing song from Lucrezia Borgia, and 
took part with the rest of the Italian 
artistes in the National anthem. 
This performance wound up a season 
extending over ten months, com- 
prising only one hundred and seventy- 
seven acting nights. The Italian 
engagement yielded a profit of £185. 

he gross sum taken amounted to 
£8,220, being £10,268 less than that 
of the preceding year. The disburse- 
ments reached £9,437. Balance on 
the wrong side, £1,217. It was now 
definitely and ~ at proved that 
the “ Bow of: Ulysses” could not be 
bent by the present custodian. His 
back was warped beyond straighten- 
ing in the long and arduous. effort, 
but there stood the defiant bow;stiff 
and unyielding as the unsightly 
pyramid in the Park. During the 
season of 1848-49 there had been 
three commands, and the same num- 
ber of military bespeaks. The stars 
received £2,800 10s. 10d., in the fol- 
lowing proportions:—Miss Helen 
Faucit,. £307 10s.; ballet company 
for a fortnight, £80 ; Leonard, £40 ; 
Boleno and the Lauris, for panto- 
mime, &c., £218 10s.; Miss Cush- 
man, £83; Mr. Harrison and party, 
£150 15s. ; Hermann and Ethiopians, 
£209 5s.; Hudson, £30; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Kean, £350 7s. ; T. P. Cooke, 
£60; Wallack, £50; Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam and Mr. Buckstone, £100; Mr. 








Beale, for Italian company, £700 15s. 
The new pieces produced amounted 
to thirty-two. 

Truly, the fascination which leads 
80 mauy active spirits, so many clear- 
headed speculators, into theatrical 
management has never yet been 
thoroughly fathomed and analyzed 
by physicians or metaphysicians. It 
exceeds that attributed to the fa- 
bulons basilisk or existing rattle- 
snake. Is it emulation, a love of 
genuine art, vanity, or mere 
thirst for power? Talleyrand de- 
fined the sovereignty of Russia as an 
absolute despotism, limited by inci- 
dental assassination. He might have 
described a theatrical government 
also as an uncontrolled monarchy, 
bounded not unfrequently by an ex- 
hausted exchequer. 

After an interval of four weeks, 
during which the theatre was entirely 
repainted and ornamented, Mr. Cal- 
craft commenced his twentieth season 
on Saturday, 20th of October, 1849, 
with an English operatic company, 
the leaders of which were—Miss 
Lucombe, Miss Lanza, Mr. Whit- 
worth, Mr. Delavanti, Mr. H. Horn- 
castle, and Mr. Sims Reeves ; con- 
ductor, Mr. Lavenu. They opened 
with an English version of Donizetti’s 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” followed 
by the “Sonnambula,” “ Puritani,” 
and Verdi's “ Ernani,” which had 
been for some time in preparation, as 
the chief novelty, and was the first 
work of that composer which had 
been performed in Dublin. It proved 
to be only moderately successful. 
This engagement lasted for ten nights, 
and concluded on Monday, November 
5th, with the “Sonnambula” and 
“ Beggars’ Opera,” for the Benefit of 
Mr. Sims Reeves. The house was 
much better attended on the last than 
on any of the preceding evenings. All 
had passed through in perfect har- 
mony, without the slightest hitch or 
misunderstanding on either side. 
There were one or two changes and 
delays arising from ay illness, 
but they were unavoidable. On 
Tuesday, the 6th, the distinguished 
native vocalist, MissCatherine Hayes, 
was announced for five performances 
in Italian opera, to commence with 
ee eee The —_ 
engaged to support her were, Miss 
Poole, i aglieri, Signor Bur- 
dini, and Dam-cke. uctor, 
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Monsieur Benedict. The prices were 
not raised. 

During the summer of 1848, at one 
of the London theatres, a piece was 
produced, entitled, if we recollect 
rightly, “ Warm Weather,” in the 
first scene of which the manager and 
actors appeared to be suddenly 
cae into “hot water.” Mr. 

eeley performed the part of mana- 
ger on the occasion, when the acting 
of Mrs. Keeley was somewhat uncere- 
moniously hissed, and otherwise 
loudly condemned by a lady occupy- 
ing one of the stage boxes. This 
caused an appeal to the audience by 
Mrs. Keeley, followed by an emphatic 
declaration from the lady in the box 
that she could act the part much 
better than the lady on the stage. 
Mrs. Keeley forthwith invited the 
fair critic to step down and try, an 
invitation that was instantly accepted, 
the mystified and amused audience 
discovering that the occupant of the 
box was Miss Howard, one of the 
company, and that the whole affair 
was but a comic coup de theatre. 

Much of a similar scene was en- 
acted on Tuesday night, November 
6th, in the Dublin theatre, with, how- 
ever, the material difference that no 
rehearsal thereof took place—it was 
a veritable impromptu—and that the 
—— all were evidently in earnest. 

ut these episodes, unpleasant as 
they may be to the parties imme- 
diately implicated, are generally re- 
cial with much gusto by the public. 
They agree with Kate Matchlock in 
“The Funeral,’ as to the “fun of a 
row” of any kind, no matter from 
what cause it proceeds. The operatic 
company announced to support 
Catherine Hayes were, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Poole, “ to fortune 
and to fame unknown” in the Irish 
capital. A full and expectant house 
assembled to witness the first appear- 
ance of their fair countrywoman as 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Her recep- 
tion was as flattering as her warmest 
admirers could have desired. It was 
a genuine Irish welcome. That she 
deeply felt it was evident toall. Her 
natural emotion was perceptible in 
the few first tremulous strains of her 
exquisitely sweet voice, which had 
scarcely recovered its firmness of tone 
when a counter-incident took place, 
sufficient to shake the confidence of a 
Grisi or Alboni. The Hdgardo of 
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the piece was to have been a certain 
Herr Dam-cke ; but, for some unex- 
plained reasons, he did not put in an 
appearance, his place being supplied 
by a Signor Paglieri. The ludicrous 
inefficiency of this ill-fated tenor soon 
elicited unequivocal symptoms of dis- 
appointment. Whatever voice he had, 
left him and fled elsewhere. He 
could scarcely be heard over the 
orchestra. The galleries soon became 
impatient. “Sing up!” “Speak up!” 
they shouted ; ‘“ divil a wo-d we can 
hear!” The pit caught up the epi- 
demic ; the boxes joined ; laughter 
and hisses were showered on the 
unlucky debutant, mingled with the 
loud plaudits bestowed on Miss 
Hayes. The failure, which, before a 
discriminating house like that as- 
sembled then and there, would have 
been a marked failure at any time, 
was rendered more decisive by the 
fine singing and acting of Mr. Reeves 
in the same part, the recent impres- 
sion of which was still ringing in the 
ears of those now decuet to the in- 
fliction of Signor Paglieri. The 
manifestations of disgust became 
too unequivocal to be borne much 
longer. Miss Hayes, with a gentle 
deprecatory courtesy to the audi- 
ence, left the stage. The stage- 
manager rang the curtain down, and 
an indescribable scene of excitement 
followed, hisses, cheers, laughter, and 
groans, forming a perfect Babel of 
sounds. Amidst these, loudest of all, 
arose cries for “ Reeves,” who had 
some time previously been observed 
in a private box as a spectator, and 
on his recognition was greeted by a 
flattering cheer. Inthe midst of this 
uproar and the mingled shouts of 
“Up, up !” “ Reeves, Reeves !” “ Go 
on! go on !” that prevailed, Mr. Cal- 
craft advanced to the footlights, but 
so wild was the clamour that some 
minutes elapsed ere he could obtain 
a hearing. Silence having with ditti- 
culty been restored, he said : “‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I regret extremely 
that the gentleman who has under- 
taken the tenor part in this opera has 
not given you satisfaction ; but that 
is not my fault (cheers); it arose 
from an accident. The artist who was 
to have filled the part was unable to 
appear, and ad Paglieri, in the 
emergency, kindly undertook it, with- 
out, as Tam bound to admit, previous 
preparation. Under these circum- 
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stances let me beg you will not visit 
him with your displeasure. (Loud 
cries of “* Reeves, Reeves,” cheers and 
interruption.) I have sent for Herr 
Dam-cke, and as soon as possible he 
will be here. (Renewed cries of * No, 
no,” * Reeves, Reeves.””) Ladies an 
gentlemen, I am willing to do all in 
my power to satisfy you, but I have 
no control over Mr. Reeves ; he is in 
the house, but it is as a private gentle- 
man. His engagement with me has 
concluded. (Renewed shouts of 
“Reeves, Reeves |”) Ladies and gentle- 
men, I must, then, tell you that Mr. 
Reeves has been asked to sing, but 
has declined.” 

At the conclusion of this brief ad- 
dress, calmly delivered, the uproar 
became tremendous, and was, if pos- 
sible, increased by Mr. Reeves rising 
in his place in the stage box to reply. 
He said, amidst much interruption, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I trust you 
will allow me to defend myself from 
the observations made by Mr. Cal- 
craft.” (Great confusion followed.) 
“T. repeat,” said the manager, “ I 
have no control over Mr. Reeves ; our 
engagement has terminated for the 
present.” Here the cries were re- 
doubled, the friends of both trying to 
out-shout each other, affording to the 
unparticipating listeners an amusing 
example of theatrical discord. Mr. 
Reeves succeeded for a minute in 
obtaining a hearing, and said, “Ladies 
and gentlemen, I am willing to under- 
take the part, and to sing to oblige 
you, but not to oblige Mr. Calcraft.” 

Great applause followed, cheers 
for Reeves and cheers for Calcraft 
being alternately shouted. The for- 
mer then descended from the box to 
prepare himself, while the latter re- 
mained -at the footlights. When 
silence was at last restored, he said 
in mild tones, “I am much gratifie 
to find that Mr. Reeves has consented 
to sing to please the audience, and 
doubly so because, under the un- 
toward circumstances, he will support 
your gifted and distinguished young 
countrywoman.” The manager then 
retired, and the excitement before the 
curtain gradually subsided into a 
calm. After the necessary delay 
of dressing, &c., the curtain again 
rose, and Miss Hayes and Mr. Reeves 
came forward together, an enthusi- 
astic burst of applause greeting their 
appearance. A portion of the firet 
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act was repeated, and the opening 

of the recitative uttered by 
Mr. Reeves formed the signal for a 
renewal of the applause, the public 
evidently being delighted to have 
obtained his services on any terms. 
The opera proceeded to the end with 
unusual eclét. Miss Hayes soon re- 
covered her nervousness, and sang the 
music of her part with great beauty 
of tone and purity of expression. She 
and Mr. Reeves were called before the 
curtain at the end of each act, and at 
the final termination, when they ap- 
peared together, the applause was 
tremendous, the pit presenting a most 
extraordinary scene, hats, canes, um- 
brellas, and handkerchiefs, all waving 
together, and every individual critic 
roaring his admiration with stentorian 


lun 

When the vocalists had retired, a 
unanimous call arose for the manager, 
who accordingly came forward, and 
experienced a very warm reveption. 
When this was over, he said, “‘ Ladies 

entlemen, I assure you I am 
tly delighted that the opera_has 

off to your satisfaction. Iam 
eartly glad of it ; but as Mr. Reeves 
hasdeclared emphatically that he sang 
to oblige theaudience, but not to oblige 
me, I trust you will allow me to say 
a few words in explanation—” 

Here Mr. Reeves, still in the cos- 
tume of Edgardo, advanced from the 
wing to the centre of the stage, and 
posted himself by the side of Mr. 
Ualcraft. When the excitement 
caused by this sudden addition to the 
debate on the stage had somewhat 
subsided, the manager continued— 
“TI wish, as I have observed, to offer 
a few words in explanation, lest a sup- 
position might be entertained, natu- 
rally enough, from the tenor of the 
remark made by Mr. Reeves, that the 
engagement between him and me had 
not been carried out ; lest any breach 
of agreement on my part might be 
imagined. My contract with Mr. 
Reeves has been fulfilled to the let- 
ter. Mr. Reeves has been paid ac- 
cording to our stipulation, and as to 
the untoward «circumstances by 
which the public were twice disap- 

inted during that engagement, I 
be to say | owe Mr. Reeves no ill 
feeling on that or any other account. 
But for those disappointments I was 
not to blame—a fact of which Mr. 
Reeves and the members of my com- 


and 
grea 
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ny are fully aware. We both suf- 
ered in pocket by these postpone- 
ments, but I was not in fault. But 
so far from any unkindly feeling 
being thereby produced between us, 
I have this day engaged with Mr. 
Reeves to sing after his return from 
provincial engagements during the 
week before Christmas. I was, there- 
fore, much surprised to find that 
gentleman so emphatically declaring 
that he would be quite willing to 
oblige the audience but certainly not 
the manager. With regard to the 
oceurrences of this evening, a gentle- 
man connected with the company 
now performing, went up to the box 
to Mr. Reeves and asked him to help 
us out of the difficulty that had arisen, 
but he declined, and most probably, 
in expressing himself as he has done, 
he acted under some feelings which I 
beg to say I had no hand in produe- 
ing.” (Loud cheers.) 

Loud cries of “make it up,” 
“shake hands both of you,” followed 
this speech, and aftersilence was par- 
tially obtained, Mr. Reeves claimed a 
hearing, as a matter of justice. He 
said it was right the public should 
be fully apprised of what had occured. 
He had come to the theatre that 
evening as a private individual, and 
when the curtain fell and the perfor- 
mances had abruptly stopped, he was 
asked by a gentleman, a party con- 
cerned in the present engagement, to 
sing in the opera. (Hear.) He stated, 
in reply, that he was quite unpre- 
pores. the call totally unexpected ; 

e had but just come from dinner, 
and had no dresses ready. Upon his 
declining, the gentleman who waited 
on him expressed himself in very un- 
courteous terms. This, of course, in- 
censed him, and afterwards when Mr. 
Caleraft spoke to him, his manner 
seemed much excited, and not caleu- 
lated to remove the impression al- 
ready made. Mr. Calcraft here in- 
terposed, and said it was clear from 
Mr. Reeves’ own statement that he 
had visited him with blame for the 
act of another, and appealed to Mr. 
Lavenu, who was present, asking 
him if he was excited. Ories of 
“make it up,” “shake hands,” were 
here loudly repeated by the peace- 
makers. The lessee then terminated 
a disagreeable scene by declaring that 
he felt no animosity to Mr. Reeves 
for what he had nid, hastily under a 
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misapprehension, that on the contrary 
he felt extremely obliged to him for 
coming to the rescue, and drawing 
off his glove, added, “ In proof of this, 
I frankly tender him my hand.” Mr, 
Reeves responded with equal cordi- 
ality, and after a brief colloquy with 
the manager, made his bow, and re- 
tired under an overwhelming peal of 
applause. The manager then an- 
nounced the performances for the fol- 
lowing evening. He said, “The 
opera would be ‘Norma ;’ the part 
of the Druidess by Miss. Catherine 
Hayes ; and Pollione by Herr Dam- 
cke. (Laughter.) The name, to be 
sure,was inharmonious, but he trusted 
they would find his voice otherwise, 
and give him a fair hearing.” (Cries 
of “‘ Reeves, Reeves.”) He had, he 
assured them, just asked Mr. Reeves 
could he sing with Miss Hayes during 
the remaining nights, but that gentle- 
man, although extremely willing to 
oblige both public and management, 
could not possibly do so, as he was 
announced to appear in Dundalk on 
the following evening ; on Thursday 
at Newry ; and on Friday at Armagh. 
However, towards the end of De- 
cember he would again have the 
honour of appearing before them. 
The varied performances of the even- 
ing then concluded with the oper- 
etta of “ Midas,’”’ Miss Poole enactin 
Apollo with her usual animation an 
archness, and receiving the usual 
double encore in “ Pray Goody.” 

On the second night, Miss Hayes, 
as Norma, added much to the effect 
of her first appearance. In this she 
had a more trying ordeal to undergo 
thanin “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” The 
Dublin audience had long been fami- 
liarized in this character to the pas- 
sionate energy of Grisi, and Adelaide 
Kemble, and many musical judges 
feared that a contrast, not in favour 
of the Irish songstress, might be ap- 
parent. But both her acting and 
singing reassured her friends, although 
her mode of executing the part dif- 
fered entirely from the representation 
of stormy fury and revengeful feeling 
which characterized her two great 

redecessors. Miss Poole supported 
er admirably as Adalgisa. Herr 
Dam-cke, as Pollione, escaped the 
fate of the unlucky Paglieri, but he 
was scarcely more than tolerated. 
His performance was a case of pain- 
ful mediocrity. Fortunately the part 
VOL. LXXIII.—NO,. CCCCOXXXVI 


is not of high calibre, but it was to be 
regretted that in the important de- 
partment of first tenor Miss Hayes 
was not more effectively seconded. 
Another unadvertised scene, but ona 
totally different locus standi from 
that of the night before, intruded it- 
self into the prograinme, and again 
raised a storm. On this occasion the 
apple of discord was the old cry for 
“Garry Owen,” the Léte-noire of all 
Dublin managers for half a century. 
After the “ National Anthem” and 
“St. Patrick’s Day,”’asmall portion of 
the audience in the pit and a much 
larger section in the galleries called 
lustily for this “Garry Owen,” not, 
some said, from any political im- 
pulse, but as a compliment from the 
gods and groundlings to Miss Hayes, 
near whose native place lies this song- 
and-fighting celebrated locality. The 
farce being completely marred by the 
clamour, the manager came forward 
and remained at the footlights seve- 
ral minutes before he could obtain a 
hearing. At length, amidst much 
interruption, he stated that the 
“ National Anthem” and “St. Pat- 
rick’s Day,” the national tune, had, 
for time-honoured reasons, always 
been played in the national theatre. 
(Cheers.) This theatre it had uni- 
formly been his endeavour to conduct 
with respectability and on a regular 
system. If the rules were departed 
from, if he permitted any portion of 
the audience to dictate to his orchestra 
what tunes they should play, if he once 
tolerated the introduction of a party 
tune (loud cries of “It’s no y 
tune !”), it would be impossible to 
know where the practice — stop. 
(Much interruption, and loud cries of 
“we will have it.”) “ No,” continued 
the manager, “ you will not. You may 
tear the theatre to pieces, and you 
may throw me on the heap, but while 
I hold my present position, I will, at 
all hazards, maintain the established 
rules of the theatre, and not suffer the 
introduction of party tunes.” Loud 
cheering from the boxes and immense 
uproar in the galleries followed this 
declaration, quietly but firmly deli- 
vered without loss of temper, andthen, 
with more bows than a courtier on 
presentation day, the manager re- 
tired. The Garryowenites, seeing they 
could not carry their point, continued 
their clamour, turned the farce into a 
pantomime, and finding themselves 
30 
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“alone in their glory” when the cur- 
tain finally fell, the rest of the house 
having long departed, followed the 
example, and were by this time too 
hoarse and exhausted to .raise an 
effective yell on departure. 

On the three succeeding nights 
there were no interruptions of mo 
kind. “Norma” was repeated, wit 
selections from “ Lucia” and “Son- 
nambula,” and the introduction of 
two or three of the most popular Irish 
ballads between the acts. The re- 
ceipts of the five nights were respec- 
tively £82, £84, £134, £125, and 
£260 10s. Miss Catherine Hayes 
made a great impression, and it was 
evident her attraction would increase 
with subsequent engagements, as she 
became better known. 

On ne 14th November, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean opened in the 
“Wife’s Secret.” On Saturday a 
new tragedy was produced called 
“ Strathmore,” written by Mr. West- 
land Marston, which had met with 
a highly successful run at the Hay- 
market. It was well received, and 
repeated five times. This “eee 
lasted for fifteen nights. n Thurs- 
day, December 6th, Mr. Baker took 
a farewell benefit, having obtained 
an engagement at Drury ne. On 
the 8th, Miss Mitford’s tragedy of 
“ King Charles the First” was acted 
by the stock company. Queen Hen- 
retta Maria by Mrs. ae 
from Covent Garden, a handsome 
woman on rather a large scale, who 
had made her first appearance as Mrs. 
Oakley in the “ Jealous Wife” at an 


earlier period of the season. On the 
17th r. Sims Reeves and his 
party returned for one week, and 


concluded on the 22nd. The effect 
was considerably marred by his in- 
cidental illness from catarrh and in- 
fluenza. 

The pantomime, by Captain L. 
Vernon, was taken from a fairy tale 
by the Countess Danois, and called 
“The Yellow Dwarf, or Harlequin 
and Queen Tartarina.” ‘The Lauri 
Family were the male pantomimists. 
Columbine, Miss Louise Blanche. It 
ran only twenty-three nights. On the 
22nd of January, 1850, an extraor- 
dinary phenomenon was introduced 
in the person of Young Hernandez, 
who was announced to execute eques- 
trian feats of unprecedented skill on 
his matchless American steed Sclim. 
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This performance took place between 
the play and afterpiece, in a circle on 
the stage, on an — new plan, so 
contrived that it was laid down and 
removed without occasioning more 
than the usual delay. Sclim unfor- 
tunately fell lame on the eighth night 
beyond the chance of immediate re- 
covery, and having no double, this 
novelty came to a premature end. 
On Wednesday, February 6th, the 
billsstated that the eminent tragedian, 
Mr. Macready, was engaged for three 
nights only, and would appear on 
that evening as Macbeth, it being 
his farewell visit to Dublin previous 
to his retirement from the stage. The 
terms he asked and received were a 
clear half of each receipt, the last 
night to be announced as his benefit. 
There was every reason to expect 
three crowded houses. On the Wednes- 
day, Mr. Macready arrived late after 
a long, boisterous passage, and was 
unable to appear. There was just 
time to make the disappointment 
known by bills at the doors, which 
stated that in consequence of the un- 
avoidable change of performance half 
price would be taken to all parts. By 
this, a small residue of £2) was re- 
tained, instead of at least £150, of 
which there was every promise. On 
Thursday, Friday, ot gaturda , Mr. 
Macready acted Macbeth, Werner, 
and Cardinal Richelieu, in which last 
character he made his final bow. 
The receipts respectively were £126, 
£86, and £169. In all probability 
they would have been much greater 
but for the first check. Carlotta 
Grisi, with a full ballet company, 
followed for six nights. 

On Thursday, February 21st, Italian 
opera again took the field, for the 
second engagement of Miss Catherine 
Hayes. The auxiliary aid this time 
was more completé than before, con- 
sisting of Miss Poole; Mr. Travers, 
tenor ; Signor Polonini and Herr 
ae Conductor, Signor Vera. 
Leader, Mr. Levey. They commenced 
with “Linda di Chamouni,” followed 
by “Norma,” “Sonnambula,” and 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” with the 
occasional introduction of Irish melo- 
dies between the operas. This engage- 
ment produced thirteen crowded 
houses. There was nohitch ofany kind; 
all was enthusiasm and applause. 

On Easter Monday, April ist, Miss 
Helen Faucit made her first appear- 
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ance for the season as Juliet. Romeo 
by Mr. Conway, son of the late cele- 
brated tragedian of that name, still 
remembered as a favourite by the 
survivors of the Crow-street genera- 
tion. The winter season closed on 
April 20th with “ Cymbeline,” for 
the manager’s benefit. On the 22nd 
Mr. Mitchell brought his French 
company from London, headed by 
Mademoiselle Charton, for seven per- 
formances of comic opera. hey 
were announced as under the especial 
atronage of their Excellencies the 
rd Lieutenant and Countess of 
Clarendon. On this occasion the 
prices were raised. They played for 
seven nights to fair receipts. Mr. 
Bunn then gave his literary and dra- 
matic Monologue for four nights. 
He was cordially welcomed, and 
honoured with as much applause as 
four miserably thin houses could 
muster up courage to bestow. On 
the 13th of June the distinguished 
vocalist Miss Louisa Pyne made her 
first appearance in Dublin, accom- 
panied by Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Mr. 
H. Corri, and Mr. Harrison. To meet 
the general depression of the times, 
and a popular opinion that the ordi- 
nary prices were too high, the follow- 
ing low scale was adopted as’ an 
experiment—Dress Boxes, 3s.; Upper 
Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; the Gallery, 6d.; 
Upper Gallery, 4d. Second price to 
Boxes only at half-past nine, 1s. 6d. 
and 1s. The operas, all well and 
effectively played with full orchestra 
and chorus, were “The Bohemian 
Girl,” “The Crown Diamonds,” 
“Sonnambula,” “ Maritana,” Mac- 
Farren’s “ King Charles the Second,” 
“The Beggars’ Opera,” and “Guy 
Mannering.” This experiment, which 
lasted ten nights, of low prices, had 
a fair trial and proved a total failure. 
Mr. and Mrs. ©. Kean passing 
through Dublin towards the end of 
June, on their way to engagements in 
Limerick and Cork, most kindly 
offered to give the Dublin manager a 
night, and were afterwards induced 
toact twice more on theirown account. 
It was known that they had under- 
taken the direction of the Princess’ 
Theatre in London, in partnership 
with Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, and that 
an indefinite period would in all pro- 
bability ela before they would 
in visit the Irish capital. These 
three nights occurred on the lst, 4th, 


and 6th of July. The plays were the 
““Wife’s Secret,” “Strathmore,” and 
“King Rene’s Daughter,” with 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” After 
this the theatre remained closed until 
Saturday the 21st of October, when 
Miss Catherine Hayes returned for a 
third series of Italian Operas, which 
continued for nine nights. The com- 
pany engaged to support her included 
adame MacFarren, Signor Bordas, 
eo tenore, Signor Galli, Signor 
altoni, and Herr Mengis. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Lavenu ; Leader, Mr. Levey. 
The prices were fixed at, dress boxes, 
5s.; second circle, 3s.; pit, 2s.; middle 
gallery, 1s.; —e gallery, 6d.; no 
second price. Performance to com- 
mence at eight precisely. This series 
concluded on Saturday, November 
2nd. On the 20th and 28rd the com- 
pany appeared for two nights more 
on their return from the south of 
Ireland. These eleven nights pro- 
duced enormous receipts, and an 
dened the manager’s heart by restor- 
ing the balance to the right side. 
Thus ended the season of 1849-50. In 
the course of December, an astronomer 
of repute, Mr. H. C. Keevil, engaged 
the theatre for two nights for an 
Astronomical Exhibition, which few 
attended, and a still smaller number 
understood. We believe he was an 
American, but his reputation had not 
resounded through the Western 
hemisphere. After that, Mr. Beale 
ventured an experiment for five nights - 
in a musical entertainment, sustained 
Wy Madame Anna Thillon, her spouse 
ons. Thillon, and Mr. Hudson, 
arranged and accompanied by Mr. E. 
Loder. This terminated a season of 
unprecedented length, but comprisin 
only 170 acting nights. The tota 
sum received amounted to £11,187 ; 
the disbursements reached £10,486 ; 
balancein favour, £341. Thirty-nine 
new pieces were produced, and £4,821 
paid to auxiliaries, in the subjoined 
proportions :—Lauri, for pantomimic 
company, £231; Mr. Sims Reeves and 
party, £279; Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean, 
£455 ; Risley, for Hernandez, £51 ; 
Mr. Macready, £190 ; Carlotta Grisi, 
£156; Miss Helen Faucit, £113; 
Harrison and party, £115; Mr. Mit- 
chell, for French Company, £457 ; 
Mr. Beale, for Miss Catherine Hayes 
three engagements of thirty nights, 


£2,744. 
ie Calcraft’s twenty-first and last 
30 
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season commenced on Thursday, 
December 26th, 1850, with the 
“ Honeymoon,” played by the stock 
company, consisting principally of 
recruits, not quite up to the usual 
mark. Then followed the pantomime, 
with a highly poetical and humorous 
opening, entitled “ Harlequin Fulmi- 
noso, or the Ganders of Glen Fearna,” 
written expressly for the Dublin 
theatre, and kindly presented to the 
manager by J. F. Waller, Esq. The 
Clown and Columbine, Mr. Huline 
and Miss Clari Harcourt, were new, 
and both excellent. The Lauri family 
furnished the Harlequin, Pantaloon, 
and Grotesques. The scale of prices 
were fixed at, dress boxes, 4s.; second 
circle, 2s. 6d.; pit, 1s. 6d.; middle 
gallery, 1s.; upper gallery, 6d. No 
second price to ye gallery. On 
the third night Mr. Walter Shelle 
made his first appearance as Shylock. 
On Tuesday, January 7th, a new 
dramaof strong domestic interest was 
produced, which had met with much 
success at the Haymarket, called the 
“ Cavalier.” It was only performed 
twice. On Wednesday, the 8th, Mr. 
Granby, from the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, and Lyceum, made his 
first appearance in Ireland, as Hard- 
castle in “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
He repeated the same character the 
next night, followed on the 11th and 
18th by Russet in the “Jealous 
Wife,” and Job Thornberry in “John 
Bull.” <A sound, sterling actor, he 
made a most successful impression, 
soon established himself as a favour- 
ite, and has remained so ever since. 
he pantomime ran twenty-seven 
nights. On Tuesday, January 2ist, 
Mr. G. V. Brooke appeared in Othello. 
He played for five nights alone, and 
on Manday the 27th, was joined by a 
celebrated American authoress and 
actress, Mrs. Mowatt, an extremely 
pretty woman, of more than average 
ability. Her first character was 
Pauline Deschappelles in the “Lady 
of Lyons.” On Friday the 31st, Pro- 
fessor Anderson gave his conundrum 
night in the theatre, and treated his 
admirers to his own performance of 
“Rob Roy.” He paid £50 charges ; 
the total receipts amounted to £114. 
On Saturday, February 8th, a new 
play, written by Mrs. owatt, called 
*“ Armand, or the Peer and the Pea- 
sant,” was produced for her benefit. 
It failed to attract a good house or 
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to produce much applause, and was 
only acted three times. This engage- 
ment ended on the 13th. 

For some time previous to this date 
it had been announced that a series of 
Italian Operas, headed by Madame 
Grisi, and Mr. Sims Reeves, would 
commence on the 10th of February. 
Great expectations were excited. 
Grisi had not been in Dublin for three 
years and the chances were that her 
constant attraction would attend her. 
It was also generally felt that Reeves 
would support her admirably. Upto 
this the receipts and expenses had 
nearly tallied. A favourable tide was 
reasonably looked for. It was a well- 
timed arrangement, but as the poet of 
nature, Burns, says, of matters great 
and small, “The best laid schemes 0’ 
mice an’ men gang afta-gly.” Within 
two days of the date of opening, 
disappointment came in the form of 
a asdisel certificate from London, to 
the effect that Madame Grisi was 
taken suddenly ill and totally unable 
to fulfil any professional engagement. 
The break down was fatal and con- 
clusive. Aftersome most prejudicial 
but unavoidable delay, saclas Italian 
company was organized in place of 
that originally announced. It com- 

rised Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, 
ate Miss Lucombe; Herr Mengis, 
Signor Paltoni ; and Mr. Lavenu, Con- 
ductor ; with increased orchestra and 
chorus. They commenced on Mon- 
day, February 17th, 1851, and gave 
eight performances to indifferent re- 
ceipts. Mr. Calcraft had now become 
fully convinced that any further efforts 
on his part to keep the old ship afloat 
would be useless. Accordingly, he 
determined to abdicate the command, 
and began to make arrangements with 
that view. On the 25th of February 
he announced his last benefit, on 
which occasion Mr. and Mrs. Reeves 
appeared in “Rob Roy Macgregor,” 
and the musical farce of “The Water- 
man,” while the Italian contingent 
sang between. The manager acted 
Rob Roy for the hundredth and forty- 
fourth time. He fully expected never 
to tread the boards again, but on the 
3rd of March, his stage manager, Mr. 
Joy, took Macbeth for his own night, 
having procured the services of Mr. 
Grattan Dawson for the Thane of 
Cawdor. The stock tragedian by his 
agreement could at anes to play 
second to stars, but demurred to the 
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claim of the new visitor to that 
title, and declined Macduff. In this 
dilemma, the manager threw himself 
into the gap, and this proved to be 
his last appearance on any stage. 
Miss Emma eae from the Prin- 
cess and Adelphi Theatres, London, 
then appeared for four nights, and 
thus concluded the theatrical season 
on Saturday the 8th of March. From 
the 10th of March to April the 5th 
the theatre was occupied athird time 
by Madame Warton. On the 2lst 
April, Miss Emma Stanley gave a 
musical melange for one night, and 
towards the end of May a French 
Seeey of no particular note 
appeared in four mixed entertain- 
ments of singing and dancing. 

In the April number of a London 
publication, called Z'allis’s Dramatic 
Magazine, which had a large circu- 
lation amongst theatrical readers, a 
long and elaborate article anes, 
headed “The Drama in Dublin.” 
The writer’s name was not given. 
It purported to be a review or 
synopsis of Dublin theatricals for 
the last thirty years, particularly 
embracing the period of Mr. Calcraft’s 
management of the Theatre Royal. 
The general tone was more in con- 
demnation than praise, with an 
ample allowance of erroneous state- 
ments and illogical conclusions, in- 
termixed, it must be allowed, with 
some judicious remarks. The 
manager happened not to see it for 
some time, until it was brought 
under his notice by one or two 
zealous friends, who thought it was 
dictated by a hostile animus, and 
strongly urged him to reply, lest, as 
they said, people should take for 
granted, as they are readily disposed 
to do, every statement not contra- 
dicted. He was much disinclined to 
follow this advice, but urgent re- 
monstrance prevailed over his 
scruples, and he sent the subjoined 
letter to the publisher of the maga- 
zine in question. This was his last 
recorded attempt at vindication, 
apology, or explanation of any of 
the events which had signalized his 
theatrical sway. The letter was 
inserted without comment in the 
June number, and there the contro- 
versy ceased :— 

Sir,—Within the last two or 
three days my attention has been 
directed to an article in your maga- 


zine for April last, which I had not 
seen before. The notice is headed, 
‘The Drama in Dublin, and con- 
tains several statements totally er- 
roueous, I ane ip = it — 
necessary to reply to these, lest, by 
being uncontradicted, they should 
pass as authentic. I do not myself 
perceive the necessity of this on all 
such occasions ; but as others do, I 
yield to their judgment and act on 
it. You will observe that with an 
opinions expressed in the article 
meddle not. Managers and actors, 
in their public capacity, are public 
property, open to the freest exercise 
of criticism. They would be very 
unwise to cavil at or wince under 
any individual judgment, no matter 
how extreme or unfavourable. But 
Jacts and opinions are very different 
matters. A writer so careless or ill- 
informed, as yours has shown himself 
in his statement of facts, can scarcely 
wonder if he finds little value at- 
tached to his opinions. 

He says :—‘*The management of 
Mr. Harris, of the Crow-street 
Theatre, destroyed by fire about the 
year 1820, displayed a galaxy of 
talent, and a degree of lavish expen- 
diture, seldom witnessed, and at that 
time certainly not exceeded else- 
where. On the destruction of that 
building, the Theatre Royal, Hawk- 
ins-street, was built.” 

Answer.—Mr. Harris never was 
manager of Crow-street Theatre. 
That building was never destroyed 
by fire. It was pulled down in 1825. 
Dashiucchenst Theatre was bnilt 
and opened in 1821. Mr. Frederic 
Jones was patentee and manager of 
Crow-street. Again he says :—“ Up 
to a very late period the theatre ha 
an excellent stock company.” Then, 
looking over the last eight or ten 
years—“ The stock company became 
gradually so depreciated as to make 
the production of Shakespeare’s dra- 
mas, in their hands, a mere mockery.” 

Then, speaking of the season 
when the ‘ Wife’s Secret’ was pro- 
duced, so recently as 1848-9, he 
calls it “the last which saw a good 
stock company.” 

Then, speaking of the present sea- 
son :—“'The company are certainly 
not efficient enough for the delinea- 
tion of all the parts in our great 
dramatic works, though there are 
some clever members of it.” 
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These statements are so obviously 
contradictory that they refute them- 
selves, and render reply superfluous. 

Again, speaking of many years of 
my management, he says :—“ No 
effort was made to produce any of 
the new pieces which had been suc- 
cessful in London. It was a/thing 
scarcely ever thought of.” 

Answer.—During the first eight 

ears of my term we produced two 

undred and sixty-five new pieces ; 
during the last twelve three hundre 
and fifty-three, including nearly all 
the leading tragedies, comedies, and 
operas, which had been eminently 
successful in the principal London 
theatres ; the greater part of them 
with much expenditure for scenery, 
nee decorations. No manager 
out of London ever did or can under- 
take to bring out all his novelties 
with new appointments. He must be 
limited by his prospect of a success- 
ful run to repay him. We cannot 
command in Dublin above three 
distinct audiences, In London, with 
twelve times the resident population 
of Dublin, the constant influx of 
strangers supplies a fresh attendance 
every night. Amongst other similar 
documents, I have now before me a 
letter from Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
complimentary, in very gratifying 
terms, of the effective manner in 
which ‘Richelieu’ was produced 
in my theatre, he being present on 
the first night, and only expressing 
a doubt that the receipts would not 
correspond with the outlay. 

ain, your writer says :—“ The 

public became tired of seeing a never 
varied succession in the bills of 
‘Hamlet,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘ Othello,’ 
‘Lady of Lyons, &c. Sometimes 
two or three actors succeeded each 
other, and with the same unvarying 
repertoire of dramas; and if an opera 
company appeared we had little else 
than ‘Norma,’ ‘Sonnambula,’ and 
* Lucia.’” 

Answer.— When an auxiliary per- 
former or star is engaged, as 
a matter of course the usual 
characters and plays of that per- 
former are always given; but we 
have invariably produced the novel- 
ties when no local objection existed 
from politics or religion—difficulties 
peculiar to Dublin, and which have 
shut out more than one excellent 
drama. I have studiously avoided, 
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whenever it was possible, bringing 
two performers in the same line in 
immediate succession ; but a manager 
out of London cannot always regulate 
his star engagements according to 
either his judgment or his wishes, 
but must consult the convenience of 
the parties with whom he treats, who 
sometimes are unable to leave London 
at the most suitable period. Of operas 
alone, without including the three 
named, which were also Eauete out 
originally by me, we have produced 
thirty-nine in the last ten years. It 
is also quite certain that, with very 
few exceptions, the old favourite 
pieces are more attractive than the 
new ones. The ‘Sonnambula,’ to 
this hour, is more popular than any 
other opera. ‘Norma,’ with Madame 
Grisi, has invariably produced a 
pute receipt than the most cele- 
rated novelty. The bills and 
treasurer's books will amply prove 
the correctness of my reply to these 
three statements. 

Again he says:—‘The ‘ Wife’s 
Secret’ was produced (in 1849) in 
a style fully equal in every detail 
to that in which it had been per- 
formed in London. The Keans, of 
course, sustained the principal cha- 
racters, and it had.a long and suc- 
cessful run.” 

Answer.—It_ was played nine 
nights in succession, and averaged—- 
excepting Mrs. Kean’s benefit, which 
did not depend on the play—£83 per 
night—not a very long run; and 
though certainly a success, no very 
brilliant encouragement for producing 
a play with two great original per- 
formers, new scenery, dresses, and 
decorations, and quite as well as it 
had been got up in London. 

Again, he says—“ The theatre was 
closed during the greater part of the 
past year.” 

Answer.—The theatre was open 
during the past season, 1849-50, 
thirty-eight weeks, and one hundred 
and seventy nights—very little below 
the usual average in duration, and 
above it in activity. During that 
time, thirty-nine new pieces were 
produced. The visitors included 
amongst others of less note—Miss 
Catherine Hayes, three times, ex- 
tending to thirty nights; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Kean, twice ; Mr. Macready, 
to take leave ; Mr. Sims Reeves, with 
a full operatic company, twice ; Miss 
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Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and 
another fi operatic company ; 
Mademoiselle Carlotta Grisi ; Miss 
Helen Faucit ; Mr. Bunn, with his 
Monologue and Poeecgenn lecture ; 
and Mr. Mitchell’s ch opera 
troupe with Mademoiselle Charton. 

As a concluding error, of little im- 
portance, your writer speaks of the 

‘lessee himself” as having been the 
original representative of Rob Roy. 
A very slight knowledge of theatri 
would have satisfied him that Mr. 
Macready was the first performer of 
the bold outlaw. 

Having thus pointed out a few of 
the mis-statements of your contri- 
butor, I beg leave to subjoin two or 
three facts of my own, of which full 
post is to be found in the bills and 

ooks of the theatre, open to all who 
may desire conviction. 

“1. I trusted to a stock company, 
acknowledged to have been one of the 
best evercollected, when I commenced 
management in 1830, and wound up 
the season with a loss of £1,500; 
which would have been much greater 
but for the accidents of the Musical 
Festival, and the Paganini Concerts. 

“2. With very few exceptions, the 
greatest outlay has always produced 
the smallest mae 

“3. I gave up the ‘ promised series’ 
of Shakesperian revivals, because I 
lost £350 by the experiment of the 
‘Tempest.’ The hint was too con- 
clusive to be neglected. 

“4, I have produced, during my 
twenty years of management, above 
six hundred novelties, at the rate of 
nearly one per week, while the theatre 


was open. 

“5, One of the best seasons I ever 
had, was, when the company and 
auxiliary attractions were, from in- 
evitable difficulties, so comparatively 
inferior, that I felt rather ashamed 
of them, and wondered at the caprice 
of the public.” 

On these facts I deliver no opinions, 
leaving others to draw their own 
inferences. If I have formed any, 
I keep them to myself for the present. 
Trusting to your impartiality, which 
I have no reason to doubt, I send this 
letter to you for publication, in pre- 
ference to adopting any other channel. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

OHN WILLIAM CALCRAFT. 

Theatre Royal, Dublin, 

6th May, 1851. 
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The fragment of a season which 
closed on the 8th of March, 1851, 
extended only over eleven weeks. 
There was no Command, and only one 
mili bespeak within that period. 
Three novelties alone were produced. 
The receipts amounted to £2,600 ; 
the disbursements to £2,791. The 
stars received £669. The Pantomime 
company £191; Mr. G. V. Brooke, 
£105; Mrs. Mowatt, £54; Mr. 
Beale for Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Italian Company, £319. On the 19th 
of June, Mr. Calcraft went to Lon- 
don to make arrangements for giving 
up the theatre, and to look out for 
the future. He never returned to 
Dublin again. As he descended the 
steps of his home, his family threw 
an old shoe after him as an omen of 
prospective good luck. In November, 
the theatre, still under his control, 
was occupied by an American Com- 
pany of equestrians, the ee 
eature of which was Mademoiselle 
Caroline, a French rider of the most 
graceful and accomplished style. The 
receipts scarcely equalled the expenses. 
With the close of that month the 
lease passed to Mr. John Harris, who 
has held it ever since with a steady, 
judicious hand. We understand from 
good authority, and rejoice to hear it, 
that his exertions have been crowned 
by unvarying success. 

Our record closes here. The sub- 

uent history of the Dublin Theatre 
belongs to another pen and em- 
braces other interests. During the 
twenty-one years from 1830 to 1851, 
there were expended in alteration 
repairs, improvements, and additio 
stock, £11,250; for ground rent, 
£10,400 ; for insurance, £5,850 ; for 
“ stars,” £86,923 ; and for law and 
litigation, £3,600. From this short 
bill of particulars it will appear that 
the principal beneficial interest has 
been derived by the ground land- 
lords, the auxiliary performers, the in- 
surance companies, and the solicitors ; 
leaving to the representatives of the 
patent and their weenie engineer, 
the lessee, an imperceptible residue. 
The latter may solace himself with 
the philosophic consolation of our 
ancient friend Dogberry, “I am one 
that has had losses too!” But that 
experience, though not to be coveted, 
has taught him the value of indi- 
vidual friendship, and the fleeting 
worth of popular applause. As a 











mere statistical calculation applic- 
able only to the theatrical class, but 
bearing closely on the arduous nature 
of dramatic life, and the wear and 
tear it entails—managerial cares duly 
excepted—we may add that in the 
course of the thirty-three years during 
which the late manager of the Dublin 
theatre was an actor, he performed 
3,976 times, and committed to memory, 
in prose and verse, above one hun- 
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dred and fifty thousand lines, not 
including repetitions. 

And now, indulgent reader, we 
take our leave of this somewhat pro- 
tracted subject. As Lord Byron says 
in the last stanza of Childe Harold— 


“ The task is done—the song hath ceased— 
the theme 
Has died into an echo—what is writ is 
writ! 
Would it were worthier !” 


WYVERN MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XV. 


HARRY ARRIVES, 


Srx o'clock came, and seven, and not 
until half-past seven, when they had 
nearly given him up, did Henry Fair- 
field arrive at the Grange. 

“How does Madam Fairfield ?” 
bawled Master Harry, as he strode 
across the floor, and kissed Alice's 
pretty cheek. “Odds bobbins !— 
as the man says in the play-house— 
I believe I bussed ye, did I? But 
don’t let him be angry ; I wasn’t 
thinkin’, Charlie, no more than the 
fellow that = farmer Gleeson’s fip- 

un-note in his pocket last Trutbury 
air. And how’s all wi’ ye, Charlie, 
hey? Im glad to see the old house 
is standing still with a roof on since 
last gale. And how do ye like it, 
Alice? Rayther slow I used to think 
it; but you two wise heads-are so 
in love wi’ one another ye’d put up in 
the pound, orthe cow-house, or the 
horse-pond, for sake o’ each others’ 
company. ‘I loved fis sweet com- 
pany better than meat,’ as the song 
says ; and that reminds me—can the 
house afford a hungry man a cut o’ 
beef or mutton and a mug of ale? I 
asked myself to dinner, ye know, and 
that’s a argain there’s two words to, 
sometimes.’ 

Master Harry was a wag, after a 
clumsy rustic fashion—an habitual 
jester, and never joked more genially 
than when he was letting his com- 
panion in for what he called a “ soft 
thing,” in the shape of an unsound 
horse or a foolish wager. 

His jocularity was supposed to 
cover a great deal of shrewdness, and 
some dangerous qualities also. 


While their homely dinner was 
being got upon the table, honest 
Harry quizzed the lord and lady of 
Carwell Grange in the same vein of 
delicate banter, upon all their domes- 
tic arrangements, and when he found 
that there was but one sitting-room 
in a condition to receive them, his 
merriment knew no bounds. 

“Upon my soul, you beat the 
cobbler in the song that ‘lived ina 
stall, that served him for parlour and 
kitchen and hall,’ for there’s no men- 
tion of the cobbler’s wife, and he, 
being a single man, you know, you 
and your lady double the wonder, 
don’t ye, Alice, two faces under a hood, 
and a devilish pinched little hood, 
too, heh ? ha, ha, ha.” 

“When did you get to Wyvern ?” 
asked Charles Fairfield, after a con- 
siderable pause. 

“Last night,” answered his brother. 

“You saw the old man ?” 

“Not till morning,” answered 
Henry, with a waggish leer, and asly 
glance at Alice. 

It was lost, however, for the 
young lady was looking dreamily and 
sadly away, thinking, perhaps, of the 
old Squire, not without self-upbraid- 
ings, and hearing, I am sure, all they 
said. 

“Did you breakfast with him ?”’ 

“ By Jove, I did, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“Well? Nothing particular, only 
let me see how long his stick is—his 
stick and his arm, together—say five 
feet six. Well, I counsel you, brother. 
not to go within five foot six inches of 
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the old gentleman till he cools down 
a bit, anyhow.” 

“No, we'll not try that,” said 
Charles, “and he may cool down as 
you say, or nurse his wrath, as he 
pleases, it doesn’t much matter to 
me; he was very angry, but some- 
times the thunder and flame blow off, 
you know, and the storm hurts no 
one. 

“T hope so,” said Henry, with a 
sort of laugh. “ When I tell you to 
keep out of the way, mind, ’m ad- 
vising you against myself. The more 
you and the old boy wool each other 
the better for Hal.’ 

“He can’t unsettle the place, Harry 
—not that I want to see him—I never 
owed him much love, and I think 
now he’d be glad to see me a beggar.” 

Harry laughed again. 

“Did you ever hear of a bear with 
a sore head?” said Harry. “ Well, 
that’s him, at present, and I give you 
fair notice, I think he’ll leave all he 
can away from you.” 

“So let him ; if it’s to you, Harry, 
I don’t grudge it,” said the elder son. 

“That’s a handsome speech, bless 
the speaker ; can you give mea glass 
of brandy,. this claret I never could 
abide,” said Harry, with another 
laugh ; “ besides it will break you.” 

“T’ve but two bottles, and they 
have been three years here. Yes, you 
can have brandy, it’s here.” 

“T’ll get it,” said Alice, brightening 

up in the sense of her house-keeping 
importance. ‘“ It’s—I think it’s in 
this, aint it ?” she said, opening one 
of the presses inserted in the wain- 
scot. 
** Let me, darling, it’s there, I ought 
to know, I put it there myself,” said 
Charles, getting up, and taking the 
keys from her and opening another 
cupboard. 

“T’m so stupid !” said Alice, blush- 
ing, as she surrendered them, “and 
so useless ; but you're always right, 
Charlie.” 

“ He's a wonderful fellow, aint he?” 
said Harry winking agreeably at 
Charles ; “I never knew a bran new 
husband that wasn’t. Wait a bit and 
the gold rubs off the ginger-bread— 
Didn’t old Dulcibella—how’s she }— 
never buy you aginger-bread husband 
down at Wyvern Fair? and they all 
went, I warrant, the same road ; the 

ilding rubs away, and then off with 
is head, and eat him up slops! 
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That’s not bad cognac—where do you 
get it !—don’t know, of course ; well, 
it ts good.” 

“ Glad you like it Harry,” said his 
brother. “It was very kind of you 
coming over here so soon ; you must 
come often—won’t you ?” 

“Well, you know I thought I 
might as well, just to tell you how 
things was—but, mind, is anyone 
here ?” 

He looked over his shoulder to 
be sure that the old servant was not 


near. 

“Mind you're not to tell the folk 
over at Wyvern that I came here, 
because you know it wouldn’t serve 
me, no ways, with the old chap up 
there, and there’s no use.” 

“You may be very easy about 
that, Harry. I’m a banished man 
you know. I shall never see the old 
man’s face again ; and rely on it, I 
shan’t write.” 

“T don’t mean him alone,” said 
Harry, replenishing his glass, “ but 
don’t tell any of them Wyvern 

eople, nor you, Alice. Mind— 
’m going back to-night, as far as 
Barnsley, and from there I'll go to 
Dawling, and round, d’ye mind, south, 
by Leigh Watton, up to Wyvern, and 
T’ll tell him a thumpin’ lie if he asks 
questions.” 

“Don’t fear any such 
Harry,” said Charles. 

“Fear? I’m not afeard on him, 
nor never was.” 

“Fancy, then,” said Charles. 

“Only,” continued Harry. “I’m 
not like you—I han’t a house and a 
bit o’ land to fall back on ; d’ye see. 
He’d have me on the ropes if I vexed 
him. He’d slap Wyvern door in m 
face, and stop my allowance, and 
my horses, and leave me to the ‘sizes 
and the lawyers for my rights; and 
I couldn’t be comin’ here spongin’ on 
you, you know.” 

“ You'd always be welcome, Harry,” 
said Charles. 

“ Always,” echoed his wife, in 
whom everyone who belonged to 
Charlie had a welcome claim. 

But Harry went right on with his 
pooch without diverging to thank 
them. 

“ And you'll be snug enough here 
you see, and I might go whistle, an 
dickins a chance I'll ha’ left but to 
f° list or break horses, or break stones, 

y jingo ; and I ha’ run risks enough 
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in this thing o’ yours—not but I’m 
willin’ to run more, if need be ; but 
there’s no good in getting myself into 
pound, you know.’ 

a 7 me, Harry. You don’t ima- 
gine I could be such a fool,” ex- 
claimed Charles. 

“ Well, I think ye’ll allow I stood 
to ye like a brick, and didn’t funk 
nothin’ that was needful—and I'd 
do it over again—I would.” 

And Charles took one hand of the 
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generous fellow, and Alice took the 
other, and the modest benefactor 
smiled y and flushed a little and 
looked down as they poured forth in 
concert their acknowledgments. 

“Why, see how you two thanks 
me. I always says to fellows, ‘keep 
your thanks to yourselves, and do 
me & good turn when it lies in your 
ways. There’s the sort o’ thanks 
that butters a fellow’s parsnips—and 
s0—say no more.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


4 PARTY OF THREE. 


“T’p tip you a stave, only I’ve got a 
hoarseness since yesterday, and I’d 
ask Alice to play a bit, only there’s 
no piano here to kick up a gingle 
with, and Charlie never sang a note 
in his life, and”—standing before 
the fire, he yawned long and loud— 
“by Jove, that wasn’t over civil of 
me, but old friends need not be stiff, 
and I vote we yawn all round for 
company ; and Ill forgive ye, for 
my hour’s come, and I'll be taking 
the road.” 

“T wish so much I had a bed to 
offer you, Harry ; but you know all 
about it—there hasn’t been time to 
arrange anything,” said Charles. 

“Won't dy stay and take some 
tea ?” urged Alice. 

“TI never could abide it, child ; 
thank ye all the same,” said he. 
“T’d as soon drink a mug o’ whey.” 

“ And what about the gray hunter 
—you did not sell him yet?” asked 
Charles. 

“T don't well know what to do 
about him,” answered his brother. 
“T’d a sold him for fifty, only old 
Clinker wouldn’t pass him for sound. 
Clinker and me, we had words about 
mt fif d h 

“T want fifty pounds very much, 
if I could get it,” said Charles. 

“T never knew a fellow that didn’t 
want fifty very bad, if he could get 
it,” laughed ary 3; “but you'll not 
be doin’ that bad, I’m afeard, if ye 
get half the re. 

“The devil !—do you really—why 
I Banat, with luck, I might get 
seventy. I’m hard up, Harry, and I 
know you'll do your best for me,” 
said Charles, to whom this was really 
& serious question. 


“ And with luck so you might ; but 
chaps isn’t easy done these times ; 
and though I swear it’s only his 
mouth, he steps short at the off side, 
and a fellow with an eye in his head 
won't mistake his action.” 

“You willdo the best you can forme, 
Harry, I know,” said Charles, who 
knew nothing about horses, and was 
lazy in discussion. “ But it’s rather 
a blow just now, when a poor devil 
wants every shilling he can get to- 
gether, to find himself fifty pounds, 
nearly, out of pocket.” 

Was it fancy, or did Alice’s pretty 
ear hear truly? It seemed to her 
that the tone in which Charlie spoke 
was a little more sour than need 
be, that it seemed to blame her as 
the cause of altered circumstances, 
and to hint, though very faintly, an 
unkind repentance. His eye met 
hers ; full and sad it looked, and his 
heart smote him, for the intangible 
reproof was deserved. 

** And here’s the best little wife in 
the world,” he said, “ who would 
save a lazy man like me a little for- 
tune in a year, and make that un- 
lucky fifty pounds, if I could but get 
it, do as much as a hundred.” 

And his hand was fondly placed on 
her shoulder, as he looked in her lov- 
ing eyes. 

“A good house-wife is she, that’s 
eee said Harry, who was in- 
specting his spur. “Though by Jove 
it was hardly at Wyvern she learned 
thrift.” 

“ All the more merit,” said Charles, 
“ it’s all her wise, good little self.” 

“No, no; I can’t take all that 

raise; it’s your great kindness, 

harlie. ButTiltry. Tl learn all 
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I can, and I’m sure the real secret is 
to be very anxious to do it well.” 

“Ay, to be sure,” interrupted 
Harry, who, having completed his 
little arrangement, placed his foot 
again on the ground. “The more 
you like it the better you'll do it— 
pare the cheeses, skin the flints, kill 
the fleas for the hide and tallow, pot 
the poltoctons, sweat the shillin’s 
and all that, and now I'll be going. 
Good night, Alice. Will you let 
Charlie see me down to the end o’ 
the lane, and I'll send him safe back 
to you. Come along, Charlie. God 
bless you, girl, and I’ll look in again 
whenever have a bit o’ news to tell 

And with that elegant farewell, he 
shook Alice by the hand and clapped 
her on the shoulder, and “chucked ” 
her under the chin. 

“And don’t ye be faint-hearted, 
mind, ’twill all come right, and I 
didn’t think this place was so com- 
fortable as it is. It is a snug old 
house, with a bit o’ coal and a faggot 
o’ wood, and a pairo’ bright eyes, 
and a glass o’ that, a man might make 
shift for a while. I'd do it myself. 
I didn’t think it was so snug, by half, 
and I'd rayther stay here to-night by 
a long chalk than ride to Barnsley, 
can tell ye. Come, Charlie, it’s time I 
should be on the road; and she says, 
don’t you, Alice, you may see mea 
bit o’ the way.” 

And so the leave-taking came to an 
end, and Charlie and Harry went out 
together ; and Alice wondered what 
had induced Harry to come all that 
way for so short a visit, with so very 
little to tell. Perhaps, however, his 
own business, for he was always look- 
ing after horses, and thought nothing 
of five-and-thirty miles, had brought 
him to the verge of Cressley’s Com- 
mon, and if so, he would have come 
on the few additional miles, if only to 
bate his horse and get his dinner. 

Perhaps the old Squire at Wyvern 
had broken out more angrily, and 
was threatening something in which 
there was real danger to Charlie, 
which the brothers did not choose to 
tell her. A kindly secrecy and con- 
siderate, but seldom unsuspected, 
and being so often fifty-fold more tor- 
turing than downright ghastly frank- 


ness. 
There had been a little chill and 
shadow over the party of three, she 


thought. Charlie thought his brother 
Harry the most thorough partisan that 
ever man had, and the most entirely 
aunenets. If that were so, and 
should not he know best ? Harry had 
certainly laughed and joked after his 
fashion, and enjoyed himself, and 
there could not be much wrong. But 
Charlie—was not there something 
more upon his mind than she quite 
knew t She stood too much in awe 
of her new husband to follow them, 
as she would have wished, and im- 
plore of them if there was any new 
danger to let her hear it all. In her 
ear was the dismal iteration, as it 
were, of this little “ death-watch,” 
and sighing, she got up and opened 
the window-shutter and looked out 
upon the moonlighted scene. 

A little platform of grass stood be- 
tween the wall of the house and the 

recipitous edge of the Vale of Mar- 
ow. Tall trees stood lonely and 
silent sentinels without the old gray 
walls, and a low ivied parapet guarded 
the sudden descent of the riven and 
wooded cliff. The broken screen of 
the solemn forest foreground showed 
in the distance the thicker masses of 
the wood that topped the summit of 
the further side of that sombre glen. 
Stiller, sadder scene fancy never 
painted. 

She had opened the shutter, uncer- 
tain whether the window commanded 
the point from which her husband 
and his brother might be expected to 
emerge, for the geography of this 
complicated house was still new to 
her, and disappointed, she lingered 
in contemplation of a view which so 
well accorded with the melancholy of 
her lonely misgivings. 

How soon in the possession of our 
heart’s desire comes the sense of dis- 
appointment, and the presence of the 
worm,- and promise of the blight 
among the flowers of our vernal days. 
Pitch the tent or drop the anchor 
where we may, always a new cam- 
paign opening, always a new voyage 

ginning—quiet nowhere. 

“T dare say it is only my folly— 
that nothing has gone wrong, and 
that they have no secrets to hidefrom 
me. I have no one else; he would 
not shut me out from his confidence, 
and leave me quite alone. No, Ry, 
you could not.” 

With a full heart she turned again 
from the window. 
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“He'll come again in a minute ; 
he'll not walk far with Harry.” 

She went to the door, and opening 
it, listened. She heard a step enter 
the passage from the stable-yard, and 
called to ask who was there. It 
was only Tom, who had led out 
Master Harry’s horse, and opened 
the gate for him. He led it out, 
and they walked together—Master 
Harry with the bridle in his hand, 
and Master Charles walking beside 
him. They took the narrow way 
along the little glen towards Cressley 
Common. 
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She knew that he would return 
probably in a few minutes ; and more 
and more she wondered what those 
minutes might contain, she partly 
wondered at her own anxiety. So she 
returned to the room and waited there 
for him. But he remained longer 
away than she expected. The tea- 
things were on the table deserted. 
The fire flickered its genial invitation 
in vain, and she, growing more un- 
comfortable and lonely, and perhaps 
a little high at being thus forsaken, 
went up stairs to pay old Dulcibella 
Crane a visit. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MILDRED TARNLEY'’S WARNING STORY. 


As she reached the top of the stairs 
she called to the old servant, not, I 
think, caring to traverse the haunted 
flooring that intervened alone. She 
heard Dulcibella talking, and a 
moment after her old nurse appeared, 
and standing by her shoulder Mildred 


Tarnley. 

“Oh, Mrs. Tarnley! I’m so glad 
to see you—you've been paying Dul- 
cibella a visit. Pray, come back, 
and tell me some stories about this 
old house; you’ve been so long here, 
and know it so well, that you must 
have a great deal to tell.” 

The old woman, with the unplea- 
sant face, made a stiff courtesy. 

“At your service, ma'am,” she 
said ungraciously. 

“That is if it don’t inconvenience 
ou,” pleaded Alice, who was still a 
ittle afraid of her. 

“Tis as you please, ma'am,” said 

the old servant, with another dry 


courtesy. 

" Well, I’m so glad you can come. 
Dulcibella have we a little bit of fire ? 
Oh, yes, I see—it looks so cheerful.” 

So they entered the old-fashioned 
bed-room. 

“T hope, Mrs. Tarnley, I’m not 
keeping you from your tea ?” 

“No, 1 thank ye,ma’am. I’ve ’ad 
my tea an hour agone,” answered the 
old woman: 

“And you must sit down, Mrs. 
Tarnley,” urged Alice. 

“T’ll stand, if ye please, ma’am,” 
said the withered figure perversely. 

“T should be so muc happier if 
you would sit down, Mildred,” urged 


her young mistress; “ but if you pre- 
fer it—I only mean that whatever is 
most comfortable to you you should 
do. I wanted so much to hear some- 
thing about this old house. You re- 
member what happened when I was 
coming upstairs with you—when I 
was so startled.” 

“T didn’t see it, miss—ma’am. I 
only heard you say summat,” answer- 
ed Mildred Tarnley. 

“Oh, yes, I know; but you spoke 
to-day of a warning, and you looked 
when it happened as if you had heard 
of it before.” 

The old woman raised her chin, 
and with her hands folded together 
made another courtesy, which mutely 
seemed to say— 

; If you have anything to ask, ask 
it 9) 

“Do you remember,” inquired 
Alice, “ having ever heard of any- 
thing strange being seen at that 
passage near the head of the stairs ?” 

“T ought, ma’am,” answered the 
old woman discreetly. 

“And what was it?’ inquired 
Alice. 

“T don’t know, ma’am, would the 
master be pleased if he was to hear 
I was talkin’ o’ such things to you,” 
suggested Mildred. 

*He’d only laugh as I should, I 
assure you. I’m not theleast acoward; 
so you need not be afraid of my 
making a fool of myself. Now, do 
tell me what it was ?” 

“Well, ma’am, you'll be pleased 
to remember ‘tis you orders me, in 
case Master Charles should turn on 
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me about it; but, as you say, ma’am, 
there’s many thinks ’tis all nothin’ 
but old ’oman’s tales and fribble-frab- 
ble; and ’tisn’t for me to say” —— 

“Tl take all the blame to myself,” 
said Alice. 

“There’s no blame in’t as I’m aware 
on; and if there was I wouldn’t ask 
no one to take it on themselves more 
than their right share; and that I’d 
take leave to lay on them myself, 
without stoppin’ to ask whether they 
likes it or no; but only I told you, 
ma’am, that I should have your 
orders, and wi’ them I’ll comply.” 

“Yes, certainly, Mrs. Tarnley-- 
and now do kindly go on,” said 
Alice. 

“ Well, please, ma'am, you'll tell 
me what you saw ?” 

‘* A heavy black drapery fell from 
the top of the arch through which 
we pass to the gallery outside the 
door, and for some seconds closed up 
the entire entrance,” answered the 
young lady. 

“ Ay, ay, no doubt that’s it; but 
there was no drape there, ma’am, 
sich as this weulie thon ever wove. 
Them as weaves that web is light 
o’ hand and heavy o’ heart, and the 
de’el himself speeds the shuttle,” 
and as she said this the old woman 
smiled sourly. “I was talking o’ 
that very thing to Mrs. Crane here 
when you came up, ma'am.” 

“Yes,” said old Buleibella quietly; 
“it was very strange, surely.” 

“ And there came quite a cloud of 
dust from it rolling along the floor,” 
continued Alice. 

“Yes, so there would—so there 
does ; ’tis always so,” said Mrs. 
Tarnley with the same faint, ugly 
smile; “not that there’s a grain 0’ 
dust in all the gallery, for the child 
Lily Dogger and me washed it out 
and swept it clean. Dust ye saw; 
but that’s no real dust, like what 
the minister means when he says, 
“Dust to dust.” No, no, a finer 
dust by far—the dust o’ death. No 
more clay in that than in yon smoke, 
or the mist in Carwell Glen below; 
no dust at all, but sich dust as a 
ghost might shake from its windin’- 
sheet—an appearance, ye understand; 
that’s all, ma’am—like the rest.” 

Alice smiled, but old Mildred’s 
answering smile chilled her, and she 
turned to Dulcibella; but good Mrs. 
Crane looked in her face with round 
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eyes of consternation and a very 
solemn countenance. 

“T see, Dulcibella, if my courage 
fails I’m not to look to you for sup- 
port. Well, Mrs. Tarnley, don’t 
mind—I shan’t need her help; and 
I'm not a bit afraid, so pray go on.” 

“Well, ye see, ma’am, this place 
and the house came into the family, 
my grandmother used to say, more 
than a hundred years ago; and I was 
a little thing when I used to hear her 
say so, and there’s many a year added 
to the tale since then ; but ’twas in 
the days o’ Sir Harry Fairfield. They 
called him Harry Boots in his day, 
for he was never seen except in his 
boots, and for the matter o’ that sel- 
dom out 0’ the saddle; for there was 
troubles in them days, and militia 
and yeomanry, and dear knows what 
all—and the Fairfields was ever a 
bold, dare-devil stock, and them 
dangerous times answered them well 
—and what with dragooning, and 
what with the hunting-field, I do 
suppose his foot was seldom out o’ 
the stirrup. So my grandmother 
told me some calet: him Booted 
Fairfield and more called him Harry 
Boots—that was Sir Harry Fairfield 
o’ them days.” 

“T think I’ve seen his picture, 
haven’t I?—at Wyvern. It’s in the 
hall, at the far end from the door, 
near the window, with along wig and 
lace cravat, and a great steel breast- 
plate,” inquired Alice. 

‘Like enough, miss—ma’am, I 
mean—I don’t know, I’m sure—but 
he was a great man in his time, and 
would have his picture took, nodoubt. 
His wife was a Carwell—an heiress— 
there’s not a Carwell in this country 
now, nor for many a day has been. 
*Twas she brought Carwell Grange 
and the Vale o’ Carwell to the Fair- 
fields—poor thing—pretty she was. 
Her picture wasnever took to Wyvern, 
and much good her land, and houses, 
and good looks done her. The Fair- 
fields was wild folk. I don’t say 
there wasn’t good among ’em, but 
whoever else they was good to, they 
was seldom kind to their wives, 
Hard, bad husbands they was—that’s 
sure. 

Alice smiled, and stirred the fire 
quietly, but did not interrupt, and as 
the story went on, she sighed. 

oe she was very lonesome 
here. Well, it is a lonesome place, 
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you know —awful lonesome, and 
always the same. For old folk like 
me it doesn’t matter, but young blood’s 
different, you know, and they likes 
to see the world a bit, and talk, and 
hear what's a-foot, be it fun, or 
change, or what not; and she was 
= aeneaans —_ about = bee 
garden, plantin’ flowers, or pluckin’ 
oaean to herself—or cryin’ in the 
window — while Harry Boots was 
away wi’ his excuses—now wi’ his 
sogerin’, and now wi’ the hounds, and 
truly wi’ worse matters, if all were 
out. So, not twice in a year was his 
face—handsome Harry Boots, they 
ca’d him—seen down here, and his 
pretty lady was sick and sore and for- 
saken, down in her own lonesome 
house, by the Vale of Carwell, where 
I’m telling you this.” 

Alice smiled, and nodded in sign of 
attention, and the old woman went on. 

“T often wonder they try to hide 
these things—’twould be better some- 
times they were more out-spoken, 
for sooner or later all will out, and 
then there’s wild work, and mayhap 
it’s past ever makin’ up between 
them. So stories travels a’most 
without legs to carry ’em, and there’s 
no gainsaying the word o’ God that 
said ‘let there be light,’ for, sooner or 
later, light ’twill be, and all will be 
cleared up, and the wicked doin’s of 
Harry Boots, far away, and cunning, 
as all was, come clear to light, so as 
she could no longer have hope or 
doubt in the matter. Poor thing— 
she loved him better than life— 
better than her soul, mayhap, and 
that’s all she got by’t—a bad villian 
that was.” 

“He was untrue to her?” said 
Alice. 

“Lawk! to be sure he was,” re- 
plied Mrs. Tarnley, with a cynical 


scorn. 

“ And so she had that to think of 
all alone, along with the rest—for she 
might have had a greater match than 
Sir Harry—a lord, he was. I forget 
his name, but he’d a given his eyes 
a’most to a gother. But a’ wouldn't 
do, for she loved Booted Harry Fair- 
field, and him she’d have, and wouldn’t 
hear o’ no other, and so she had 
enough to think on here, in Carwell 
Grange. The house she had brought 
the Fairfields—poor bird-alone, as we 
say—but the rest of her time wasn’t 
very long—it was’nt to be—she used 
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to walk out sometimes, but she 
talked to no one, and she cared for 
nothin’ after that ; and there’s the 
long sheet o’ water, in the thick o’ 
the trees, with the black yew-hedge 
round it.” 

“T know,” said Alice, “ a very high 
hedge, and trees behind it—it is the 
darkest place I ever saw—beyond the 
garden. Isn’t that the place ?” 

“Yes, that’s it; she used to walk 
round it—sometimes cryin’ — some- 
times not ; and there she was found 
drowned, poor thing. Some said ’twas 
by mischance, for the bank was very 
steep and slippery — it had been 
rainy weather—where she was found, 
and more said she made away wi 
herself, and that’s what was thought 
among the Carwell folk, as my 
grandmother heared; for what's 
@ young creature to do wi’ nothing 
more to look to, and all alone, wi’ no 
one ever to talk to, and the heart 
quite broke ?” 

“You said, I think, that there was 
a picture here ?” inquired Alice. 

“T said ’twasn’t took to Wyvern 
ma’am ; there was a picture here 
they said "twas hers — my grand- 
mother said so, and she should know. 
"Twas the only picture I remember 
in the Grange.” 

“ And where is it ?” inquired Alice. 

“Dropped to pieces long ago. 
*Twas in the room they called the 
gun-room, in my day. The wall 
was damp ; ‘twas gone very poor and 
rotten in my time, and so black you 
could scarce make it out. Many a 
time when I was a bit of a girl, some 
thirteen or fourteen years old, I stood 
on the table, for a long time together 
a-looking at it. But it was dropping 
away that time in flakes, and the 
canvas as rotten as tinder, and every 
time it got a stir it lost something, 
till ye couldn’t make nothing of it. 
It’s all gone long ago, and the frame 
broke up I do suppose.” 

“ What a pity !” said Alice. “ Oh, 
what a pity! Can you, do you think, 
remember anything of it ? 

“She was standin’—you could see 
the point o’ the shoe-—white satin it 
looked like, wi’ a buckle that might 
be diamonds ; there was a nosegay, I 
mind, in her fingers, wi’ small blue 
flowers, and a rose, but the face was all 
faded and dark, except just a bit 
o’ the mouth red, and smilin’ at the 
corner—very pretty. But ‘twas all 
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gone very dark, you know, and a deal 
o’ the paintin’ gone ; and that’s all 
I ever seen o’ the picture’.” 

“Well, and did anything more 
happen ?”’ asked Alice. 

“Hoo! yes, lots. Down comes 
Booted Fairfield, now there was no 
one left to care whether he came or 
went. The Carwell people didn’t 
love him, but ‘twas best to keep a 
civil tongue, for the Fairfield’s were 
dangerous folk always, ’twas a word 
and a blow wi’ them, and no one 
cared to cross them, and he made 
a pother about it to be sure, and had 
the rooms hung wi’ black, and the 
staircase and the drapery hung over 
the arch in the gallery, outside, down 
- the fioor, for she poor thing lay up 
nere. 

‘Not in this room!” said Alice, 
who even at that distance of time 
did not care to invade the sinister 
sanctity of the lady’s room. 

“ No, not this, the room at t’ other 
end 0’ the gallery ; ’t would require 
a deal o’ doing up, and plaster, and 
paper, before you could lie in’t. But 

arry Boots made a woundy fuss 
about his dead wife. They was cun- 
ning after asort, them Fairfields, and 
I suppose he thought ’twas best to 
make folk think he loved his wife, at 
least to give em something good to 
say 0’ him if they liked, and he gave 
alms to the poor, and left a good lump 
o’ money they say for the parish, 
both at Cressley Church and at Car- 
well Priory—they call the vicarage 
so—and he hada grand funeral as ever 
was seen from the Grange, and she 
was buried down at the priory, which 
the Carwells used to be, in a new 
vault, where she was laid the first, and 
has been the last, for Booted Fairfield 
married again, and was buried with his 
second wife away at Wyvern. So the 
poor thing, living and dying, has been 
to herself.” 

“But is there any story to account 
for what I saw asI came into the 
gallery with you ?” asked Alice, 

“T told you, miss, it was hung 
with black, as I heard my grand- 
mother say, and thereupon the story 
came, for there was three ladies of 
the Fairfield family at different times 
before you, ma’am, as saw the same 
thing. Well, ma’am, at the funeral, 
as I’ve heard =r. the yes lord that 
liked her well, if she’d a had him— 
and liked her still in spite of all— 
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gave Sir Harry a lick or two wi’ the 
rough side o’ his tongue, and a duel 
came out o’ them words more than a 
ear afterwards, and Harry Boots was 
illed, and he’s buried away down at 
Wyvern.” 

“Well, see there! Ain’t it a won- 
der how gentlemen that has all this 
world can give, will throw away their 
livesat a word, like that ”—moralized 
Dulcibella Crane—“ and not knowing 
what’s to become o’ them, when 
they’ve lost all here—all in the snap 
of a pistol. If it was a poor body 
*twould be another matter, but— 
well it does make a body stare.” 

“You mentioned, Mrs. Tarnley, that 
something had occurred about some 
ladies of the Fairfield family ; what 
was it ?’’ inquired Alice. 

“ Well, they say Sir Harry—that’s 
Booted Fairfield, you know—brought 
his second wife down here, only twelve 
months after the first one died, and 
she saw, at the very same place, when 
she was setting her first step on the 
gallery, the same thing ye seen your- 
self ; and two months after he was in 
his grave, and she in a madhouse.” 

“Well, I think, Mrs. Tarnley, ye 
needn’t be tellin’ all that to frighten 
the young lady.” 

“Frighten the young lady? And 
why not, if she’s frighted wi’ truth. 
She has asked for the truth, and she’s 
got it. Better to fright the young 
lady than fool her,” answered 
Mildred Tarnley coldly and sternly. 

“T don’t say you should fool her, 
by no chance,” answered honest 
Dulcibella ; “but there’s no need to 
be filling her head wi’ them frightful 
fancies. Ye ha’ scared her, and ye 
saw her turn pale.” 

“Ay, and so well she ought. 
There was three other women o’ the 
Fairfields seen the same thing, in the 
self-same —_ and everyone to her 
sorrow. One fell over the pixie’s 
cliff ; another died in fits, poor thing, 
wi’ her first baby ; and the last was 
flung beside the quarry in Cressley 
Common, ridin’ out to see the hunt, 
and was never the better o’t in brain 
or bone after. Don’t tell me woman. 
I know rightly what ‘I’m doin’.” 

“ Pray, Dulcibella, don’t. I assure 
you, Mrs. Tarnley, fm very much 
obliged,” interposed Alice Fairfield, 
frighted at the malignant velemence 
of the old woman. 


“Qbliged! Not you; why should 
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you Y” retorted Mildred Tarnley. 
* Ye’re not obliged ; ye’re frightene 
I dare say. But ‘tis all true ; an 
no Fairfield has any business bringin 
his wife to Carwell Grange; an 
Master Charles knows that as well as 
me; and, now, the long and the 
short o’t ’s this, ma'am—ye've got 
your warning, and ye better quit this 
without letting grass grow under 
your feet. You've seen your warnin’, 
maam, and I a’ told you, stark 
enough, the meanin’ o’t. My con- 
science is clear, and ye’lldo as ye like ; 
and if, after this, ye expect me to 
spy for you, and fetch and carry 
stories, and run myself into trouble 
with other people, to keep you out of 
it, ye’re clean out o’ your reckoning. 
ell have no more warnings, may- 
hap—none from me—and so ye may 
take it, ma’am, or leave it, as ye see 
fit ; and now Mildred Tarnley’s said 
her say. Ye have my story, and ye 
have my counsel ; and if ye despise 
both one and t’other, and your own 
eye-sight beside, yell even take 
what's coming.” 

“Ye shouldn’t be frightening Miss 
Alice like that. I tell you, you 
should not. Don’t grow frightened 
at any such a story, dear. I say it’s 
ashame. Don't you see how ye have 
her as white asa handkercher, in a 
reg’lar state.” 

‘No, Dulcibella, indeed,’ said 
Alice, smiling, very pale, and her eyes 
filled up with tears. 

“Til frighten her nomore ; and that 
you may be sure on ; and if what I 
told her be frightful, ’tisn’t me as 
made it so. Thankless work it be; 
but ’tisn’t her nor you I sought to 
please, but just to take it off my 
shoulders, and leave her none to 
blame but herself if she turns a deaf 
ear. It’s ill-offering counsel to a 
— lass. Lap pore ~ ma'am, 

or speakin’ so plain, but better now 
than too late,” i added, recollecting 
herself a little. “ And can I do any- 
thing, please, ma’am, below stairs? I 
should be going, for who knows what 
that child may be a-doing all this 
time ¢” 

“Thanks, very much ; no, not any- 
thing,” said Alice. 

And Mildred Tarnley, with a hard, 
dark glance at her, dropped another 
stiff little courtesy, and withdrew. 

= I never see such a one as 
shat,” said old Dulcibella, gazing after 
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her, as it were, through the el of 
the door. “You must not let her 
talk that way to you, my darling. 
She’s no business to talk up to hermis- 
tress that way. I don’t know what 
sorto’ manners people has in these here 
out o’ the way places I’m sure ; but 
I think ye’ll do well, my dear, to keep 
that one at arm’s length, and make 
her know her place. Nothing else 
but encroaching, and impudence, and 
domineering from such as her, and no 
thanks for any condescension, only 
the more affable you'll be, the more 
saucy and conceited she'll grow, and I 
don’t think she likes you, Miss Alice. 
no more I do.” 

It pains young people, and some 
persons always, to hear from an im- 
partial observer such a conclusion. 

here is much mortification, and 
often some alarm. 

“Well, it doesn’t much matter,” 
said Alice. “I don’t think she can 
harm me much. I don’t suppose she 
would if she could, and I don’t mind 
such stories.” 

“Why should you, my dear. No 
one minds the like now-a-days.” 

“‘ But I wish she liked me ; there 
are so few of us here. Itis sucha 
little world, and I have never done 
anything to vex her. I can’t think 
what good it can do her hating me.” 

“No good, dear; but she’s bin 
here so long—the only hen in the 
house, and she doesn’tlike to bedrove 
off the roost, I suppose ; and I don’t 
know why she told you all that, if it 
wasn’t to make your mind uneasy ; 
and, dear knows, there’s enough to 
trouble it in this moping place with- 
out her riggamarolin’ sich a yarn.” 

“Hush, Dulcibella ; isn’t that a 
horse. Perhaps Charles is coming 
home.” 

She opened the! window, which 
commanded a view of the stable-yard. 

“ And is he gone a-riding ?” asked 
old Dulcibella. 

“No ; there’s nothing,” said Alice, 

gently. “ Besides you remind me he 
did not take a horse ; he only walked 
a little way with Mr. Henry; and 
he’ll soon be back ; and nothing is 
going wrong, I hope.” 
- And, with a weary sigh, she threw 
herself into a great chair by the fire ; 
and thought, and listened, and 
dreamed away a long time, before 
Charlie’s step and voice were heard 
again in the old house. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE BROTHERS’ WALK, 


WaeEn the host and his guest had 
gone out together, to the paved yard, 
it was already night, and the moon 
was shining brilliantly. 

Tom had already saddled the horse, 
and at the first summons led him out; 
and Harry, with a nod and a grin, for 
he was more prodigal of his smiles 
than of his shillings, took the bridle 
from his fingers, and with Charlie by 
his side, walked forth silently from the 
yard gate, upon that dark and rude 
track which followed for some distance 
the precipitous edge of the ravine 
which opens upon the deeper glen of 
Carwell. 

Very dark was this narrow road, 
overhung and crossed by towering 
trees, through whose boughs only 
here and there an angular gleam, or 
minute mottling of moonlight hovered 
and floated on the white and stony 
road, with the uneasy motion of the 
branches, like little flights of quiver- 
ing wings. 

There was a silence corresponding 
with this darkness. The clank of the 
horse’s hoof, and their own more 
muffled tread were the only sounds 
that mingled with the sigh and rustle 
of the boughs above them. The one 
was expecting, the other meditating, 
no very pleasant topic, and it was not 
the business of either to begin, for a 
little. 

They were not walking fast. The 
horse seemed to feel that the human 
wane were in a sauntering mood, 
and fell accommodatingly into a 
lounging gait like theirs. 

If there were eyes there con- 
structed to see inthe dark, they would 
have seen two countenances, one sin- 
cere, the other adjusted to that sort 
of sham sympathy and regret, which 
Hogarth, with all his delicacy and 
power, portrays in the paternal 
alderman who figures in the last 
picture of “‘ Marriage a la Mode.” 
™ There was much anxiety in Charles’ 
face, and a certain brooding shame 
and constraint which would have 
accounted for his silence. In that 
jolly dog, Harry, was discoverable, 
as i have said, quite another light 
and form of countenance. There was 
a face that seemed to have discharged 
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a smile, that still would not quite go. 
The eyelids drooped, the eyebrows 
raised, a simulated condolence, such 
as we all have seen. 

In our moral. reviews of ourselves 
we practice optical delusions even 
upon our own self-scrutiny, and paint 
and mask our motives, and fill our 
ears with excuses and with down- 
right lies. So inveterate is the habit 
of deceiving, and even in the dark we ° 
form our features by hypocrisy, and 
scarcely know all this. 

“ Here’sthe turn, atlast, to Cressley 
Common ; there’s no talking com- 
fortably among these trees ; it’s so 
dark anyone might be at your elbow 
and you know nothing about it—and 
so the old man is very angry.” 

“Never saw a fellow so riled,” 
answered Harry, “you know what 
he is when he is riled, and I never 
saw him so angry before. If he knew 
‘ = here—but you'll take care of 
me ” 

“Tt is very kind of you, old fellow; 
I won’t forget it, indeed t wont, but 
I ought to have thought twice; I 
ought not to have brought poor Alice 
into this fix, for d——- me, if I know 
how we are to get on.” 

“Well, you know, it’s only just a 
pinch, an ugly corner, and you're all 
right—it can’t last.” 

“Tt may last ten years, or twent; 
for that matter,” said Charlie. “ 
was a fool to sell out. I don’t know 
what we are to do; do you ?” 

“ 'You’re too down in the mouth ; 
can’t ye wait and see ; there’s nothing 

et, and it won’t cost ye much carry- 
ing on down here.” 

‘Do you think, Harry, it would be 
well to take up John Wauling’s farm, 
and try whether I could not make 
something of it in my own hands?” 
asked Charles. 

Harry shook his head. 

“You don’t,” said Charlie. 

“Well, no, I don’t ; you'd never 
make the rent of it,” answered Harry; 
“besides, if you begin upsetting 
things here the people will begin to 
talk, and that would not answer; 
you'll need to be d——d quiet.” 

There was here a pause, and. the 
walked on in silence until the thic 
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shadows of the trees began to break 
a little before them, and the woods 
grew more scattered; whole trees were 
shadowed in distinct outline, and the 
wide common of Cressley, with its 
furze and fern, and broad undulations 
stretched mistily before them. 

“About money—you know, Charlie, 
there’s money enough at present and 
no debts to signify ; I mean if you 
don’t make them you needn’t. You 
and Alice, with the house and garden, 
can get along on a trific. The tenants 
give you three hundred a year, and 
you can manage with two.” 

“Two hundred a year !” exclaimed 
Charlie, opening his eyes. 

“Ay, two hundred a year !—that 
girl don’t eat sixpenn’orth in a day,” 
said Harry. 

“Alice is the best little thing in 
the world, and will look after every- 
thing, I know ; but there are other 
things beside dinner and breakfast,” 
said Charles, who did not care to 
hear his wife called “that girl.” 

“Needs must when the devil 
drives, my boy; you'll want a 
hundred every year for contin- 
gencies,” said Harry. 

“Well, I suppose so,” Charles 
winced, “and all the more need for 
a few more hundreds, for I don’t see 
how anyone could manage to exist 
on such a pittance.” 

“You'll have to contrive though, 
my lad,” unless they'll manage a 
post obit for you,” said Harry. 

“There is some trouble about that, 
and people are such d—d screws,” 
said Charles, with a darkening face. 

“ AVays was and ever will be,” 
said Harry, with a laugh. 

“ And it’s all very fine talking of a 
‘hundred a year,’ but yow know and 
I know that won't do and never did,” 
exclaimed Charles, breaking forth 
bitterly, and then looking hurriedly 
over his shoulder. 

“Upon my soul, Charlie, I don’t 
know a curse about it,” answered 
Harry, good-humouredly ; “ but if 
it won't do, it won’t, that’s certain.” 

“Quite certain,” said Charles, and 
sighed very heavily, and again there 
was a little silence. 


“T wish I was as sharp a fellow as* 


you are, Harry,” said Charles, regret- 
ul 


y. 
“ Do you really think I’m a sharp 
chap—do you though? I al’ays 
took myself for a bit of a muff, except 
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about cattle—I did upon my soul,” 
said Harry, with an innocent laugh. 

“You are a long way a cleverer 
fellow than I am, and you’re not half 
so lazy ; and tell me what you'd do 
if you were in my situation.’ 

“What would I do if I was inyour 
place ?” said Harry, looking up at 
the stars, and whistling low for a 
minute. 

“Well, I couldn’t tell you off 
hand, ’twould puzzle a better man’s 
head for a bit to answer that 
question—-only I can tell ye one 
thing, I'd never agone into that 
situation, as ye call it, at mo price ; 
*twouldn’t ’av answered me by no 
chance. But don’t you be putting 
your finger in your eye yet a bit ; 
there’s nothing to cry about now that 
I knows of; time enough to hang 
your mouth yet, only I thought I 
might as well come over to tell you.” 

“T knew, Harry, there was some- 
thing to tell,” said Charles. 

“Not over much—only a trifle 
when all’s told,” answered Harry ; 
“but you are right, for it was that 
brought me over here. I was in 
Lon’on last week, and I looked in at 
the place at Hoxton, and found just 
the usual thing, and came away 
pretty much as wise as I went in.” 

“Not more reasonable?” asked 
Charles. 

“Not a bit,” said Harry. 

“Tell me what you said ?” asked 
Charles. 

“ Just 
answered. 

“ Well, there was nothing in that 
that was not kind and conciliatory, 
and common sense—was there ¢” 
pleaded Charles. 

“Tt did not so seem to strike the 
plenipotentiary,” said Harry. 

“You seem to think it very 
pleasant,” said Charles. 

“T wish it was pleasanter,” said 
Hany; “but pleasant or no, I 
must tell my story straight. I ran 
in in a hurry, you know, as if I only 
wanted to pay over the twenty 
pounds— you mind.” 

“ Ay,” said Charles, “I wish to 
heaven I had it back again.” 

“Well, I don’t think it made 
much difference in the matter of 
love and liking, I'll not deny ; but I 
looked round, and I swore I won- 
dered anyone would live in such a 
place when there were so many 


what we agreed,” he 
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nice places where money would go 
three times as far in foreign coun- 
tries; and I wondered you did not 
think of it, and take more interest 
yourself, and upon that I could see 
the old soger was thinking of fifty 
things, suspecting poor me of foul 
play among the number ; and I was 
afraid fora minute I was going to 
have half a dozen claws in my smeller ; 
but I turned it off, and I coaxed and 
wheedled a bit. You'd a laughed 
yourself black, till I had us both a 
purring like a pair of old maid’s cats.” 

“T tell you what, Harry, there’s 
madnessthere-- literal madness,” said 
Charles, grasping his arm as he stop- 
ped and turned towards him, so that 
Harry had to come also to a stand- 
still. “Don’t you know it—as mad 
as Bedlam? Just think ?” 

Harry laughed. 

** Mad enough, by jingo,” said he. 

“ But don’t you think so—actually 
mad ?” repeated Charles. 

“Well, it is near the word maybe, 
but I would not say quite mad— 
worse than mad, I dare say, by 
chalks; but I wouldn’t place the old 
soger there,’’ said Harry. 

“Where ?” said Charles. 

“T mean exactly among the mad 
’uns. No, I wouldn’t say mad, but 
as vicious—and worse, mayhap.” 

“Tt does not matter much what we 
think, either of us ; but I know what 
another fellow would have done long 
ago, but I could not bring myself to 
do that. I have thought it over 
often, but I couldn’t—I couldn't.” 

“Well, then, it ain’tno great con- 
sequence,” said Harry, and he 
tightened his saddle-girth a hole or 
two—no great consequence ; but I 
couldn’t a’ put a finger to that— 
mind ; for I think the upperworks 
is as sound as any, only there’s many 
a devil beside mad uns. I give it in 
to you there.” 

“And what do you advise me to 
do—this sort of thing is dreadful,” 
said Charles. 

“T was going to say, I think the 
best thing to be done is just to leave 
all that business, d’ye mind, to me.” 

Harry mounted, and leaning on 
his knee, he said— 

“T think I have a knack if you 
leave it tome. Old pipeclay doesn’t 
think I have any reason to play false.” 

“Rather the contrary,” said Charles, 
who was attentively listening. 


“No interest at all,” pursued 
Harry, turning his eyes toward the 
distant knoll of Torston, and going 
on without minding Charles’ sugges- 
tion— 

“ Look, now, that beast "ll follow 
my hand as sweet as sugary-candy, 
when you'd have nothing but bolting 
and baulking, and rearin’, or worse. 
There’s plenty o’ them little French 
towns or German—and don’t you be 
botherin your head about it; only do 
just as I tell ye, and I'll take allin 

ands.” 

“You're an awfully good fellow, 
Harry; for, upon my soul, I was at 
my wit’s end almost ; having no one 
to talk to, and not knowing what 
anyone might be thinking of; and I 
feel safe in your hands, Harry, for I 
think you understand that sort of 
work so much better than I do—you 
understand people so much better— 
and I never was good at managing 
anyone, or anything for that matter; 
and—and when will business bring 
you to town again ?” 

“Three weeks or so, 1 wouldn’t 
wonder,” said Harry. 

“ And I know, Harry, you won’t 
forget me. I’m afraid to write to you 
almost;; but if you’d think of any 

lace we could meet and have a talk, 
*d be ever so glad. You have no 
idea how fidgetty and miserable a 
fellow grows that doesn’t know 
what's going on.” : 

“ Ay, to be sure; well, I’ve no ob- 
jection. My book’s made for ten days 
or so—a lot of places to go to—but 
T'll be coming round again, and I'll 
tip you a stave.” 

“That’s a good fellow; I know 
you won’t forget me,” said Charles, 
placing his hand on his brother's 
arm 


“ No—of course. Good-night, and 
take care of yourself, and give my 
love to Ally.” - 

“ And—and Harry ?” 

“Well?” answered Harry, back- 
ing his restless horse a little bit. 

“T believe that’s all.”_ 

“ Good-night, then.” 

“ Good-night,” echoed Charles. 

Harry touched his hat with a 
smile, and was away the next 
moment, flying at a ringing trot over 
the narrow unfenced road that tra- 
verses the common, and dwindling in 
the distant moonlight. 

“There he goes—light of heart; 
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nothing to trouble him—life a holi- 
day—the world a toy.” 

e walked a little bit slowly in 
the direction of the oe 
horseman, and paused again, an 
watched him moodily till he was 
fairly out of sight. 

of hope he won’t forget; he’s 
always so busy about those stupid 
horses—a lot of money he makes, 
I dare say. I wish I knew something 
about them. I must beat about for 
some way of turning apenny. Poor 
little Alice! I hope I have not made 
a mull of it? I'll save every way I 
can—of course that’s due to her; but 
when you come to think of it, and go 
over it all, there’s wey little you can 
give up. You can lay down your 
horses, if you have them, except one. 
You must have one in a place like 
this—you’d run a risk of starving, 
or never getting your letters, or 
dying for want of the doctor. And 
—I won’t drink wine, brandy, or 
Old Tom does just as well, and I'll 
give up smoking féotally. A fellow 
must make sacrifices. I'll just work 
through this one box slowly, and 
order no more ; and it’s all a habit, 
and I'll give it up.” 

So he took a cigar from his case, 
and lighted it. 

“Tl not spend another pound on 
them, and the sooner these are out 
the better.” 

He sauntered slowly away with his 
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hands in his pockets to a little emi- 
nence about a hundred yards to the 
right, and mounted it, and looked all 
around, smoking. I don’t think he saw 
much of that extensive view; but you 
would have fancied him an artist in 
search of the picturesque. 

His head was full of ideas of selling 
Carwell Grange ; but he was not 
quite sure that he had power, and 

id not half like asking his attorney, 
to whom he already owed something. 
He thought how snug and pleasant 
they might be comparatively in one 
of those quaint little toy towns in 
Germany, where dull human nature 
bursts its cerements, and floats and 
flutters away into a butterfly life of 
goldand colour—where the punterand 
the croupier assist at the worship of the 
brilliant and fickle goddess, and bands 
play sweetly, and people ain’t buried 
alive in deserts and forests among 
dogs and “chaw-bacons” — where 
little Alice would be all wonder and 
delight. Was it quite fair to bring 
her down here, to immure her in 
the mouldering cloister of Carwell 
Grange ? 

He had began now to re-enter the 
wooded ascent toward that melancholy 
mansion; his cigar was burnt out, and 
he said, looking toward his home 
through the darkness— 

“ Poor little Alice! she does love 
me, I think—and that’s something.” 





TRUTH. 


Once, weary of a hundred scenes and pictures, 
With heart grown fainter, ; . 
An artist tossed his brushes from him with a pang— 


“T am no painter !” 


am of northern light falls through the window 


A gle 
n a woman’s face— 


Small beauty has it—none the artist’s thinking, 


A frame to grace. 


But se wap Dey ne cy to him like a warning, 


“Take up thy brush !” 


And at the thought a thousand thousand fancies 


Swell up and rush. 


“Turn, turn thy face !” she starts like one awakening, 


And lifts her eyes ; 


And something lights them like the daylight breaking 


In southern skies. 
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"—— i» hears the ceaseless lapping of the ocean 


sand, 
Within he he feels an angel’s touch inspiring 
His weak hand. 


She sits a living statue, while he kindles, 
‘His faint heart trembling ; 

Draws every line in that true face, and naught 
In it dissembling. 


No painter’s art he used to hide its wantings ; 
The lines of care, 

That threw a shadow over youth’s enchantment, 
Yet left her fair. 


No blush he lent to light her cheek’s strange pallor, 
By nature pale ; 

No gladdening to the eyes of brown that shadowed 
Their own sad tale. 


Day passes from the silent room, swift winging ; 
Without the sea 

Low murmurs stories in its song, and figures 
Its own eternity. 


He turns the picture’ 8 living face to hers, grown tired ; 
I hear him sa 
“Thou, Leonore, hast won the laurel crown 
That I thought lost to-day.” 


She rises, like a gracious statue moulded, 
And views the whole ; 

She speaks ; her voice, like music in the twilight, 
Thrills to his soul. 


Oh, heaven’s music! praise from lips we love! 
He paused to listen : 

He looks up to her eyes—brown blessed eyes— 
And, lo, they glisten ! 


A well of tears, from some deep unknown fountain ; 
Her joy beguiling, 

Blends laughter with her tender tears, 
For she is smiling. 


Three hundred a go on in their deep wasting, 
The world is old ; 

Immortal art alone retains its pride untainted, 
Though hearts are cold. 


Men crowd around that picture face, admiring— 
Both age and youth 

Alike fall down and worship conquering genius, 
And honour “ Truth.” 


U.L A. 
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RUTH ; OR A CHAPTER STOLEN OUT OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 


“Tw love! Of course you are ; what 
good-looking young fellow ever goes 
through his first London season with- 
out a slight attack of the malady ?” 

“ Well but, Rue.” 

“Well but, cousin Fred; I don’t 
want to hear anything more about it. 
I am tired of love ; everybody's in 
love—Hester is in love, Godfrey is 
in love, you're in love, and in fact 
I'm the only person who is not in 


And Ruth, who had the downiest 
peach-coloured cheeks coloured a 
most beautiful rich crimson. 

“ What colour is red ?” sung out her 
cousin triumphantly, and then they 
both laughed, Rue the heartiest, for 
when didn’t she laugh, this same Rue ! 

It was a large square room in a 
country house, a comfortable old- 
fashioned drawing-room, and the time 
was the sweet month of June. The 
window lay open, and a great scent 
of roses filled the air both within and 
without. Far into the distance 
stretched the green of meadow- 
fields, the boundary of hedges, and 
beyond a range of purple hills. 

“Well, as you won't listen to my 
love-story, may I speak of something 
else? When is Mr. Urquhart com- 
ing to stay here ?” 

“Next week,” Ruth answered 
ar: 

“ May I abuse him, Rue ?” 

* As much as you please, Fred.” 

“May I really! Howkind! But 
I shan’t; it wouldn’t be fair. Where’s 
Hester ?” 

“Tn the garden.” 

“T shall join her there; perhaps 
she may listen to my love-story.” 

“ Perhaps she may.” 

And Ruth laughed again, and then 
he went cut of the room. 

“Rue, mamma says you are to 
mend my frock. Look here; I tore it 
by mistake trying to get some ferns 
in the grove.” 


Rue turned her head from the win-* 


dow, where she had been following 
with sad brown eyes the tall figure of 
cousin Fred as he went off across the 
terrace to join Hester in the garden. 
“What a sad child you are Kit; 
you're always a bundle of rags. Hand 
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me my work-box. Here, kneel down 
and keep quiet.” 

Stitch, stitch, stitch, went the 
needle and thread, Kit eager to be off, 
following with her eyes every bird 
that drifted by the window, every 
figure that crossed the terrace. 

“T see Hester and Fred,” broke 
out the child. “ Hester and Fred are 
always together now, ain’t they ? 
Rue, may I go?” 

“Yes; run off, and don’t make a 
mess of yourself.” 

Away flew the little girl, and Rue 
fell to her stitching and her thoughts 
once more. ‘“ Always together now.” 
Those words had given her quite a 
little start, and her thoughts made a 
journey back into a time when some 
one had been her property, and 
not Hester’s at all. All that was 
changed now. She saw them coming 
towards the house laughing and talk- 
ing, and as they came over the grass, 
her thoughts were with other sum- 
mer times. It was all over now. 
The blue dappled sky, the forest of 
trees, thousands of roses blossoming 
just as they used in those other long- 
ago days; and the man whom she 
had loved was far, far away—dead, 
perhaps, with a vast sea rolling be- 
tween them. Ruth will never love 
another man more; she is carrying 
the memory of that one beloved one 
with her to a grave. 

“T am very fond of Rue ; I wonder 
does she know it, or is there any use 
in my telling her so?’ Fred said to 
Hester. 

“Don’task me; Rue’s a problem 
which the family have never been 
able to solve,” Hester answered. 

“Do you think she likes Ur- 
quhart ¢” 

“T haven’t an idea.” 

“Do you know what I think of 
him, Hetty ?” 

“What?” 

“That he’s a snob anda fool. Shall 


I give you a little sketch of his way ° 


of living ? He spends Sunday in bed, 
reading John Bull and Bell's Life, 
with a cigar. He drinks more brandy 
diluted in soda and water, than any 
three other men put together. He is 
well dressed, I confess, but he owes 
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Mr. Poole a little account which that 
gentleman may go whistle for, I can 
tell you. There is always a delicate 
odour of mille fleurs and bouquet 
@amour about him, which becomes 
quite oppressive when he takes out 
his pockethdndkerchief. He stands 
in the window of the Junior Carlton 
half the afternoon to show the 
passers-by that he isa member. His 
own brougham takes him to dinner 
parties. He never gets up until three 
o’clock, P.m., and he is never in bed 
before four or five o’clock, a.m. There 
are some Hebrew gentlemen who 
claim acquaintance with him. He 
pretends to teach me billiards, and I 
could give him fifteen in twenty. I 
don’t believe he ever handled a gun 
or a bat in his life; and he owns a 
grand little Arab that he’s afraid to 
mount. In fact, he’s a snob, anda 
— and I mean to tell him so some 


“ He’s gentlemanlike in his man- 
ners,” Hester said quietly. 

“Ah! that’s justit. I should like to 
write a pamphlet for young men, with 
a few hints — to get on with ladies. 
Walk as if you had a chronic pain 
below your waistcoat ; look as if your 
collar would cut your head off if you 
turned to one side ; speak, as’ —— 

“ Fred, you’re jealous, 1’m afraid.” 

Whereupon Fred began to laugh 
again, he was such a good-humoured 
fellow. 

“Rue, papa wants you in the 
study,” a round-faced boy popped his 
head into the drawing-room to say, 
and Rue put by her work and hurried 
mnt. 

“Well, papa ?” 

“Come over here. 
bills mean ?”’ 

She went over, and bent her head 
over a pile of papers on the table. 
Well she knew those bills ; she had 
poured over them dozens of times. 

“The housekeeping, papa.” 

“T know that,” he answered, 
tartly ; “ but I tell you one thing, we 
must curtail our expenses, or I shan’t 


What do these 


be able to keep a roof over your heads’ 


soon. Why, here’s £20 fora pack of 
children, who ought to live on bread 
and milk.” 

Then Ruth, the drudge of the 
family, was allowed to gather up the 
unpaid bills and carry them off. 

‘Rue, do you mean to accept Mr. 
Urquhart ?” 


Ruth ; or a Chapter stolen out of a Girl's Life. 
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“ Not before he asks me, Fred.” 

“ But when he does ?” 

“You shall stop behind the curtain 
and listen, my inquisitive cousin.” 

“Rue, it’s wrong of you to flirt 
with him if you don’t mean to have 
him in the end.” 

“Why, Fred, I’ve been flirting 
with you all my life, but I don't 
mean ever to marry you, even if you 
ask me, dear old fellow.” 

She laughed, but the tears came 
to her eyes. What was one to say to 
such a girl, laughing one minute, ery- 
ing the next? When he thought of 
her he grew provoked with her. 
Could she feel at all like other peo- 
ple? Could she even feel sorrow, or 
would not the sunshine break through 
her tears ? 

“You have no heart, Rue.” 

“None, Fred. Now, you have got 
that foolish idea into your head, that 
because I laugh a great deal, and see 
the ridiculous in so many things, I 
cannot ever be serious.” 

“Tt would be hard to find a sub- 
ject to make you think seriously 
soeay" he answered, shaking his 

iead, 

“Do you think so indeed? Then 
you are unjust tome. You think I 
have no heart.” 

And had she—was she indeed so 
foolish? Ah, Fred !—cousin Fred ! 

She was a girl who had no sort of 
shyness about her, who was as full of 
fun and frolic as a summer’s day is of 
sunshine ; who might be met run- 
ning about the house after the chil- 
dren, singing and laughing with 
them ; or who held sage Lord Bur- 
leigh councils as to how the cold leg 
of mutton might be cut up and 
hashed to the best advantage ; who 
laughed sometimes until the tearscame 
into her eyes at her own queer obser- 
vations ; and who, ten minutes later, 
was to be found dreaming in a morbid 
fit of the blues, out in the starlight. 
The jolliest, kindest young soul that 
ever lived, whom the children loved, 
and the servants worshipped. Other 
girls may have done more in their 
lives, but few so many little kindly 
offices for others. Where she got 
her spirits from was a mystery to 
everyone, for never was there a more 
lamentable Castle Rackrent of a place 
than the Hermitage, her father’s 
place. A sickly invalid mother, who 
seldom left her room, who left a house 
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and nursery full of children in the 
charge of a girl of seventeen. A poor 
bookworm of a father, who lived 
apart from the family in a sort of 
world of his own, who only came 
upon the scene when there was a 
bill to be paid, ora whines ad- 
ministered to one of the children. 

I don’t know why I have taken this 
last chapter of Ruth’s life to write 
about, except that I was in need of 
some little remembrance of her, for 
she and her pleasant ways have fallen 
out of my life. Of what avail was 
all the love that my little Rue had 
gotten to herself when the time came 
that God’s hand was stretched out to 

ather the sweet spring flowers and 
them away to His own eternal 
garden, away from the “evils to 
_ come” ? Whether cousin Fred loved 
her, whether the children and their 
father could spare her, whether Hetty 
began to find out that life at the 
Hermitage, without kind, patient 


Ruth, would becomesimple drudgery # 
No human love could avail. She died. 
The children stole in and kissed her 
white face, and then began to cry. 
Cousin Fred, away with his regiment 
in a far country, felt as if he didn’t 
want ever to see the Hermitage again 
because Rue was gone out of it. 

The years go over, and children’s 
voices sound, laughing and singing, 
through the rooms and in the garden. 
But Ruth never joins in their play, 
or peeps in to whisper “hush,” and 
a caution that “Poor mamma has 
a headache.” Some one plays and 
sings in the library of evenings where 
she used to sing; but her young voice 
is singing in the celestial songs among 
the choirs of angels. Ruth’s canary, 
a frail little bird with a poor worth- 
less life sings all day in its cage in 
the drawing-room, but the strong 
heart of its mistress is still for ever, 
and for ever! 
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Tuey laid her where the sun can fall 
Upon her resting-place ; 

Ah! God be with her tender heart — 
Her gentle loving face! 


I stood, bare-headed, by the spot 


The sorriest of all 


, 


I heard the sods of cruel earth 
Upon the coffin fall. 


And sounding in a solemn voice 
I heard the grand words read ; 
I knew they spoke of her, and felt 
She was the loved and dead. 


And smiting on my living heart 
Those noble words, and true, 
Fell like the sods of earth and lay 
Where her sad grave is new. 


Oh! praise be to His name who gave 
One hope to crown the whole: 
For dust to dust her body lies, 
But He has claimed her soul. 
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TIME AT WORK AMONG THE NORTHMEN, 


Srupents of early European history 
must often have felt their curiosity in- 
tensely stimulated respecting the do- 
mestic life of those terrible sea-kings, 
who from the eighth to the tenth cen- 
tury, worked such woe to the inhabit- 
ants of our islands. Were they when at 
home as rough and merciless as they 
were found during the sack of monas- 
teries or towns, when stalking through 
Britain or Ireland, and converting 
scenes of peace and plenty through 
which they moved into a shrieking 
wilderness. 

A book lately issued,* supplies much 
information on this interesting sub- 
ject, combining the social usages of 
the Northern people, the inter-rela- 
tions of kinsmen, and those of the 
different orders of society among 
themselves. The gradual changes an 
the softening influences attendant on 
the introduction of Christianity are 
also dwelt on. 

The alteration in the character of 
the Scandinavians, during the interval 
that has elapsed since their more 
southern neighbours were first dis- 
turbed by their unwelcome visits, is 
very remarkable. The men of modern 
days have not lost the mere animal 
courage which distinguished their an- 
cestors, but what people in the world 
give their rulers less trouble than 
the indolent Icelanders, or require 
fewer soldiers or policemen among 
them! Puncn’s “ Solitary Policeman 
at Hearne Bay,” would have been 
sufficient to keep the whole island in 
peace as all modern visiters declare. 
A prison was erected some time in 
the memory of the present generation, 
at Reykjavik, but no inmate being 
procurable at any price, it was turned 
to some less tragic purpose. When 
the ingenious war-artists of Prussia 
were inventing their needle-guns, the 
French, their chassepot-rifles, the 
English, their Armstrong guns or En- 
field rifles, were they looking out for 
a descent from Norway, Sweden, or 
Denmark, as their ancestors—when 
the armourers’ hammers gave dreadful 
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note of preparation—so often were ? 
Let us endeavour to seek the causes 
of this abandonment of the calling of 
the invader and the marauder by 
the hardy dwellers of the North. 

In the first place, fearless and 
strong as they were, all the forces 
they could afford to send against Bri- 
tain and Ireland were insufficient to 
hold their ground against the insulted 
and enraged peoples, when once their 
ire was fairly roused. Then some 
thousands of them, getting peaceful 
standings on the sea-coasts, more 
room and better means of support 
were left for those at home, who, 
otherwise would be about joining a 
new swarm. Then the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, leavening the mass of pagan- 
ism, would act as a drag on the impulse 
of rugging and reiving. Lastly, an ad- 
vance in civilization, whereby food 
and other necessaries of life were 
more easily obtained, had its effect ; 
and to these may be added a spirit of 
indolence, when absolute want did 
not compel exertion. Let us see how 
some of their youths passed their 
time as described in the book just 
quoted. 


SOME LAZY NORSE YOUTHS. 

“They might constantly be seen 
crouching over the fire, rolling them- 
selves in the ashes, and neither caring 
to employ themselves in anything use- 
ful, nor to keep themselves in a state 
of cleanliness. They would lie in the 
way of the domestic servants, who 
would ridicule them, and call them 
contemptuous names, such as ‘ block- 
heads’ or ‘ cinder-biters.’ Frequently 
however, they would emerge from 
this slothful state, and become noto- 
rious for manly prowess or mental 
excellence. . 

“The Norwegian hero Starkad, when 
young, used constantly to lie m the 
ashes, and bite them. His foster- 
brother, Vicar, was the first to rouse 
him up from this state of lethargy. 
He gave him decent clothes and wea- 
pons, after which everyone was aston- 
ished at his more than ordinary 
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strength, and subsequently he became 
known far and wide as a distinguished 
warrior and skald. 

“Ttis related of another chieftain’s 
son, Thorstein Thorgnysson, in Nam- 
dal, that till he was grown up he 
would lie at his fuil length on the 
floor, with the fire on one side of 
him, and a large ash-heap on the 
other, so that the people of the house 
used to stumble over his legs. Con- 
trary to the expectation of everyone, 
he asked permission to follow his 
brother on a viking expedition. It 
was granted, whereupon he rose up 
from the floor, washed and dressed 
himself, and subsequently distin- 
guished himself as a great warrior. 

“Tt is further recorded of Odd 
Argeirsson of Iceland, that he was 
very idle and slothful in his early 
youth, and that he, too, would lie by 
the fire and bitecinders. It happened 
on one occasion that his father and 
brother Thorgills; had lost their way 
in a heavy snow-storm, as they were 
seeing after the cattle, whereupon 
Odd went out to search for them. 
After some time he found them both 
lying dead, having been killed by a 
monstrous white bear which was lying 
over his prey. Odd slew the bear, 
brought: it home, and ate it. By 
killing the bear, he said he had 
avenged his father’s death, and by 
eating it, his brother’s. Subsequently 
he became intractable and dangerous, 
and frequently had Berserks-ganq, 
(Berserk’s fits, a species of madness).” 

Among Leinster fireside stories 
was formerly to be heardthat of Giolla 
na chroicean Gobhair (the fellow in 
the Goatskins) whose education was 
conducted according to that Scandina- 
vian usage, the youth himself being 
not so much to blame. His mother 
being obliged to be abroad a consider- 
able part of the day, and being also 
cuaile to procure clothes for her son, 
set him cqnfortably in the warm ash- 
pit, and as his size enlarged, she 
added to its capacity in breadth and 
depth. When his first adventure was 
tried, he made no more ado about 
discomfiting a giant than if he had 


been exercising himself at arms every - 


day since he was seven years old. 
Could this Leinster household tale 
have been obtained from some of the 
Norwegian or Danish settlers along 
our Coasts ? 
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A CHIEF'S HOUSE AND HOUSEHOLD. 


Let us now take a glance at the 
style in which a Norse or Iceland 
chief laid himself out for refreshment 
or repose after one of his piratical 
expeditions, or at the close of a day 
in which he had superintended farm 
labours, or vigorously helped them on 
by his own personal efforts. And first 
let us see in what kind of a building 
he and his people sat down to their 
evening meal. 

The style of dwelling about to be 
described was applicable te the habi- 
tation of a chiet, who had wood or 
stone at command, and who was not 
comfortable unless he saw himself 
surrounded with his family, his de- 
pendents, and some guests. 

The principal room or Skali was 
rather long in proportion to its 
breadth, the walls being formed of 
stones or strong squared beams laid 
on each other according to conven- 
ience, and the roof being constructed 
in the same manner as a modern one, 
the end walls forming upright gables. 
Down through the centre was laid a 
pavement for fires to be lighted on, 
and through louvres in the ridge of 
the roof the smoke escaped. By 
means of a simple machinery, con- 
sisting of rectangular boardsand ropes, 
the inhabitants could close these ap- 
ertures, which served to let in the 
light as well as to let out the smoke. 
In the end walls were square gpen- 
ings, for the purpose of admitting air 
and light. Tn intense cold or bad 
weather, these were closed by frames 
on which were strained animal mem- 
branes. At each side of the long 
hearth, or succession of hearths, ran 
the tables, and outside these lay the 
benches. In the centre of the north- 
ern bench (the Skalis mostly stood 
east and west) was the high seat of 
the master, opposite sat his guests. 
This which we have described may 
be considered the nave of the build- 
ing supported on pillars, theintervals 
between which were filled by wains- 
coting. An aisle ran at each side the 
nave through its whole length, open- 
ings in the wainscoting afforded 
communications between nave and 
aisle ; and rooms in the aisles were 
—— off for dormitories for the 
reads of the family and distinguished 
visiters. The beds of the others were 
arranged in the aisles as in hospitals, 
without partitions. The women re- 
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posed in the western end of the apart- 
ment, the door being placed in the 
east-end wall, and a convenient por- 
tice before it. 

This is the arrangement mentioned 
by Professor Keyser. Mr. Dasent, in 
the introduction to his translation of 
“Burnt Njal,” places the head seat 
in the centre of the long bench on the 
south side of the room, and the prin- 
cipal visiter’s seat opposite. Healso 
mentions that the single women slept 
in the east, not the west end, in rooms 
partitioned off. He also furnishes a 
porch to the west as well as to the 
east end, placing the men’s entrance 
in the southern wall of the western 
porch, the women’s in the correspond- 
ing wall of the eastern one. The 

rofessor seems to have Norwegian 

uildings more in mind, Mr. Dasent, 
the Icelandic skalis. Probably build- 
ings existed in the ancient days which 
corresponded to one and the other 
description. In case of a great influx 
of guests, stools were placed between 
the long central hearth and the table, 
which was then occupied by a row 
of feasters on each side. In some 
few cases there was an upper floor or 
loft to a part of the hall, access being 
obtained by a ladder. 

The skalis of influential people 
were of large dimensions, say two 
hundred feet long, and varying in 
width from thirty to sixty feet. If 
modern Icelanders persist for sake of 
warmth to make their sitting room 
their dormitory, why do they not fol- 
low the domestic arrangement of their 
ancestors, by which a circulation of 
air was obtained by means of the 
fires and the louvres over head ? 
Your Iceland family of modern times 
fixes its sitting room at the end of a 
long passage, cooks its foodin a small 
room apart, and warms its common 
apartment, and gives it light, by 
means of rancid oil lamps. There is 
no fire in the room, nor escape for 
the foul air, and the floor is covered 
with fish bones and fins, and other 
festal relics. Their beds are scooped 
out of the thickness of the wall, a 
bad imitation of the ancient aisle ar- 
rangement ; and sometime after mid- 
night, when waking from their first 
sleep, there is a general flinging off 
of their feather coverings, so oppres- 
sive and stifling has the atmosphere 
become. Surely a fire in the centre 
of the room, and an aperture judici- 
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ously made in the roof for the esca 
of the smoke would be a preferable 
arrangement. The indolent and ami- 
able race endure these nightly horrors, 
yet consumption is unknown in the 
island. 

The skalis were innocent of ceil- 
ing, the rafters often ornamented 
being visible. They were roofed with 
bark and board overlapping each 
other like slates, and coated on the 
outside with pitch. Tapestry over- 
hung parts of the lower portion 
of the walls, and arms, and hunting 
and fishing implements were hung all 
round. 

There was in connexion with the 
house of every man of consequence, a 
subterranean chamber known only to 
the heads of the family. In this they 
took refuge in case of a formidable 
attack, or it served as a depository 
for treasure, or an asylum for an out- 
lawed friend. The entrance was in 
some part of the chief's bed-room. 
Sometimes it communicated with the 
store-house for convenience of food 
supplies. After the introduction of 
Christianity, and under more peace- 
ful dispensations, luxurious tastes be- 
gan to manifest themselves, and 
separate apartments desirable. We 
do not expect that a history of the 
progressive change tothe latter modes 
of domestic life would interest our 
readers. 

Cheerful and animating as the 
skali looked at night, with central 


. fires blazing, and torches and lamps 


burning when needed, the place hail 
rather a gloomy aspect during the 
early part of the day, as the provision 
of light from the openings in the roof 
and walls was but small. Sitting or 
lying then on one of the benches was 
rather a cheerless kind of relaxation. 
Everyone knows how dreary it is for 
a number of people to be collected in 
one place with nothing to do, and no 
common topic to interest them. ‘Thus 
speaks Dr. Keyser on this subject :-— 

“ During the day-time when there 
was no work for the men to doon the 
land, they would keep in the same 
room with the master of the house. 
Each man had his appointed seat on 
the bench, namely, in front of the bed 
on which he slept at night. If any 
man were quite idle, he would 
generally lie down at his full length 
on the bench, wrapped in his cloak, 
which, as before stated, served him 
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both as a cape, and as a covering for 
him at night. If any man had mat- 
ters of importance to reflect on, he 
would assume the same position, or 
go to bed, and spread his cloak over 
is head, in which position he would 
sometimes lie the whole day and 
night, during which time no one 
— disturb him.” 
loomy and discouraging as was 
the assemblage of idle men during 
the day-time, listlessly sitting or 
sprawling on the benches of the skali, 
equally pleasant and interesting was 
the gathering at night after a day 
spent in various duties. 


THE EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, 

“Tn the evening the whole house- 
hold assembled round the fire hearths. 
&ec., &c. Here the family and the 
household would freely mingle to- 
ether. The evening was spent in 

vely mirth, and in amusing and 
often edifying conversation; the 
brighter the fires burned the greater 
the hilarity. Some of the women 
would now seat themselves on the 
cross bench (see ante), work in hand, 
while others busied themselves with 
the great cauldrons on the fires. The 
lads would either sit or loll upon the 
long benches, the children played 
upon the floor. The master would be 
in his high seat, or if he were an old 
man, would draw a movable chair 
closer to the fire.” 

The appearance of this or that man 
lying naked before the fire to get 
himself into a perspiration, while the 
little pare lustily rubbed him with 
dry cloths, was no great improve- 
ment to the social scene, though not 
without its use. In Iceland, where 
washing in cold water never came to 
be an institution, folk were better off. 
Snorro Sturlason, that turbulent chief, 
though good scholar, constructed a 
convenient bath for himself and his 
people, and had hot water conveyed 
to it by a well-constructed channel 
from a neighbouring hot spring. A 
little trouble would even in our day 
set on the wholesome washing appar- 
atus again, but your modern Ice- 
lander is chary of his labour. 

“In the skalis of chiefs or rich 
bonde* there was no stint of strong 
ale, and the family, and all above the 
mere servants seldom retired to rest 
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without symptoms of a debauch more 
or less pronounced.” 


TEUTON HOSPITALITY. 


These rough, and in many cases 
ruthless Teutons, were to the full 
as hospitable as the Celtic tribes. 
Refusing food and lodging to any 
traveller was a thing never heard of 
among them. Vagrants and beggars 
“had their claims allowed,” and even 
in kings’ halls they had their station 
marked out for them, viz., the straw 
at the end of the skali. In the 
ancient poem of the Haavamal the 
duty towards travellers is thus en- 
forced :— 


“ Fire he needs, 
Who has entered in, 
And is cold about the knees. 
Victuals and clothes 
Does the man require, 
Who has travelled over the fields.” 


Curious as a family might be to 
know the rank and name of a_new- 
comer, and his business with them, 
no question was asked on these points. 
Perhaps it was when the master of 
the house was seeing him some dis- 
tance on his departure that he re- 
vealed the object of his visit. If 
there was anything of an unpleasant 
nature about it, it was thus kept out 
of sight as long as possible. In order 
that the pervading hospitality of the 
chiefs or great farmers might not be 
abused, it was not etiquette for a 
wayfarer to abide at any one Skali 
beyond three nights. 

“The sagas (we quote Dr. Keyser) 
are not devoid of instances of an ex- 
aggerated, one might almost say ridi- 
culous, hospitality. Thus, it is related 
of the Norwegian woman, Geirrid, 
who went over from Haalogaland to 
Iveland, and settled there, that she 
built her skali right across the public 
road, and that she herself used to sit 
in the doorway on a chair, and invited 
all travellers to come in, and refresh- 
ment always stood on a table inside.” 

It would be desirable to know if 
the doorway on each side was kept 
open—an uncomfortable arrangement 


- in a cold country—or if the travellers 


had to knock. In case of a carriage 
traffic the inconvenience would, of 
course, be aggravated. The presence 
of the lady on her chair in the door- 





* Bond, plur. Bonde, strong farmer. 
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way increases the difficulty of the 
position. 


HIGH FESTIVALS, 


The Norwegian and Iceland chiefs 
and rich bonde were not satisfied with 
their mere daily hospitality. They 
would at convenient seasons of the 
year send invitations to near and dis- 
tant neighbours to come to them on 
an appointed day, generally at some 
little distance of time, as the prepara- 
tions were of no trifling nature. To- 
wards the evening of the appointed 
day there would be great bustle, re- 
ceiving the guests, putting up their 
horses, paying due attention to the 
ladies, &c. These got their places 
on the cross bench, the most distin- 
guished matron of course in the high 
seat, and the chief or bondof greatest 
consequence sat opposite the host. 
The lady of the house and her women 
and men servants attended, and saw 
that no one was neglected. The 
quantity of solid food consumed was 
mighty, but not to be compared to 
the liquid seas that flowed down the 
throats, it being a customary thing 
for every man to single out some 
friend, and drink against him the 
whole evening. Quarrels got up as 
the good liquids got down, and then 
were the host and his sons and the 
more temperate of the assembly busily 
employed restoring peace. Asarule, 
the visitors did not wear their weapons 
at the banquet, so fewer lives were 
lost than would otherwise be the case. 
If, unfortunately, naked blades were 
at work then the women would fling 
cloths over the combatants, even as 
Lucky Macleary heaved her plaid 
over Baron Bradwardine’s and Bal- 
mawhapple’s swords, a thousand years 
later. The beds were not far away 
from the bemused and halilens 
topers, and when they came together 
next morning, with some confused 
recollections of last night’s brawls, it 
was not a very difficult matter to 
effect reconciliations. Sometimes a 
jollification endured for a week, caus- 
ing a heavy drain on the family re- 
sources ; and even then the master 
was obliged, by custom, to go a short 
distance with his principal guests, 
and make them presents at parting. 
Now, a mere neighbourly party, for 
one evening, where moderate indul- 
gence in liquors was the order, might 
be tolerated, and even enjoyed ; but 
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when a six or seven days’ excess of 
the above fashion was committed, we 
cannot conceive how it was endured. 
Something resembling it was perpe- 
trated here in Ireland more than once 
during last century, if Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington is worthy of credit. Whether 
did the descendants of these northern 
men inoculate the Gaels with a cacoé- 
thes bibendi, or the Gaels the North- 
men ? We incline to the first theory ; 
the colder the clime, the more harm- 
less the liquor. 

There was something very genial 
and hospitable about the people of 
ancient times, whether Teutons or 
Celts. Their social tendencies were 
also very strong, and these they grati- 
fied by living together in such large 
buildings as those mentioned. How- 
ever, this arrangement was as much 
a matter of necessity as of choice ata 
time when no supreme authority ex- 
isted to repress wanton encroach- 
ments on life or property, but every 
large cultivator or petty chief was a 
king within his own domain. The 
mere instinct of self-preservation then 
induced people to abide close to each 
other, or in one large building. We 
are rather in the dark as to the daily 
economy of life within the Irish raths. 
The access being difficult to assaulters 
the different families within occupied 
separate wooden buildings. 


A GLANCE AT ROYALTY, 

After inspecting the households of 
chiefs and bondé, we visit the palace 
of the King of Norway after the in- 
dependent chieftaincies came to ac- 
knowledge obedience to one head, and 
find his higher class of courtiers to 
consist of hirdmen, viz., men of good 
birth, polished manners, and approved 
bravery, and whose duties were to 
keep guard over their royal master 
and enhance the dignity of his state. 
The gestir were of somewhat inferior 
rank : they kept the outer watch and 
es the king’s errands. The 

ouse churls (karl) were the free 
labourers, also well skilled in arms, and 
besides these there were numbers of 
mere serfs. When his majesty was 
on a tour through his territory his 
usual following consisted of sixty 
hirdmen, thirty gestir, and thirty 
karls. At meals the king occupied 
his high seat, having his bishops and 
clergy on the right, and his great 
councillors on his left. On the oppo- 
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site high seat reposed the master of 
the horse. The gestir took their seats 
outside the hirdmen, ze, nearer the 
door on each side, and the place of 
the house-churls, when they happened 
to be invited, was the farthest re- 
moved from the centre. A rap of the 
king’s knife on the table was the sig- 
nal of clearing away. It is to be re- 
gretted that, even among the generous 
kings and chiefs of the north a stingy 
example has to be quoted, and this in 
the person of Harold Hardraada. He 
would give the signal before his lieges 
had three-quarters dined, and many 
he left with hungry stomachs the rest 
of the evening. 

An advance in time and civiliza- 
tion rather detracted from the social 
and domestic character of the house- 
holds of chiefs and kings. A time 
came when the hirdmen would not 
hear of dining in the same apart- 
ment with the gestir, nor these last 
with the free domestics. 


FEMALE GRIEVANCES IN THE NORTH. 


Having treated so far of the pur- 
suits and occupations of the men of 
the North, we must bestow some at- 
tention on the woman-kind, who 
though they were, in common with 
their Celtic sisters, allowed a toler- 
able share of respect and social 
equality, were made to feel a galling 
inferiority and helplessness on some 
momentous occasions. What would 
a social-science lady of our days say, 
if she or some dear female friend after 
being blessed by the birth of an in- 
fant, should remain in suspense and 
fear till her husband had pronounced 
on the bringing up or the exposure of 
the poor little babe ! 

Before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity the Northern folk had no 
more scruple about the exposing of 
children than the Chinese. Where 
every male was expected to be a man 
of action and bravery, and Christian 
charity did not enter into the general 
feeling, it was natural in the father’s 
instance at least to allow a weakly or 
decrepid infant to perish. Professor 
Keyser thus details the inspection and 
the sentence :— ; 

“Tt was the custom with the old 
Northmen in the Pagan ages, for the 
father to decide as soon as a child 
was born, whether it should be ex- 

or brought up. In case 
of the father’s absence and his hav- 
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ing given no directions, it devolved 
on the nearest male relative who hap- 
pened to be present at the birth, to 
decide on the life or death of the in- 
fant in question. The newly-born 
child was laid down on the ground by 
the woman who had assisted at the 
birth, and there it remained un- 
touched by anyone till the momeut- 
ous decision had been arrived at.” 

The taking up of the infant by the 
father, or the covering of it with his 
cloak, indicated that it was to be 
reared. Next, even in the days of 
Paganism, it was sprinkled with 
water, and received a name from the 
father or some near relative, the 
latter being, as it were, a shadow or 
symbol of the future godfather. After 
the sprinkling it would have been 
considered a great crime to expose 
the infant. 

Those who had to perform the un- 
feeling duty of exposition did it as 
mildly as circumstances petmitted. 
In many places of the Sagas instances 
are recorded of the lives of the poor 
little things being preserved. There 
were many cases besides weakness 
and deformity which justified the 
fathers (in their own eyes) for giving 
the harsh order. 

A section of theological students 
are persuaded that to Adam and Eve 
were revealed the redemption of their 
race by the Incarnation and Death of 
the Saviour, and the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity. They taught their 
children, and after the dispersion, 
when the primeval traditions only 
survived in a corrupt form, symbols 
of the Trinity and the other myste- 
ries mentioned were preserved. The 
Indians had their three divinities, 
and Krishna triumphantly trampling 
on the Serpent’s head. The Mexicans 
entertained the belief of one of their 
divinities claiming a Virgin as his 
mother ; the cross was a sacred orna- 
ment in India, Thibet, Egypt, and 
other places, and zealous archzo- 
logists, such as the lamented Henry 
O’Brien and the living author of the 
“Temples and Towers of Ancient Ire- 
land,” produce representations of the 
crucifixions made long before the da 
of Calvary. Could the sprinkling with 
water have been the result of an 
early revelation, remembered but not 
understood ¢ 

Opportunities of acquaintance be- 
tween young men and young women 
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among the Scandinavians, their be- 
trothals, their marriages, and divorces 
differed but little from what may 
be witnessed in the several countries 
of Europe at this moment. The 
authority of parents in the disposal 
of their children was a shade less 
than that which we find intrusted in 
this nineteenth century to the fathers 
and mothers of France, and the free- 
dom of choice enjoyed by the persons 
most interested, considerably in ad- 
vance of living Parisian Arthurs and 
Emilies. The formal visit of the 
suitor at the home of his betrothed 
accompanied by his spokesman, the 
passiveness of wooer and wooed, 
the briskness of the proceedings be- 
tween the near relatives on both 
sides, and the thrusting and parrying 
on the subject of dowry, are repeated 
at this very day in Ireland, Brittany, 
and many a place besides. The bride- 
groom indeed nominally purchased 
his bride, but the purchase-money 
virtually became her own property. 
In the Pagan and early Christian 
times, the husband could put his wife, 
as well as her paramour, to death, in 
case of her infidelity. It was also in 
aman’s power to make his illegitimate 
child the successor to his property 
and honours, if the lawful heir gave 
consent. The ceremony was thus con- 
ducted. ‘he master brewed three 
barrels of ale, slaughtered a three- 
year-old ox, made a shoe out of the 
skin of its right foreleg, laid it by the 
side of one of the barrels, and col- 
lected the heir-at-law, the heir about 
to be adopted, and a sufficient num- 
ber of guests as witnesses. These, 
dipping drinking horns or bowls into 
the good liquor, helped themselves 
abundantly, in order to sustain their 
powers while assisting at the im- 
portant ceremony. This was per- 
formed by the head of the house, the 
adopted, and the legal heir, putting 
the right foot, one after the other, into 
the my and the master declaring 
that, by that act, he conferred on the 
young person all the privileges which 
he would possess were he born in 
wedlock. The averment of the wit- 
nesses, and the existence of the shoe, 
were sufficient in support of the 
adopted person’s future claims. He 
was obliged to advertise his privileges 
every twenty — till he came into 
possession. erhaps our still-pre- 
served metaphor of “standing in some 
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one’s shoes” had its origin in this 
custom. 

At all times among the Aryan 
eoples, women met with tolerably 
iberal treatment. The Northern 

woman who was struck three times 
by her husband at a banquet or in 
company, could separate from him 
and recover dowry and settlement. 
In the pagan days divorces were far 
from unfrequent, a number of trivial 
things being considered as furnishin 
sufficient grounds for separating an 
forming new unions; the man’s 
privileges being, of course, in the 
ascendancy. With Christianity came 
a better state of things, especially for 
the woman. 


LOYAL AND HEROIC WIVES. 


From some instances of wives sacri- 
ficing themselves, or beingsacrificed on 
the deaths of their husbands, it has 
been judged that such was the general 
practice in the North; but it was 
not the case. These were isolated 
incidents, arising from the selfishness 
and pride of some men when dying, 
and from excessive attachment on 
the part of the women in other in- 
stances; but there existed no rule. 
It is related in one of the Sagas of 
Odd Munk Olaf Tryggvesson, that the 
Swedish Queen, Sigrid Storraade, 
separated from her husband, King 
Erik Seierszel, because he had pur- 
chased a victory over his relative, 
Skyrbjérn, by Aenean himself to 
Odin in ten years. The Saga says, 
it was then the lawthat wivesshould 

erish with their husbands, hence 
er proceeding. This Saga is, how- 
ever acknowledged to be one of no 
authority, and is not borne out in 
regard to this matter by any other. 
or the honour of the Scandinavian 
wives, it is recorded that Brynhild 
killed herself on the pyre of her 
lover, Sigurd ; Thyri starved herself 
after the death of her husband, King 
Olaf Tryggvesson, and Bergthora, 
the stout-hearted wife of Njall, vol- 
untarily met death by his side. To 
understand the following extract, it 
is ne to know that the Ice- 
landic chief Njall, of Izish descent, 
was beset in his hanes together 
with his family and dependents, by 
his foeman, Flosi, who, with his 
people, had just set fire to the 


ng :— 
“Now, the whole house began to 
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blaze. Then Njal went to the door, 
and said— - 

“*Ts Flosi so near that he can hear 
my voice ? 

“ Flosi said that he could hear it. 

“* Wilt thou,’ said Njal, ‘take an 
atonement from my sons, or allow 
any,men to go out ?’ 

‘IT will not, answers Flosi, ‘and 
1 will not stir from this spot till they 
are all dead; but I will allow the 
women, and children, and house- 
carles to go out.’” 

The weaker portion of the house- 
hold having availed themselves of 
this permission (some with great 
reluctance)— 

“ Flosi went to the door and called 
to Njal, and said he would speak with 
him and Bergthora. 

“ Now Njal does so, and Filosi 


said— 

“*T will offer thee, Master Njal, 
leave to go out, for it is unworthy 
that thou shouldst burn in doors.’ 

“*¢T will not go out,’ said Njal, ‘for 
I am an old man, and little fitted to 
avenge my sons ; but I will not live in 
shame.’ (His sons were within the 
blazing pile.) 

“Then Flosi said to Bergthora— 

“Come thou out, housewife, for I 
will for nosake burn thee within doors.’ 

“*T was given away to Njal, young,’ 
said Bergthora, ‘and I have promised 
him this that we should both share 
the same fate.’ 

“ After that they both went back 
into the house. 

“*What counsel shall we now 
take ?’ said Bergthora. 

“*We will go to our bed,’ says 
Njal, ‘and lay us down. I have long 
been eager for rest.’” 

Thora, their grandson, desires ta 
die along with them. 

“Then Bergthora bore the boy to 
her bed, and Njal spoke to his 
steward— 

“*Now shalt thou see where we 
lay us out, for I mean not to stir an 
inch hence, whether reek or burning 
smart me, and so thou wilt be able to 

ess where to look for our bones.’ 

“There had been an ox slaughtered, 
and the hide lay there. Njal told 
the steward to spread the hide over 
them, and he did so. 
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“So there they lay down, both of 
them, in their bed, and put the boy 
between them. Then they signed 
themselves and the boy with the 
cross, and gave over their souls into 
God’s hand, and that was the last 
word men heard them utter.”* 


MISTRESSES AND SERVANTS, 


When the women were not busied 
with the house concerns, they would 
repair to a sort of boudoir of their 
own, standing in the neighbourhood 
of the long hall, and sew and gossip, 
tramps, lovers, and idlers frequently 
joining the group, and introducing 
piquancy, if not edification, into the 
conferences there held. “ These 
witty fellows would give vent to 
their love of fault-finding in caustic 
and satirical rhymes, which the 
women received with lively expres- 
sions of delight, but which often 
cost the utterer of them his life.” 

A commentary on this text is 
found in the introduction to the 
“ Njal’s Saga.” A gentleman rather 
subject to laziness was lying outside 
of the women’s bur (hence the old 
English bower) or dyngia, when on 
a sudden the ladies inside, viz., the 
wives of himself and his brother, 
entered on a topic which affected the 
honour of his family. The loss of a 
life was the result. The next quo- 
tation contains matter of a pleasanter 
character :— 

“A relationship of a very confi- 
dential nature existed between the 
family and the servants of the house. 
It was a rare occurrence for either 
the master or the mistress to ill-treat 
any of the free servants of the house, 
and when they did so, the aggrieved 
party did not patiently submit to it. 
Jorun, the wife of the Icelandic chief, 
Héskuld, could not endure her serv- 
ing woman, Melkorka, the daughter 
of an Irish king. who had been taken 
prisoner in a Viking expedition, and 
sold as a serf, and subsequently 
bought by Héskuld. One evening, 
when Melkorka was helping her 
mistress to undress, she laid her 
shoes and stockings on the floor. 


Jorun was angry at this, and whisked ~ 


her with them about the ears, where- 
upon Melkorka becamevenraged, and 





* “The Story of Burnt Njal; or, Life in Iceland at the end of the Tenth Century.” 
From the Icelandic of The “ Njal’s Saga.” By George Webb Dasent, p.c.1. Edinburgh; 


Edmonston and Douglas. 
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gave her mistress a blow on the 
nose that deluged her face in blood. 
Hoéskuld separated them, and in 
order to restore peace had to remove 
Melkorka to a little dwelling in the 
neighbourhood of the house. Such 
spectacles, however, were but of rare 
occurrence.” 

The women of rank were not 
much to be pitied. They employed 
themselves at embroidery and fancy 
work, and sometimes in household 
work, the queens not despising the 
bleaching of linen or the brewing ; 
but under no circumstances can we 
forgive, except as a Christian, the 
descents of the menkind on our 
islands, or the subjecting of their 
servant-maids, whether serfs or free 
women, to such employments as the 
undermentioned :— 

“They had to wait on the men- 
folk of the house, and each woman 
had one or more of the fellows whom 
she had especially to attend to. 

They had to undress these when going 
A _bed, and to wash and dress their 
air.” 

Had these unprincipled domestic 
law-makers known the confusion 
into which the bare offer of such 
womanly attendance lately threw 
Sabine Baring-Gould and Mr. Briggs 
they would scarcely ever have coun- 
tenanced, much less ordained, such a 
custom. For the fright inflicted on 
the “ Britishers,” see “ Iceland : its 
Scenes and Sagas,” by the first- 
named gentleman. We grant that a 
man whose tight trews and stock- 
ings were in one piece would need 
assistance to rid himself of the in- 
cumbrance, but could he not in his 
need call on a male serf for relief ? 


DRESS. 

Our professor has spared his 
readers no whit of any article of 
male or female attire in use among 
his people from the early unsophisti- 
cated times to the comparatively 
fashionable period of the occupation 
of Normandy by the restless North- 
men. Thesubject may, however, be 
dismissed in a few words. The men 
wore articles similar to the old Irish 
braccze—hose and tight trowsers in 
one piece, a shirt with a convenient 
hole for the head to go through, and 
a tunic thrown over the head in the 
same manner and belted. Some 
change of fashion introduced a 
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fastening down the side. They wore 
caps or broad-leaved felt hats. The 
women wore long kirtles, and on 
festal ogcasions a profusion of white 
Tinen in their head-dress. We have 
been as wearied with the long and 
dry enumerations of the different 
portions of the old Scandinavian 
costume as Jeffrey with those of 
Lord Marmion’s followers. The pre- 
vailing colours seem to have been 
red and blue. 


PATRIARCHAL LIFE AT HOME. 

Occasionally getting tired of in- 
flicting such dry bits of information 
on his readers as that the old North- 
men called their shirt Skyrta, their 
shirt-studs Sy/gjur, their drawers 
linkledi, and their breeches breekr, 
our Norse scholar dwells on such 
entertaining subjects as the follow- 
ing :— 

“Kings and powerful chieftains, 
to whom many people used to apply 
for counsel and assistance, used in 
very remote times to seat themselves 
daily on a hillock near the house, 
most probably on the barrow of one 
of their ancestors, in order that any 
person might have free access to 
them. 

“While sitting there they would 
occupy their time with some unim- 
portant matter, or would play with 
their hounds or hawks, or smooth 
out their horse’s mane. It was cus- 
tomary for the chieftain on these 
occasions to sit by himself in order 
that all comers might speak to him 
in the strictest cuniienta” 

Irish and British victims to the 
plundering instincts of the Scandi- 
navian marauders would have been 
rather surprised if they had got an 
opportunity of witnessing the careful 
and industrious life of their despoil- 
ers when at home. Their expeditions, 
as the learned Mr. Keyser remarks, 
“ did not so entirely absorb the whole 
of their attention as to render them 
careless in the management of their 
households, or in the prosecution of 
agricultural pursuits. 

“Tt was customary for the owner 
of a farm to sow his. seed in the 
spring of the year, and then to set 
out on the so-called Spring Viking. 
He returned home about midsummer; 
and after seeing his crops housed, 
again set out on the Autumn Vikin 
from which he did not return ti 
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about the end of November, when he 
remained quietly with his followers 
. ae ae t 4 a tek Besides 
is, when. the bond (rich peasant, 
landed roprietor) had got into years, 
he would confine himself entirely to 
agriculture, and let one or other of 
his sons go on the Viking instead. 
“The master and mistress of a 
house were by no means idle, neither 
were their children, though they 
might be rich or of high rank. Thus 
King Sigurd Syr of Ringerike used 
to go into the fields and assist his 
labourets in sowing. Accompanied 


by two men he would be at onetime G 


in the field, at another in the barn. 
He was dressed in simple clothes,— 
a blue tunic and blue hose, with high 
shoes tied round the calf, and had a 
grey cape and broad brimmed hat, 
a veil for his face, and a staff in his 
hand with a silver ferrule. The Ice- 
landic chiefs, the hero Gunnar of 
Hildarende and Hoéskuld, skilled in 
the law, have been seen to take off 
their costly robes and sow corn. The 
chief Skalla Grim used to stand in the 
forge and hammer out tlie iron. The 
sons of the powerful Ingemund of 
Vatsdal in Iceland used to take turn 
and turn about at farm work, and 
some of them would occupy them- 
selves at fishing.” 


THE MOULDING OF THE NORSE CHARACTER. 

It was a peculiarity in most of the 
Pagan systems that the divinities 
weré believed to be subject them- 
selves to an inflexible destiny, and 
would in time lose their power ahd 

rhaps their vety existence. The 
Bredlan Zeus dreaded an unrevealed 
future, as can be gathered from the 
Prometheus Vinctus; and the Scan- 
dinavians kept a gloomy look out for 
the “Twilight of the ” They 
could not look for a more propitious 
future for themselves than did their 
venerated Odin, Thor, and Balder. 
The limit of their mortal span was 
already determined, and their death 
could not be hastened by any bold or 
rash proceeding on their own parts; 
hence their fearlessness and unconcern 
in battle. Population went on at a 
rapid increase in their severe climate. 
Their resources from land tilling and 
the chase were not sufficient for the 
necessary supplies of meat and drink. 
Therefore as they were under no re- 
ligious resttaints they would take by 





violence from their better-off neigh- 
bours what their own rigid clime de- 
nied, and France and the British Isles 
suffered the penalty. ‘Thus the Gael, 
and the Anglo-Saxon, and the Pict 
were necessitated to defend their 
properties against -plunderers, to 
whom fear was unknown, as not a 
man was to perish till the fated hour 
when he was to be summoned to 
Odin’s banquet. The foe was not only 
fearless, but well versed in the use of 
arms, and determined to win booty 
or die. An undeniable proof of the 
heroic and loyal nature of the ancient 
aels and Anglo-Saxons is afforded 
by their determined and persevering 
resistance and final victory over these 
men of bronze. 

What bewilderment must not have 
many a southern captive experienced 
when brought to the skali of his cap- 
tor on finding the ruthless pirate be- 
come, almost in the turning of a hand, 
a kind, considerate, and careful master 
of a family, just in all his concerns 
with his neighbours, and hospitable 
to every comer, even a suspected foe. 


VENGEANCE A NORSE DUTY. 

Many of the old customs of the 
Celts and Teutons are identical. 
With each people it was incumbent 
to get satisfaction for any relative or 
friend slain, except in open warfare. 
One of the regulations of the Fianna 
Eirionn was that the relatives of an 
man of their corps were not to see 
revenge for his death—they (the 
Fians) would see to that matter them- 
selves. The Celts were never as good 
men of business as the Teutons, 7.2, 
if acquiting property by hook or 
crook, and then storing it up be a 
good business quality. But in cases 
of homicide the surviving relatives of 
a slain Celt were more easily appeas- 
ed by an eric than the otliers. The 
Northmen were not implacable when 
an eri¢ was brought to them by 
estimable people interested for the 
criminal, but they seem to have pre- 
ferred the satisfaction of vengeance to 
the advantage of a high eric. Either 
people would have considered it a 


thing most unworthy of any family 


not to punish the assassin by taking 
life or inflicting a heavy dine. 
Unshaken fidelity to family and 
chief was a characteristic of both 
races. The Scandinavian youths not 
content with that virtue, entered on 
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brotherhoods, the self-i duties 
of which were di with great 
zeal. Two young men to 
form such a union cut a long ani of 
turf, thrust a into the middle of 
it, raised it aloft and under the arch 
thus formed bled their arms, mingled 
the blood, let it fall into the un- 
covered earth, knelt rat and 
called the gods to witness that if 
either were slain by treachery, the 
survivor would take ample satisfac- 
tion for his murder. 


RELAXATIONS. 

The sports and pastimes of such a 
ple as we are discussing, must 
have been of a vont oe Tals 
of stre an » hurling, 
sword = , wrestling, and pulling 
hides or ro against each other 
were the chief favourites. ing 
on the oar blades while the rowers 
were plying their craft, was a feat in 
high esteem. King Olaf Tryggvesson, 
the most active man of his day, was 
a proficient at it, Running swiftly 
on long snow shoes was another de- 
sirable acquisition. Their dancing 


a singing, music, d&c., need not 


dwelt om at any length, as there 
was nothing very peculiar about them. 
Sometimes criminals were obliged to 
fight with wild men or with bears in 
order to entertain chiefs and their 
assembled guests. If occasionally the 
put et been to fight with eac 
other, and took pleasure in witnessing 
the furious strife between the noble 
beasts, let them not be judged more 
severely than the quasi civilized 
Romans assembled in the Coliseum 
to witness scenes of a still more savage 
character. 


DREAD OF SATIRE. 

Among the Gaelic Celts ridicule 
and satire were very much dreaded. 
Our readers will recollect instances 
of their disagreeable effects related in 
former numbers of this Magazine, 
and in chief that of December 1861. 
Magical influence was supposed to be 
inherent in satiric verse, sufficient 
even to cause death. The abusive 
poetry of the Northmen (Vithvisun) 
‘was sup to 33 the same 
baleful peer. iferes ictures 
exhibiting little skill, as may be sup- 

_ hung up by the roads or 
‘astened to rocks or trees on the 
property of the victim. The grossest 
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affront. that could be offered, was 
given by a pole fixed in the ground 
on the border of the obnoxious indi- 
vidual’s land, and ornamented by a 
horse’s head with mouth wide open. 
Sometimes a whole carcase was sus- 
pended from it. Such bloody reprisals 
attended at times on these compli- 
ments that Vids (satirical insults) of 
all kinds came to be forbidden by the 
laws of Norway. 


RESPECT PAID TO THE DEAD, 

Whatever the faults or failings of 
the Norwegians, they could never be 
accused of neglecting the lifeless 
remains of their friends or relatives. 
The following lines from a Norse 
poem reflect credit on the writer and 
the people for whom he wrote :— 

“T advise thee 

To help the dead, 

Wheresoever thou may’st find them; 

Whether they be dead from sickness, 

Be drowned in the sea, 

Or be killed in battle.” 


Here are the chief duties to be 
observed towards the dead. 
“A hillock should be thrown up 
For the departed one ; 
Hands and heads must be washed, 
He must be combed and wiped dry 
Before he is placed in his coffin, 
And a peaceful sleep must be wished him.’ 


The person appointed to perform 
the last sad offices, closed the eyes 
and nostrils, washed and decorated 
the body and put the death shoes on 
the feet. In the pagan times these 
were considered necessary, whether 
the lot of the deceased was to proceed 
to the feasts of the pods in Asgard, or 
go down to the cold gloomy kingdom 
of Hela. If the corpse was that of a 
man who had been violent and wicked 
in his day, precautions should be used 
or his ghost would injure the operator, 
and haunt the house. In this case 
the assistant came behind and closed 
the eye-lids and the nostrils, as the 
open eyes of the fierce defunct were 
supposed to possess a power of evil. 
This being done the washing, drying, 
and ornamenting might safely be 
proceeded with. But when the time 
came for removal to the long home, 
an aperture was made in one of the 
walls, and through this the dreaded 
corse was borne. This opening being 
again closed the ghost had no power 
to re-enter the house. 

In the earlier times the body was 
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burned, those things which the de- 
ceased loved most in life being laid 
on the pyre along with it. In some 
instances the serfs were obliged to 
accompany their master. Later in 
time he was laid in a reclining or sit- 
ting posture in an inclosure of wood 
or stone with his arms and accoutre- 
ments, the structure covered in, 
earth and stones piled over it, and 
the farewell wishes for a peaceful 
sleep uttered aloud. In after times 
these barrows were in many cases 
broken into for the sake of the gold 
or silver or other valuables supposed 
to be within. They were sometimes 
rifled of the warrior’s arms, and of 
course the romancers did not fail to 
improve the occasion by describing 
the dreadful conflict that sometimes 
ensued between the intruder and the 
spirit of the long-deceased chief. It 
must be said, not indeed to the credit 
of the Icelandic mind, that the ghosts 
of their stories are in many cases en- 
dowed with the most degrading pas- 
sions of mere human nature, and per- 
secute their former friends and lovers 
till they are paralyzed by some power- 
ful spell. 

Were it not for the Icelander’s love 
of letters and his preservation of 
Pagan traditions we would have little 
knowledge of the social state, the 
mythology, and the early history of 
the Northern Teutons. Itisthen but 
an act of common gratitude to bestow 
a portion of our space on the affairs 
of that kindly nurse of Scandinavian 
letters, the rough isle of Iceland. 


SETTLEMENT OF ICELAND. 


Many causes contributed to the 
population of Iceland in the end of the 
ninth century (A.D. 874) by Norwe- 
gian chiefs, but the most powerful 
one was the dislike of these little 
kings of a few hundred acres, to be 
controlled in any way or have their 
privileges interfered with by Harald 
Fairhair. They were ready enough 
to assist him in occasional wars, but 
to be amenable to his orders in time 
of peace, and pay taxes, were things 
not to be endured for a moment. 

However settlers had been there 
before the barque of Ingolf, the first 
Norwegian settler, had touched its 
rough and inhospitable shore. 

“Already in the eighth century of 
the Christian era (we quote Mr. 
Dasent) it was well known to a class 
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of men who have left their traces in 
almost every one of the outlying isles 
of the west. These were the Culdee 
(Ceile De, God’s serf) anchorites, who 
sought those solitudes for the pur- 
poses of prayer and religious exercises 
—a class who left traces behind them 
in their cells and church furniture, 
which were recognised by the early 
Icelanders themselves as having been 
the handiwork of Christian men. 

- Dicuil, an Irish monk in the 
year 825 wrote a book, De Mensurd 
Orbis, in which he relates that at 
least thirty years before, he had seen 
and spoken with several monks who 
had visited the isle of 7'hile (Thule) 
as they called it. The common 
name for all these anchorites among 
the Northmen was papar (plur. of 
papa).” 

As the first settlers of the Teutonic 
race approached the island, the prime 
object became the choice of a propi- 
tious spot. The selection was left to 
the gods in this mode—The chief 
took the short pillars of his high seat. 
and cast them into the sea, and 
selected for residence the neigh- 
bourhood of that part of the coast 
where they came to land. Ingolf’s 
pillars were not found for three 
years, and those of other chiefs, for 
different spaces varying from one to 
ten years. Till they were found, the 
leaders took up temporary residences. 

Thus every part of the island came 
in succession to be reckoned the ter- 
ritory of this or that great man and 
his people. The island was large, 
and afforded ample room to the new 
settlers, each of whose leaders was 
appointed, or appointed — himself 
priest of the district selected by him. 

His first care was to ascend the 
highest mountain in his neighbour- 
hood, and scan or ken the country all 
round. Having selected his quarter, 
he fixed its boundary by kindling 
fires, each within sight of the next 
on either side, till he had completed 
his border. The building of his seali 
and out-offices and the fencing in of 
his home meadow (tun, town) fol- 
lowed, and then he raised a Aof or 
temple to the gods of Asgard. This 
temple consisted of a long building, 
one extremity being rounded, sepa- 
rated from the body of the edifice by 
a screen, and having the images of 
the chief divinities set on pedestals 
occupying a semi-circle. Before 
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them stood the altar with the sacred 
ring on which solemn oaths were 
taken, a bowl for the blood of the 
victims, and a twig to sprinkle it on 
the idols, and the altar, and the bye- 
standers. This blood sometimes 
came from human victims—criminals 
or slaves, whose backs were broken 
on w pointed stone in the neighbour- 
hood. Instances are quoted of chiefs 
and kings sacrificing their own chil- 
dren to obtain some great benefit, 
but these were exceptions, and they 
who shed life in this mode were held 
in bad repute. Holocausts were not 
in favour. Oxen, or sheep, or goats, 
or swine, or even horses were killed 
before the altar, and the images 
anointed with the melted fat, and 
then rubbed till they shone again. 
The flesh was boiled in large caul- 
drons, and the congregation feasted 
on meat, and broth, and bread when 
attainable, and regaled with mighty 
horns of ale and mead. The chief, 
who was also high priest, blessed the 
feast, a the toasts in which 
Odin, Thor, Frey, Bragi, God of Song 
and Mirth, and Freyja the Norse 
Venus, were honoured and invoked ; 
and young heroes heated with drink 


would, when Bragi’s toast was given, 
vow to perform some doughty deed 
by such a day. Perhaps when wak- 
ing next day, and dimly recalling the 
vow made over night, they felt the 
truth of the Norwegian proverb, 


“ Ale is another man.” When we 
tread that the early missionaries 
strictly forbade the eating of horse- 
flesh, and are disposed to find fault 
with the order, we must recollect that 
the meat thus forbidden was that of 
animals offered to the idols. 

The chief augmented his temporal 
influence by the possession of the 
priestly character. Contravention of 
the will of their patriarch by his 
a was a thing nearly unheard of. 

he utmost liberty taken by any in- 
dividual was the selection of another 
sacerdotal superior. 


THE ICELAND PARLIAMENT, 

In sixty years from the landing 
of Ingolf the island was peacefully 
occupied by various great families, 
and their relatives and dependents, 
and the population at a point which 
it has not since exceeded, viz., 50,000 
souls. When the peace of achieftaincy 
was disturbed the priestly head ap- 
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pointed what may be called judges or 
jurymen to try it, mostly thirty-six in 
number, and their unanimous decision 
settled the matter. We say unani- 
mous with a reservation, as if one or 
two wrong heads happened to be 
among them they overruled their ob- 
jections. A minority under half a 
dozen was not much regarded. 

We do not hear how the disputes 
of neighbouring chiefs were settled 
in this time. They were probably 
few in number, as no great family 
was stinted in regard toland. How- 
ever, about the end of sixty years 
from the first landing (A.D. 929-930) 
it became a general wish to establish 
a code of laws to which the inhabi- 
tants of the whole island would be 
amenable. The sage Ulfijot (a name 
marvellously resembling that of the 
Geelic legislator, Ollav Fola) accord- 
ingly betook himself to the parent 
country to consult authorityand brin 
home the best selection he coul 
make, and the experienced cragsman, 
Grim Goatshoe, his foster-brother, 
made a circuit of the island to select 
the meetest place for the future Al- 
thing. This spot he found in the 
south-west of the island, and luckily 
then unoccupied, as its late owner 
Thorir Cropbeard had been just out- 
lawed for the murder of Kol. It was 
a level plain formed long since by a 
stream of lava, having a deep perpen- 
dicular rift on the east and another 
on the west side, and a lake in its 
south-western extremity. 

The Icelanders divided their year 
into summer and wirfter, commencing 
with the first day of summer, 7.¢., the 
Thursday between the 9th and 15th 
of April. The Althing was opened in 
the eleventh week of summer, and 
endured a fortnight. The body ex- 
ercised legislative and judicial fune- 
tions at the same time, the chiefs, the 
priests, and the influential members 
of every great family composing the 
august assembly. The most learned 
man in law who could be found, such 
as the sage Ulfijot, already mentioned, 
directed the proceedings. His title was 
Lig sagen (Speaker of the laws), 
and from him the committees took the 
law on any point under consideration, 
but, in order to guard against abuse, 
he had no voice in the executive. His 
supremacy endured three years, but 
he was liable to re-election. The 
priests appointed judges to try the 
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eauses here as well as in the provin- 
i tongs, and onmept the one fort 
night of the year, they enjoyed more 
wer than the speaker himself. 
The priest of the district in which 
angvalla lay, and which had been 
originally occupied by the first immi- 
t, Ingolf, was called “The Priest 

of the whole Host,” and enjoyed pare 
mounj influence in the Althing. 
Ulfijot, as was only just, was the first 
who enjoyed the dignity of “ Speaker 
of the Laws,” but seems to have held 
it only one year. It is not certain 
whether he obtained any compensa- 
tion for his services, but his brother, 
Goatshoe, was rewarded with a penny 
from every household in the island 
for his fortunate discovery of Thing- 
valla. This sum he generously e 
over to the service of the temples. 
The National Parliament has enjoyed 
ita ao since A.D. 929, with one 
period of suspension only—1800 to 
1845. It now meets in the capital, 


viek. 

a lapse of about thirty years 
cirettmstances rendered it necessary 
to divide the country into four legal 

ivisi Seok, division contained 
three judicial districts, and each 
of these again three priesthoods, and 
every one of these transacted its own 
al teem. Tf a cause could not 
be decided in the smaller court it 
was carried to the quarterly thing, 
from which there was a further 
appeal, if needful, to the Althing. 


CHRISTIAN CHANGES. 

Sixty years were the first settlers 
and their children without a central 
government, and in little more than 

ixty years, from the self institution 
of the Althing the adoption of Chris- 
tianity was decreed in that assembly, 
viz., on the 24th of June, a.D., 1000. 
A couple of years before, the zealou 
but scarcely meek Thangbrand, h: 
endeavoured to introduce the mild 
precepts of the Gospel on the sharp 
edge of his sword ; but though he drew 
some obstinate blood, his well-meant 
efforts were not crowned with success. 
In that memorable midsummer meet- 
ing, A.D., 1000, the mild manner and 


ive arguments of achief named 
Rall of the Side,” and the priest 


Snorro achieved what the wea- 
pons of Thangbrand had failed to 
accomplish. 


The mild and beneficent spirit of 
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Christianity gradually wrought out 
its divine mission, but the resentful 
and fierce natures of the people could 
not be changed in a month, a year, 
nor for several years, as the readers 
of “Burnt Njal” know too well. 
With all the desire the brave and re- 
flective man cherished to live on good 
terms with his neighbours, and espe- 
cially his friend Gunnar, during a 
period of five long years, the heads 
of the two houses were continually 
paying blood fine after blood fine for 

eeds of manslaughter committed by 
the younger portions of the two 
families and their intimates on each 
other. This Gunnar, with his good 
heart and strong arm, had his time 
completely taken up with expedi- 
tions, the defending of hi and 
family, and bloody reprisals taken on 
his foes. Through the early part of 
the story the beautiful Halgerda, as 
fair and fickle as Helen, but. much 
more wickedly inclined, brought woes 
untold on her different husbands, 
Gunnar having the misfortune to be 
among the number. This brave man 
fell at last in 990, during an attack on 
his house. 

Njal’s own death (before described) 
came about in a strange manner, very 
characteristic, however, of the time. 
He had befriended a young man 
named Hauskuld, and obtained a 
priesthood for him, in order that he 
might win, as wife, the proud Hildi- 

unna, niece of the estimable chief, 

losi. The tenderest friendship 
existed between Njal and the grateful 
Hauskuld, but Mord, a venemous 
wretch, set it before him to raise a 
feud between the families. He could 
not work on the confiding and lovin 
nature of Hauskuld; so he betoo 
himself to Njal’s sons, the credulous 
and fiery Skarphedinn and his brothers, 
and succeeded to his heart’s content. 
They set on Hauskuld on a morning 
when he was employed sowing his 
corn, and slew him. lt was to requite 
this evil deed, that Flosi, his wife’s 
uncle, took the dread revenge of the 
burning, from which none of the men of 
Njal’s family escaped, but Kari, hisson- 


_in-law, who thenceforward devoted his 


life to revenge on the burners the death 
of his dear relatives. 

Already however had the spirit of 
the Gospel gained some power over 
these fierce and revengeful natures. 
Kari encompassed sea and land to 
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destroy Flosi and his adherents. At 
last, both in turn performed a pil- 
grimage to Rome, and Kari on 
return to Iceland, was shipwrecked 
at his foetnan’s door. Flosi took the 
Christians’ revenge, hospitably enter- 
tained him, and in the end bestowed 
on him the hand of the widowed 
Hildigunna. They lived happily, and 
Flosi in his old age was lost at sea. 

The “ Burning of = og took place 
a little before the battle of Clontarf. 
When Kari and Flosi were both pre- 
sent at the court of Sigurd, Earl of 
Orkney, Sigtrygg, King of Dublin, 
came there to seek for aid in the 
coming engagement, and there in full 
feast the loyal Kari smote off the 
head of Gunnar, an ill-willer of his 
father-in-law, Njal. A curious account 
is given in the Nialla of Brian and 
his evil wife Kormlada (Gormflaith), 
and members of his family, called by 
names not familiar to Irish students, 
and of the twelve Valkyriur seen to 
enter a in Caithness, and weave 
the cloth of fate with human entrails 
for threads, and sing the Woof of War 
so beautifully Englished by Gray. 


THE ANCIENT ICELANDER ABROAD. 

Anyone who has travelled in Ice- 
land, and become interested in that 
agreeable and gentle and letters-loving 
people, will be pleased with the fol- 
owing sketch of the “Icelander 
abroad,” by Mr. Dasent, in his intro- 
duction to the “ Njal’s Saga.” 

“The Icelanders were looked upon 
as the first and foremost of the Scand- 
inavian tace. They combined in a 
wonderful the dash and daritig 
of the Athenian, with the deliberate 
valour and mother-wit of the Spartan. 
They were, than by man, unit by unit, 
what their kinsmen in Normaiidy 
became afterwards as a nation, bold 
as lids, wary as foxes, tough as the 
ash, but pliant as the bow. No feat 
was too daring for their courage to 
attempt ; and no race in any tithe, 
whether ancient or modern, has ever 
shown greater aptnessin suiting them- 
selves at the shortest notice to the 

uliar circumstance of every case. 
he Saxons were no hare-hearted 
folk. Their arms were as stalwart, 
and their thews as strong as those of 
the men they met at Hastings ; but 
their utmost efforts were powerless 
against the serried ranks and im- 
proved tactics of Duke William and 
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his knights. The inert mass of Saxon 
nationality fell, never to rise again 
on that blood-stained field, while the 
banners of the Bastard’s chivalry 
passed lightly over it from victory to 
victory, until they had made the whole 
land their own.” 


THE MODERN ICELANDER AT HOME. 
Grain is not now cultivated in Ice- 
land, but it may be gathered from 
many places in the old writers, that 
corn was raised there in the heroic 
ages. Then as now, the chief atten- 
tion of the people was directed to the 
saving of hay in the tun, near the 
dwelling-house. The modern Ice- 
landers are badly off for bread, and 
of course mighty consumers of stock- 
fish. Living as they doin unventi- 
lated rooms, and constantly regaking 
themselves on that delicacy; the 
odour exhaled from their persons is of 
the quality which 7'’rinculo did not 
admire. A Danish professor, to 
whom an Iceland student presented 
himself, relates, that notwithstanding 
his wish to treat the young know- 
ledge-seeker kindly, he could scarcely 
— the smell that came from 
im. 
All this is bad enough, but worse 
remains behind. Seeing that the 
ntle, graceful maidens ‘of Iceland 
ave no better fare. In “ Iceland, 
its Scenes and Sagas,” Dr. 8. Baring 
Gould pathetically relates the unfér- 
tuinate issue of an incipient love 
affair—all the blame to be laid on a 
va iece of stock-fish. 
is fat friend, whom he designates 
as Mr. Briggs, is leaning on the fence 
of a town, and looking on at the hay- 
making, when he is at once spell- 
bound by a maiden “ with golden 
hair flying loose in the wind from 
beneath her beretta-like cap, which 
was put pay on one side, with the 
long silk tassel, passed through a 
silver ring, and dangling against her 
cheek. . . . Like most Iceland 
maids, she was tall and slim as a 
willow wand ; her face was fresh and 
bright with colour, her moon-light 
eyes blue as the neighbouring tarn. 
. «+ When her sunny hair fell 
over her face she tossed it aside, 
swept the yellow strands off her 
forehead, and brushed it behind her 
ears, in a most bewitching manner.” 
Briggs entered at once on the part 
of a lover at first sight. He would 
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have his box unpacked, in order to 
present a beautiful handkerchief or 
twoto his Dulcinea. His companions 
feared that they should leave him 
behind, so spell-bound was he. Alas ! 
it was the enchantress herself who 
dissolved the spell. 

“Her mouth opened. A thrill ran 
through the frame of Mr. Briggs as 
her ranges of teeth appeared, white 
as the crests of Eyjafjalla. 

“ The girl felt for something in her 
poet and drew forth a tough 
eathern piece of stockfish. The 
moonlight eyes rested on it with 
the ardour of love, then suddenly 
with a crack, snap! her beautiful 
teeth fastened on it. She held the 
tail by both hands, and clenched the 
body Semen her jaws. She bit, she 

ged, she tore, she became purple 
in the face, she sparkled at the eyes, 
she rived off great shreds of skin from 
the fish with her pearly front teeth, 
she ground the bones to impalpable 
dust between her snowy molars with 
a horrible crunch, frightful to con- 
ceive, impossible to describe ! 

“A moan burst from Mr. Briggs’ 
alid lips ; with a bound he reached 
nis saddle; he drew his sou’-wester 
over his eyes, and fled the scene with 
precipitation.” 

Were it not for the amusement 
which we have found in the Latin 
conversation between Mr. Briggs and 
the Priest (Lutheran to wit), wecould 
scarcely find forgiveness in our 
hearts for the dissipating of that 
vision of rustic beauty and innocence. 

*But the Macaroni Latin is inimit- 
able, especially when the fat English- 
man, finding himself rather inferior 
to the priest, recurs to “Henry's 
First Latin Book,” and astonishes his 
opponent with the good and bad, 

eat and small achievements of 

albus, whose name or fame had not 
yet reached the Northern Thule. 


The perusal of the three* works 
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quoted is calculated to afford nearly 
complete information in all that is 
necessary or interesting to be known 
about modes of life in ancient Nor- 
way, and in ancient and modern Ice- 
land. Dr. 8. Baring-Gould’s book 
was reviewed at considerable length 
in our Magazine on its appearance 
in 1863, and “ The Njals Saga” has 
already met a welcome reception 
from the literary world. 

The translation of Dr. Keyser’s 
not very voluminous work is caleu- 
lated to give English readers accurate 
notions of what was previously pre- 
sented to them in a fragmentary 
shape, and they will meet therein 
phases of Northern life possessed of 
the charm of novelty for most. The 
Norwegian man of letters was so 
anxious to leave nothing untold con- 
cerning the ancient dwellers in his 
country, that parts of the book are 
nearly as dry as acatalogue. This 
does not arise from aridity in taste or 
method. Much of the descriptive 
matter is calculated to interest even 
readers by habit, who resort to the 
exercise to be spared the labour and 
ennui of thinking. The work is as 
scrupulously and carefully put to- 
gether as if the author were a native 
of Paderborn, and had matriculated 
at Gottingen. Though the Swedes 
were of the same blood with the 
Norwegians, and used the same my- 
thology, and sympathized with them 
in their love of the goods of foreigners, 
our author scarcely ever makes men- 
tion of the country or the people. 
We give the more welcome to the 
volume as Norwegian literature has 
as yet made no impression on the 
English mind : 2nd surely there must 
be things published in Christiania 
and Bergen~-perhaps in Drontheim 
itself—worth translating. Rev. Mr. 
Barnard has done justice to the 
original in his excellent translation, 
which bears evidence of a thorough 
knowledge of his text. 





